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METHODIST REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER, 1892. 


Arr. 1—CHRISTIAN ESCHATOLOGY. 


Tne deep interest taken in problems of the hereafter, as demon- 
strated by current literature not distinctively theological, may 
be regarded as one of the providential results of recent conflict 
with scientific materialism. The immortal questions of human 
destiny which were discussed long ago by the Academy and the 
Porch once more thrust themselves into the thinking of an age 
which, so far from being characteristically philosophical, has 
been described by one of the foremost statesmen of Europe as 
preeminently the age of industry. The fascinating theme is 
not confined to the narrow circle of philosophical inquiry. As 
in the first centuries philosophy exerted a forceful influence on 
religion, so is it now ; and the general effort, as a result of it, to 
reconstruct creeds in terms of modern science and criticism, 
and to adjust dogmatic theology in harmony with a broader in- 
terpretation of revelation, has awakened within the Church a 
profound and widespread interest in the contents of Christian 
eschatology. Christianity alone is teleological. It alone, and 
therein is it widely differentiated from all ethnic religions 
and modern competitors, has a future for humanity, and is 
therefore the religion of progress. Hence the Christian cannot 
be an idle spectator, a nonpartisan in the affairs of the world, 
for to him all world-powers are aiding or retarding the king- 
dom of God, and the vision of the future is felt to be the true 
inspiration of the present. 

New Testament eschatology is not simply a widening of Old 
Testament doctrine of last things. It is in many respects an 
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entirely new revelation. The eschatology of the prophets eul- 
minated in the day of the Messiah; beyond that they never 
looked. His coming was the end of the world, the inaugura- 
tion of the endless age. Chiristianity is the eschatology of the 
Old Testament, the Christianity of symbol and vision which has 
not yet been realized, but which through the operation of spirit- 
ual laws in harmony with human freedom is ever in process of 
becoming. This New Testament doctrine of last things is still 
Jewish, however, in terms, emblems, and figures, and in those 
forms of thought which form the costume of final events. 
Hence the Christian mind of every age must translate these 
ideas into its own conceptions, reaching for the real as it can 
behind the drapery and the accidents of form. The educative 
power of the Holy Ghost through the centuries must count 
for something in the decisions of the Christian consciousness. 
Moreover, since Christ Jesus is the world’s Redeemer and 
Judge, he, in all true study of the subject, must be the center of 
eschatology, for around him, in closest relation to all his offices, 
its particulars cluster. Christian eschatology, therefore, must 
be studied from the standpoint of redemption. 

But this is not sufficient. The doctrine of final events is in- 
tensely practical in its bearings on the life of the world and the 
relation of the Church militant to its earthly environments. 
There is to this doctrine a human as well as a divine side, and its 
significance is not exhausted, nor can it be truly comprehended, 
by gazing on the future. Modern antichristian sociologies, 
with their denials of God and of purpose or plan in creation, 
see no march of law and reason, of social progress and culture 
under the guidance of providence. Sinking the spiritual in the 
physical, they so connect humanity with inanimate nature that 
the laws which govern matter determine the social and moral 
conditions of man, and there is set before him no higher des- 
tiny than that which may be worked out by the uniform opera- 
tion of physical law. There is no meaning in history; it is a 
purposeless ocean-swell of human endeavor, an eternal alterna- 


tion of development and decay. 

Christianity cannot thus look upon the world’s life. If the ° 
world’s history is in any true sense the world’s judgment, 
eschatology, in order to understand the truths which it teaches, 
will to that end interpret the world’s history. No event is 
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without significance or relation, near or remote, to the triumph 
of faith. As the prophets of Israel pondered the vision relative 
to national destiny and the dawn of universal deliverance in the 
coming of the King and Redeemer, this doctrine, if it would be 
anything more than a catalogue of far-off events, will have 
practical interest in the theories and systems which dominate 
human thought, in the purposes and methods of civil govern- 
ments, the acts of parliaments and the movements of armies, the 
achievements of the explorer and the success of the missionary, 
the progress of ideas, the nature of reforms, the play of social 
and political forces, not for the purpose of indulging mathemat- 
ical caprice and inventing prophecies, but because all that is to 
be is now; the new is involved in the old, and all that is has re- 
lation to the kingdom of God. As invisible mist evolves into 
visible clouds, the antichrist of the future and the golden age 
of prophecy will be historically developed from corresponding 
elements previously existing, from principles now operating in 
human society, and which by the ordinary working of moral 
laws will reach their ultimate realization as depicted in proph- 
ecy, in the fullness of time. Hence all human activity, even 
the chronie evils of the race, its poverty, ignorance, sin, and 
consuming disquietude and wretchedness, have import as potent 
momenta in hastening or retarding the progress of humanity 
toward the great event which shall be the climax of history. 

Further, since the world is the mass the Church seeks to im- 
penetrate with its thought and spirit, she cannot be indifferent 
to the attitude it bears to the eschatological truths she announces, 
or the form or color in which they are presented. The world is 
wiser than it was. In spite of itself it has learned something 
through God’s educative processes. Nevertheless, while lending 
a sympathetic ear to the affirmations of reason, the Chureh can- 
not close her eyes to the teachings of revelation. The word of 
God is the ground of eschatology, and not human reasoning, or 
the fitness of things, or modern socialisms religiously phrased 
and projected on the future. 

The doctrine of last things embraces death, the future state, 
the millennium, the second coming of the Lord, resurrection, 
final judgment, and consummation. From a scientific standpoint 
death is the necessary result of physical law. From the stand- 
point of religion it is the result of sin, and therefore is something 
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not originally inherent in human nature. The reconciliation 
between these apparently opposite conclusions need not be dif- 
ficult. Both are undoubtedly true. For, while man was not 
created to die as he now dies, death had in human nature 
potential existence in the elementary constituents of his organ- 
ism. The potential became the actual in the subjection of the 
person to sin, which has made death for man what it now is, 
and in which lies its ethical significance. As it has been experi- 
enced in the history of the race, death is an enemy which must, 
in the very nature of things, be destroyed if humanity has any 
future in which all its powers, intellectual and spiritual, shall 
have unlimited scope; and in the prophetic word it is already 
destroyed in anticipation by the resurrection of Christ from the 
dead. This overcoming of death in the palingenesis does not 
signify merely the uninterrupted persistence of the human 
spirit, but since death is a retributive separation, under physical 
law, of spirit and body, it must, in its relation to the redemp- 
tive and restorative work of Christ, mean a restoration of the 
broken unity between body and spirit. 

That death is not the end of all is not provable outside of 
revelation. Arguments for human immortality based on meta- 
physical, psychological, teleological, analogical, or cosmical 
grounds cannot be accepted as proving the immortality of the 
soul; and the same must be concluded of the so-called theolog- 
ical, ethical, and historical proofs. The Christian idea of im- 
mortality is not the bare notion of continued existence, which 
some imagine the doctrine of evolution will sustain. The soul, 
as substance or force, may continue, but such an immortality is 
predicable of all substance and energy. Nor is the pantheistic 
idea of the conservation of the individual life in the Infinite, 
which Schleiermacher affirmed to be the immortality of religion, 
the teaching of faith, for such an immortality is only another 
form of annihilation, a Christian nirvana. The New Testa- 
ment doctrine of immortality affirms not only the eternal con- 
tinuity of soul-substance ; it rises immeasurably above that in 
its affirmation of the uninterrupted persistence of personal self- 
consciousness in eternal blessedness or its opposite, and of the 
completeness of the individual. Hence, since pure spirit-life is 
unnatural to the human spirit—such a life in its relation to man 
as a compound entity being only half a life, and therefore 
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incomplete—the Christian doctrine of immortality involves the 
resurrection of the body. 

In the creeds of evangelical*Christendom the intermediate 
state finds no recognition. Eschatology, therefore, as expressed 
in these symbols, is declared defective in that it knows of two 
places only for departed spirits, heaven and hell, and in its 
dogmatic decision that the destiny of all men is fixed at death. 
The denial of the intermediate state does not rest primarily on 
exegetical but on historical grounds. The business enterprise 
of Tetzel, the indulgence-monger, had a great deal to do in giv- 
ing shape to the eschatological thought of his opposers. Prior 
to that time the Church universal held to the early belief of an 
intermediate condition of men between death and the final 
judgment. That in addition to heaven and hell there is a third 
place in which all departed beings exist is not to be rejected 
because the Reformers of the sixteenth century rightfully re- 
jected the false and perverted doctrine of purgatory. The 
teachings of our Lord in the parable of the rich man and Laz- 
arus; the statements of Acts xii, 27, 31, xxxiii, 8, xxiv, 15, 
1 Peter iii, 19; the promise of Christ to the thief on the cross ; 
the passages 1 Cor. xv, 6, 18, 20, 55, and 1 Thess. iv, 13; the dec- 
larations in Rev. i, 18, vi, 8, xx, 13, 14, seem to plainly teach the 
reality of such a place. On the other hand, the teaching of the 
fourth gospel, John xiv, 2, xviii, 24, and that of the apostle 
Paul in 2 Cor. v, 8, Phil. i, 21-23, Heb. xii, 22-24, and some 
other passages, as Acts vii, 59, indicate that the righteous enter 
immediately at death into the presence of the Lord. The ad- 
justment of these two forms of teaching is the task of a scrip- 
tural eschatology. Nor will this be difficult if, in the first in- 
stance, we modify the historical opinion which we have received 
from the Reformers, who cannot be allowed to have formulated 
Christian doctrine for all ages, and reject in the second in- 
stance the Judaic idea of sheol, which many persist in carrying 
up into our Christian thinking of the life beyond. Sheol, or 
hades, as it appears in the New Testament, has a history dif- 
ferent since the death of Christ from what it had before. The 
departed in Christ are in hades, but they are no less in the 


presence of their Lord and Redeemer, and in the enjoyment of 


rest and the sweet felicity of heaven. The shadows of sheol 
fall not on the hills of paradise. Ilence in the New Testament 
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hades is never used, except in quotation, as the dwelling place 
of the redeemed. It is the vestibule of gehenna. 

Eschatology must face this question of an intermediate state 
in a new spirit. Its rejection involves more than that. That 
all believers are made free from every stain of sin at the mo- 
ment of death, “consumed yet quickened by the glance of 
God,” may be boldly affirmed but can never be proved. It is 
making the death agony a concentrated purgatory. The differ- 
ence between such belief and the Roman doctrine of the ex 
opere operato of the sacraments is only a difference in the agent 
working, for it is attributing to death the same magical effects 
affirmed of the sacraments. The two views are clearly seen in 
the following. Mohler, in his Symbolism, says: 


It is a perfect self-contradiction to assume that the soul, whether 
covered or not, enters heaven while stained with sin. ‘The ques- 
tion, therefore, arises, How is man finally set free from sin, and 
the principle of holiness within him thoroughly quickened ? 


Delitzsch, in his Biblical Psychology, replies : 


In him whose inward being is renewed by God’s grace, after 
laying aside the body of sin and death, the life of the spirit so 
far checked and impeded breaks forth in the presence of the reali- 
ties of the invisible with such force that everything sinful and its 
consequences must disappear as mist before the sun. 


This, perhaps, is the best answer that can be given to the 
problem as stated by the Romanist Mohler. The fact of an in- 
termediate state is forced upon our thought from other consid- 
erations. [lowever blessed the dead who die in the Lord, they 
are still in an imperfect condition. That the spirit is clothed 
with an enswathment which is its body at death is purely a 
speculative opinion which may be true or not, but for which 
there is certainly no support in revelation. On the contrary, 
the soul is naked, unclothed, having put off the mortal and not 
yet put on the immortal body (2 Cor. v, 4). Deprived of bodily 
life, which is their natural mode of existence, the dead are lim- 
ited in their scope of activity, and are so far “ dead” (Rev. i, 
15; xiv, 13, e¢ al). So Julius Miiller says: . 


The apostle ascribes (2 Cor. v, 8) to the soul in its intermediate 
state—between death and the resurrection—the quality of yuuvov 
eivat, which state is expressed by other writers of the New Testa 
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ment by calling the departed pvyai, or tvevpara (1 Peter iii, 19; 
Apoc. vi, 9; xx, 4; Heb. xii, 23). This view undoubtedly implies 
that certain limits are set to the disembodied soul’s manifestation 
of its life, as also appears from the xa@evdery of the soul, as op- 
posed to ypyyopety in life (1 Thess. v, 10, ete., 1 Cor. xi, 30), of 
course both in unison with the ¢jv dua ovy Xpioro. But this 
yuuvdrn¢e does, evidently, not imply that the soul is entirely 
stripped of all bodily mediation—is a retrogression of the soul 
into a merely spiritual existence. Some medium of self-manifes- 
tation adheres to the soul even after death; but this is such that 
in it the full reality of human life cannot come to view, and com- 
pared with the owywa trevpatixdy not only, but also with the 
earthly life, it is a retrogression—a condition less perfect than 
either. 


























And Olshausen writes on the subject thus: 








The New Testament statements concerning the state after 
death apply only to believers, whose pvy7 is illuminated by the 
Spirit of Christ, and thus prepared for the presence of the Lord. 
But even for believers this state is only a temporary, though rel- 
atively happy, one ; they long for the redemption—ransoming—of 
their bodies (Rom. viii, 23; 2 Cor. v, 4). 











St. Paul does not comfort the Thessalonians with the decla- 
ration that the departed have obtained completeness. In his 
thoughts, and throughout the New Testament, that is reached 
only in the parousia, Further, if, as the creed asserts, the des- 
tiny of all men is decided at death, Christian eschatology must 
transfer the sphere of its events from the present visible world 
to the invisible realms. This new departure in eschatology is 
inevitable if the idealizing methods of interpretation shall pre- 
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vail. There will, then, be no real resurrection at the last day, Ot 
no objective, realistic return of the Lord, and no real objective a 






judgment. And finally, if the fate of all men is fixed at death, 
in logical consistency a final judgment is superfluous, for the 
: purpose of it has been already obtained. To insist that it will 

afford an opportunity for the vindication of the divine govern- 
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ment, which is often asserted, is simply to substitute an incident 
of the purpose for the purpose itself. Not God, but humanity 
is on trial; and the only object of the final judgment known to 
the New Testament is the final decision between right and 
wrong. 

Second probation is not a matter of revelation. The Spirit 
of the living God presents the Christ to human souls now, and 
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a rejection of him, conscious and deliberate, involves now 
eternal death. This is the belief of the Church founded on 
correct interpretation of Scripture. But eschatology has the 
task of proving the futility of opposition to this truth. Hith- 
erto rejection of the Church doctrine has been based on the 
lexicon, on the nature of the divine attributes, and the scope of 
the atonement. With the triumph of faith over opposition 
falsely grounded the Church cannot rest. Her victory has 
been complete. But the source of objection to the doctrine of 
second probation, or restoration, has not been exhausted. Es- 
chatology must now consider the question from the standpoint 
of human nature, the persistence of human freedom, and the 
arguments from intuition. From the persistence of free will 
nothing perhaps can be lost to the faith of the Chureh ; for men 
are free now but do not repent, and they who fail to use it now 
are the least likely to use it hereafter. Abstract freedom does 
not save, but the grace of God; and to assume that to operate 
in the future world is to assume the nonnecessity for its oper- 
ation in this. But the argument from intuition, which has not 
yet been considered, presents difficulties worthy of profound 
consideration. There is no space in which to present this argu- 
ment. But if the argument from intuition is valid in the dis- 
cussion of immutability, how shall it be invalidated in support 
of the future happiness of all men? No matter what agony 
men may suffer, physical or mental—no matter to what depths 
of degradation and infamy they sink—there still lingers in the 
depths of the human soul the innate hope, feeling, belief, sur- 
mise, or impression, that sometime, somewhere, somehow, sin 
and shame shall pass away “ like a rolled syllable of midnight 
thunder from the coming day.” With this, eschatology must 
come to an understanding whether it is really intuitional or a 
complexed feeling originating in the love of life and the ele- 
ments of sanguinity in human nature. 

We have been speaking of second probation for those who 
have rejected Christ. But what of those millions who never 
heard of him? To be on probation is to be so in respect to 
something. The something in this instance is Christ the Lord. - 
Can the heathen, then, in any real sense, be on probation at all 


with respect to accepting the Gospel? How, then, are they 
saved ¢ By living up to the light they have. But is this not 
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to’ introduce another method in salvation, another way to be 
saved than by faith in Jesus Christ ¢ Conscience is not Christ, 
nor is the moral law, nor is there saving power in false views, 
however conscientiously believed. Christ is the Saviour of 
men, But if faith in Christ, who died for all men, is absolutely 
necessary to salvation, then Christian eschatology must face the 
inference that salvation in Christ will be offered to every man 
before he can be condemned for rejecting it. God will do 
right. Infinite justice will not err. For all who die in unbe- 
lief there can ne hope be given of future opportunity ; the door 
is shut eternally: but, since it would be an unrighteous act to 
condemn a soul for what it could not help, for all who die 
without a knowledge of Christ the inference has been drawn that 
the opportunity will be given in some form to make the choice. 
When or where this will be it is not for eschatology to deter- 
mine ; but there is not wanting scriptural ground for the belief 
that there is a gradation in the fitness of the departed for the 
higher moral conditions of the unseen world, as, to illustrate, 
there is in the growth of light between the faint star-glimmer 
of night and the splendor of noonday. Defectus gratiw non 
damnat sed contemptus, non ignorantia sed rejectio fides causa 
reprobationis. 

That Christ the Lord will again return to this earth in the 
glory of his Father to judge the quick and the dead is a funda- 
mental element in Christian eschatology. As the Messianic 
day was the golden age toward which Israel moved, the end 
and motive of her existence, and without which her history liad 
no significance, the return of the Lord in the teleological view 
of the Chureh is the goal of all history, the central point in the 
moral heavens toward which all ages and all worlds move. 
The eternal principle of all worlds, intellectual and moral, Ie 
is the arbiter of all; and in him, as the eternal summary of all, 
is the significance of the universe, the meaning of history. His 
coming will be objective, visible, realistic. He will come en- 
throned in clouds, in heavenly glory, and surrounded by angelic 
hosts. Thisis the faith of the Church. But how far the objectiv- 
ity of his coming agrees with the reality of the mode—whether 
all that may be said of him as the judge and goal of human 
history is not equally true now without necessity of belief in 
future phenomenal appearance—whether he has not already 
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come, is already enthroned, is now judging the nations and the 
souls of men—whether at his coming in the dreadful fall of 
Jerusalem and subsequent victory of Christianity the resurrec- 
tion did not begin and continue, each human being appearing 
at death before the judgment-seat of Christ and entering the 
resurrection state or that of outer darkness—whether, in a 
word, all that has been believed as future or as a series of phe- 
nomena at the end of the world has not in reality already taken 
place—this is the task which eschatology must take up anew in 
the conflict with the idealism of rationalism of various grades. 
In harmony with the suggestive purpose of this article we 
would say, while the fact of the personal return of our Lord is 
to be maintained as the only true and reasonable interpretation 
of Christ’s own teaching, the teaching of angels and of his 
apostles, yet it is by no means necessary to insist upon its 
spectacular accompaniments. It must not be omitted in Chris- 
tian eschatology that our Lord employed the lofty imagery of 
the Hebrew prophets in addressing those who understood the 
true significance of clouds, thrones, thunders, earthquakes, fall- 
ing stars and vanishing heavens when epochal changes were the 
theme of discourse. The costume of the parousia is no real 
part of the parousia. He is coming, whether there is a cloud 
in the sky that day or not. Nor is there any need to deny 
many comings of the Lord in historical crises or in the death 
of his saints, or to deny his present enthronement and rule over 
the nations. The fact of the parousia does not change with 
the opinions as to whether the Apocalypse is a panorama of 
Church history to the end of time or a prophecy of events in 
the age of Nero. But the coming which the New Testament 
writers keep before us is the appearing of the great God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ in visible form to judge the world in right- 
eousness. Zhat coming is future, as the revelation of the man 
of sin is future, as the resurrection is future; for even if the 
IHymeneus-and-Philetus theory be granted, the “living” are 
not yet changed ; and as the renovation of the visible universe 
is future, all of which events are to oceur at his coming, a 
phenomenal appearance of the Lord Christ at the end of the 
world and of time is too clearly stated to be misunderstood. 
Why it should ever have been called in question is a pitiable 


mystery. 
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In connection with the parousia, Millenarianism enters with 
its inherited sensualisms, numbers, and symbols. Whether the 
golden age of Christianity shall come before the parousia or be 
inaugurated by it is a question which has not yet been settled. 
But Christian eschatology cannot carry over into its teachings 
the glowing poetry of Judaism as fact. It is not simply a 
question of interpretation. An affirmation of a millennium 
dependent on a parousia is an impeachment of Christianity as 
a regenerating power. If this world cannot be morally subdued 
except by the personal coming of Christ, Christianity as a world- 
saver is certainly a failure, and the Holy Ghost operating in 
and through the Church is unable to overcome the forces of 
evil. Christian eschatology will be rather slow in teaching 
such doctrine, and with eighteen centuries of Christian victo- 
ries over all forces behind it it will not abandon hope in the 
ultimate triumph of the cross in every land, and the final sover- 
eignty of the spirit of the Gospel over the heart and intellect 
of the nations. Christianity has nothing greater to accomplish 
than it has already achieved. The paganism of the future can- 
not be worse or stronger than the paganism of the past. There 
will never be another Greece, another Roman Empire whose 
imperial eagles shall guard the idolatrous fane. It was Chris- 
tianity that shook the gods from Olympus; that without arms 
overcame all powers; that carried the truth even into Ceesar’s 
household; that changed Roman law; put an end to the 
shows of the arena, founded charities, elevated woman, pro- 
tected children, undermined slavery, established universities, 
civilized western Europe, transformed its numerous tribes, and 
produced the liberty, the peace, the moral consciousness and 
the grandeur of modern civilization in spite of the inherited 
tendencies derived from past ages to resist divine light and 
dwell in darkness. 

Millenarianism is out of harmony with divine methods in 
human history. Whatever involves a constant miracle in the 
ethical development of the kingdom of God among men may 
be discarded as wanting in the divine element. The millennium 
which is to come will be the outgrowth of the labors of the 
Church of to-day and of yesterday, and in this practical view, 
which harmonizes with the teachings of our Lord himself, is 
the inspiration to toil in the vineyard. 
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Synchronous with the parousia is the resurrection. The fact 
that this sublime event is associated with the final coming of 
the Lord at the end of the world is proof irrefragable that it 
does not take place at death, that the spiritualistic theories of 
it are not true, and that it is a literal and realistic resurrection 
of the body. A spiritual body succeeds the animal body as the 
organ of the spirit. The spirit forms its own body. That 
body is the same body which is animated by the same spirit, for 
the elements of matter are the same, whether formed into a 
body in England or in Africa. Iron is iron, whether in Eng- 
land or in the Mountains of the Moon. Hence the same kind 
of sameness may be predicated between the body laid in 
the grave and the resurrection body as is asserted to exist be- 
tween one’s body at twenty and the body he has at forty or 
sixty, as to material constitution. The constituent elements 
may be the same, the quality wholly and absolutely different. 
The conflict in Seripture is not between matter and spirit, but 
between the animal and the spiritual. Christian eschatology, 
then, need have no warfare with physical science concerning 
the resurrection. The correlation of forces and the astounding 
results of biological investigations, imperfect even as they are, 
suggest harmony 1 rather than conflict, notwithstanding the su- 
percilious dogmatism of certain physicists. It is not contrary 
to law that the spirit should now penetrate gross matter and 
impress upon it the shadow of its moral and intellectual char- 
acter, and it cannot be contrary to known law that this power 
should continue in the spirit by which, at the appointed time, 
it shall form for itself an organism expressive of itself. 

The resurrection is both of the just and of the unjust. Syn- 
chronous with or immediately following it is the final judgment. 
The judgment is discriminating between the wicked and the 
good. But is not the resurrection itself, in that there lies in it 
a discrimination, a difference of quality and character among 
the participants, already in fact an act of judgment? Is it not 

1 judgment before the judgment? Those who have put on 
ed immortal ‘body will not, we must grant, be in any danger 
of being condemned, and the diffic ulty lies in the apparent, 
superfluity of further judgment. The question then is, and 
eschatology must examine it more closely than ever because of 
its relation to the doctrine of second probation, What is the 
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object of the judgment? The answer that it is for the testing 
of all men involves the difficulty above mentioned. If all who 
have died up to that time have entered upon their eternal des- 
tiny further judgment cannot be needed in their case. Many 
other points might be added did space allow, but all difficulties 
vanish if it is seen that the object of the judgment is the 
judging of all the millions then living and all the millions, dead 
or alive, who without fault of their own have not heard of the 
Christ. Those who die in the Lord shall not come into judg- 
ment. They are the retinue of the King; they sit judging the 
tribes of Israel. Those on earth believing in him when he 
comes will be caught up with the Lord: the judgment is on 
the ungodly. It is not only on what men are, but on what 
they have been, and on all that has entered into human thought 
and outward life as expressed in the world’s history. 

The consummation of the world begins at the same time as 
the resurrection and judgment. It is the end of time, the end 
of the world. Physical science teaches that the present uni- 
verse can only issue in dissolution ; that the forces of nature are 
running down; and that finally the whole machinery of the 
heavens will crumble into ruin. Revelation teaches that the heav- 
ens will pass away with a great noise. Science attributes the 
erash of the worlds to the exhaustion of force, revelation to the 
coming of the Son of God. ‘Both are two explanations of the 
same fact. But there will be a new heavens and a new earth. 
The eternal ideal will be realized. Society is immortal. The 
old Eden is taken wp in the new Jerusalem. The humanity 
which should survive enters upon everlasting blessedness and 
triumph. History has reached its goal; the voices of the na 
tions, like the sounds of ocean, swell the anthems of praise. God 
dwells with man evermore: the xight is gone, and sorrow and 


sighing shall flee away. 
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Arr. IL—CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON. 

A Great man has fallen, a great heart has ceased to beat ; 
but a masterful character, a divine force, a spiritual inspira- 
tion still remain to bless the world. It will be a long time 
before men feel that Charles Haddon Spurgeon is really 
dead. He projected himself into the life and work of the 
Church in such a high and helpful sense—the impetus he gave 
to the minds and hearts of Christian workers the world over 
was so powerful and all pervading—indeed, his whole life-work 
was of such an abiding, leavening character that his providen- 
tial translation will not, outside of his immediate London con- 
gregation, be quickly realized by the world. 

Mr. Spurgeon was born in June, 1834, and was, therefore, 
fifty-seven years of age when he died. Not a long life, truly, 
but in work accomplished and good done as full a life as this 
or any other century has seen. ‘ How he made the atmosphere 
far and wide about him hum with his elemental activity!” 
From 1855, when he first appeared in London, and, spite of his 
youth and erudities, was soon styled a second Whitefield, down 
to his very last days, he succeeded in being if not the greatest 
yet the most popular preacher in the world; and this not by the 
force of a self-seeking will, or by an adroit use of sensational 
methods and means, but by sheer devotion to duty, enthusiasm 
in his work, and an industry which has become monumental. 

As seen in his prime he was a rather short and somewhat 
corpulent man, witha full face, a slight beard worn full, a thick 
mass of black hair parted in the middle, with a low forehead, 
slightly projecting upper teeth, and small eyes deeply sunken, 
and at times scarcely seen by the listener. Not a handsome 
man, surely, and yet there was that in his frank, genial, sym- 
pathetic manner which drew one to him at once. This was 
especially true in private conversation, where he was the 
freest and most communicative of men. 

The son of an Independent clergyman, Mr. Spurgeon grew 
up in a stimulating theological atmosphere, and was thoroughly 
grounded in the belief that the Christian ministry is the highest 
position, both in usefulness and honor, to which God ever 


called aman. As a boy, as well as a man, he was full of life, 
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passionate, impulsive, vehement, and always in a hurry to work 
out some important purpose. Though neither college nor uni- 
versity bred he secured a good working education, for a clergy- 
man, even; and this, with the mental and moral qualities to 
which I have already referred, finally made him a scholar in 
the best sense of the word, and furnished him with an ade- 
quate equipment for his life work. In connection with his call 
to the ministry a remarkable incident occurred in his boyhood, 
which is well related by Mr. W. T. Stead: “When Mr. Spur- 
geon was ten years old Richard Knill, who is described in one 
of the lives of Spurgeon as ‘late of Chester, now of New Jeru- 
salem,’ met Mr. Spurgeon at his father’s house and delivered 
himself of a prophecy, which is only one among many incidents 
in Mr. Spurgeon’s life that marked it out from that of ordi- 
nary mortals. After Richard Knill had preached in the old 
Puritan meetinghouse he prayed with young Spurgeon, and 
valling the family together he took him upon his knee and 
said: ‘I do not know how it is, but I feel a solenin presentiment 
that this child will preach the Gospel to thousands, and God will 
bless him unto many souls. So sure am I of this that when you, 
my little man, preach in Rowland Hill’s Chapel, as you will one 
day, I should like you to give out the hymn commencing, 
God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform,’ 


The prophecy was fulfilled to the letter. He preached, many 
years afterward, when the Tabernacle was being cleaned and 
repainted, in Surrey Chapel, and in fulfillment of the predic- 
tion he gave out the hymn which Richard Knill had suggested 
when he was a child of ten.” 

The account of Mr. Spurgeon’s conversion gives the key to 
his almost unparalleled success as a preacher. Like many an- 
other quick-witted boy, when in his teens he began to indulge 
in theological doubts, and proudly proclaimed himself a free- 
thinker. But a tender conscience and the influence of good 
training brought about a healthy reaction, and he began to look 
earnestly for the way of salvation. Mr. Spurgeon himself has 
told the story of his suecess in a most characteristic manner : 


At last, one snowy day in December, in a Primitive Methodist 
chapel at Colchester, a preacher, pale as death and thin as a 
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skeleton, preached from the text, “ Look unto me, and be ye saved.” 
Just setting his eyes upon me, as if he knew me all by heart, he 
said, “ Young man, you are introuble.” Well, I was, sure e nough. 
Said he, “ You will never get out of it unless you look to Christ.” 
And then, lifting up his hands, he cried out, as only I think a 
Primitive Methodist could do, “Look, look, look! It is only 
look,” said he. I at once saw the way of salvation. O how I did 
leap for joy at that moment! I know not what else he said; I 
did not take much notice of it, I was so possessed with that one 
thought. Like as when the brazen serpent was lifted up, they 
only looked and were healed. I had been waiting to do fifty 
things, but when I heard this word, “Look!” what a charming 
word it seemed to me! O,I looked until I could almost have 
looked my eyes away; and in heaven I will look on still in my 
joy unutterable. I now think I am bound never to preach a ser- 
mon without preaching to sinners. I do think that a minister 
who can preach a sermon without addressing sinners does not 
know how to preach. 

Studying, teaching, and now and then preaching, he passed 
the years until he was nearly twenty, when he accepted the call 
of the historic New Park Street B daptist Church in London to be 
their pastor. Presumptuous church! presumptuous youth! and 
yet time more than justified the call and proved it to be of God. 
The young pastor keenly felt his limitations and clearly saw 
the enormous difficulties in his way ; but somehow his profound 
conviction that God had placed him there, and his already con- 
firmed habit of leaning on the divine arm and looking for 
especial divine guidance in all things, gave him nerve and skill, 
which, with a sort of righteous audacity and the self-confidence 
of great faith, speedily made him master of the situation and 
an acknowledged power in the chief city of the world. Even 
proud and exclusive C ied thmen, who began by sneering at the 
“Essex Bumpkin” and his vehement utterances, ended by sub- 
mitting to his leadership and sounding his praises. 

The quantity of Mr. Spurgeon’s work was always remarkable, 
and the quality steadily improved, until at last more room was 
needed for the increasing number of hearers. First the chapel 
was enlarged ; but it soon overflowed, when resort was had to 
the Royal Surrey Gardens Musie Hall, the largest available 
audience room in London. Here literally all classes and egn- 
ditions of men thronged to hear this pulpit prodigy, who per- 
suaded and exhorted and thundered and lightened, shocking 
men of fastidious taste, committing many a sin against good 
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rhetoric, not to say good grammar, but all the time sticking to 
the Gospel and the book, and erying incessantly, ** Look! look ! 
look to Christ!” until thousands were converted and all Lon- 
don was ready to say, “ This is a man sent from God, and he 
teaches as one having authority.” The crities would criticise, 
and wiseacres would shake their heads and prophesy, but all 
were forced to admit that it was the greatest pulpit success the 
world had ever seen, and through the blessing of God and the 
consecrated life of the preacher the downfall never came. He 
stood without faltering or waning in power, or yielding his in- 
tegrity, or losing a jot of his popularity for almost forty years. 
His career is a wonder of wonders, and has no parallel in 
modern times. Other men have been greater in almost any 
one given direction; but as an all-around preacher and bishop 
of a church Spurgeon has probably had no peer. Music Hall 
was soon outgrown, and the congregation resolved to rise up 
and build a church worthy the man and the winning manner 
of his message, and spacious enough to accommodate all who 
could regularly be gathered within the sound of one voice. 
The Metropolitan Tabernacle was finished in 1861, with a seat- 
ing capacity for five thousand five hundred, and standing room 
for one thousand more, thus accommodating in all six thou- 
sand five hundred persons. Spurgeon filled it at once, and 
kept it full and running over for more than thirty years, preach- 
ing twice on Sunday, and for the greater part of the time 
on Wednesday night, to congregations composed of the learned 
and unlearned, people of rank and title, men of place and 
power, women of society and position, and plain everyday 
people with hard hands but tender hearts and quick minds, 
natives and foreigners, old and young, and all have understood 
his words and all have heard him gladly. In his youth, in the 
vigor and strength of his days, and when he came to the pulpit 
with tottering steps and leaning heavily upon his staff, it was 
ever the same; the multitudes hung upon his lips and joyfully 
yielded their hearts to Christ under the magic power of his 
plain but eloquent speech. 

In his home life Mr. Spurgeon was a model. He lived in a 
generous manner, as became a man of his habits and position. 
One who has enjoyed the hearty hospitality of “ Westwood 
House ”—Mr. Spurgeon’s semicountry home—with a stroll 
57—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, VIII. 
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about the pleasant grounds and a look at the horses and 
cows and dogs, with the master himself to point out the best 
views aud expatiate upon the excellencies of his pets, will 
always remember the occasion with pleasure and pride. Mr. 
Spurgeon was a true lover of nature and a close student of her 
mystic lore, and loved best the country both for recreation and 
for work. He lived well but not extravagantly, and furnished 
his house for comfort rather than for show. He admired beau- 
tiful things and works of art, but detested anything like osten- 
tatious display in such matters. But little time was given each 
day to recreation ; that little, however, he spent in a hearty and 
even rollicking manner with his boys and his guests, entering 
with the zest of youth into the simplest of games, laughing 
and shouting with the liveliest of his companions, 

While courteous to all who sought his presence he was the 
very soul of hospitality and good fellowship to those who came 
to him on invitation or especially accredited by his friends. In 
this he was a typical Englishman. It is to me a precious 
memory that when I first called upon Mr. Spurgeon, presenting 
letters of introduction from several missionaries in China and 
India who had been trained in his Pastors’ College, and from 
thence sent out to the foreign field, he said, as he threw his 
arms about me ina vigorous embrace, “ My brother, you are 
thrice welcome, for Christ’s sake, for your own sake, and be- 
cause you have so recently seen my boys.” It happened to be 
an hour set apart for relaxation and rest, and I found him most 
delightfully human in his social qualities. Ile smoked his 
pipe with relish, and laughed and joked and opened up his ex- 
haustless store of apt anecdotes to my heart’s content. And 
when, according to his custom at that time, the wine was 
brought, he seemed surprised at first that I should decline the 
glass, but at once broke out with the laughing exclamation: 
“ Why, here is another one of those Yankee teetotalers!” Iam 
assured that there came a day when Mr. Spurgeon threw the 
entire weight of his precept and example upon the side of strict 
temperance; but on the occasion referred to he drank his glass 
of wine without apology, as one who enjoys and thanks God 


for a good thing. , 
Most of his work was done at ‘“ Westwood House.” His 
library was large and fairly well selected. It was rich in poetry, 
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science, and even art, with a vast store of such biblical and 
theological books as were important in his work as expounder, 
by tongue and pen, of the sacred word. He loved his books ; 
and his entire library was so arranged and his reading so care- 
fully indexed that all his resources on any given subject were 
within a moment’s reach. His large study served the purpose 
of editorial sanctum, business office, and pastor’s general work- 
shop. Here were his secretaries, bookkeepers, and other assist- 
ants, all working under his immediate eye. lis talk about 
his various enterprises was extensively frank and entertaining, 
at the same time constantly revealing the high motives which 
actuated him in it all. He told me that he regularly prepared 
both of his Sabbath sermons on the preceding Saturday. He 
wrote out the heads and outlines of a discourse on a few sheets 
of paper, thoroughly digested his subject and his plan, and 
then trusted to the spur of the moment to express his thoughts, 
and even for many of his similes and illustrations. His ser- 
mons were taken down by a reporter as delivered, and were 
afterward thoroughly revised and improved before they were 
printed. 

For many years Mr. Spurgeon was the acknowledged leader 
of the English Nonconformists. After his health began to fail, 
however, le gradually relinquished that position. Indeed, his 
ill-health and his ultra Calvinism conspired to draw him over 
at last to the ranks of conservatism. He became strangely 
narrow, and at times indulged in much croaking, mingled with 
vehement denunciations of those who were not of his thinking. 
In all this his excited but tired brain, for the time being, domi- 
nated his true, generous heart. But when he came to his last 
public utterances at Mentone, delivered to a small company on 
the last day of 1891 and the first day of 1892, he was himself 
once more. Nothing so tender and true and sweet and hope- 
ful had ever before fallen from his lips. Abounding love to 
God and man was the burden of every sentence—a precious 
legacy of peace and good-will to men. Modestly speaking of 
himself and his illness, he said : 


I had no idea that Christian people, of every Church, would 
spontaneously and importunately plead for the prolonging of my 
life. I feel myself a debtor to all God’s people on this earth. 
Each section of the Church seemed to vie with all the rest in 
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sending words of comfort to my wife and in presenting interces- 
sion to God on my behalf. If any one had prophesied, twenty 
years ago, that a Dissenting minister, and a very outspoken one, 
too, would be prayed for in many parish churches and in West- 
minster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral it would not have been 
believed; but it is so. 


Nothing could be grander than the sight of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
congregation eagerly receiving the word or rising to sing some 
good old hymn. The form of worship was eminently simple. 
There was no organ, not evenachoir. The preacher announced 
the hymn and the tune, the latter invariably an old one familiar 
to everybody; the leader took his stand upon the high plat- 
form beside the preacher, the congregation arose, and every- 
body sang. And such fervent, whole-souled, majestic harmony 
has seldom been heard by mortal ears. It was enough to warm 
the coldest heart, and was well-nigh overwhelming to one who 
heard it for the first time. After the prayer came the sermon, 
which cannot be described, although some points may be given 
to assist the reader’s comprehension of the man and his remark- 
able power. He spoke from an open platform on a level with 
the first gallery, and which projected somewhat toward the 
center of the building, and was so arranged that the speaker 
was entirely and immediately surrounded by his audience, and, 
as it were, brought face to face with every person. Ilis manner 
was very simple, often that of a father talking to his children, 
and even in his sharpest denunciations and reproofs of sin he 
never lost his character of a loving teacher seeking, first of all, 
to win men to Christ. Although Mr. Spurgeon’s claim to 
genius of a certain kind cannot be denied, still it was nota 
creative genius. He added nothing doctrinal or formative to 
either religion or ethics. He was no framer of creeds and 
dogmas. He found all these ready to his hand and put life into 
them, thereby making them a power in the world. He gave 
us the Gospel according to Spurgeon, but it was the Gospel 
pure and simple, to which he added nothing, and from which 
he subtracted not one jot or tittle. His was the genius of 
hard and constant toil, of earnestness, of aptness, of devotion 
to one idea and one work, of complete surrender to divine 
guidance, of divine love bent on saving men in one way or 


another. 
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It is no easy task to show the nature of Mr. Spurgeon’s elo- 
quence. To him the highest significance of speech was as an 
instrument for attracting men and saving their souls. His one 
object in preaching was to fix the attention, fasten the truth, 
and move men to moral and religious action. In studying his 
power as a preacher his marvelous voice first attracted attention. 
Its clearness, sweetness, and flexibility were unsurpassed. At 
times it would ring out like a silver trumpet; and again its soft, 
persuasive, and pathetic tones would melt the soul and move 
the will. It filled the great Tabernacle with ease, and on sev- 
eral occasions he succeeded in reaching the ears of twelve 
thousand people, seemingly without any great effort. Whether 
the pitch was high or low the smoothness, the richness, the 
moving quality were ever the same. My opinion is that his 
power of voice was a choice gift of nature, and owed little to 
art, although his long experience no doubt taught him many 
things as to its proper management. He also excelled in com- 
mand of language. In quiet moments, as well as in times of 
the greatest excitement, the flow of speech was full and con- 
stant. No breaks, no long pauses, never any hesitancy. In 
this respect he was unlike any other Englishman I ever heard 
except Gladstone and Punshon, His English was plain, simple, 
apt, copious, and exact, suited to every shade of his thought. 
In short, it was the Saxon-English of the Bible and Shake- 
speare. Except perhaps in the very earliest years of his career 
he never indulged in extravagance or sensationalism. At the 
first hearing he sometimes impressed one as over self-confident ; 
but a more complete acquaintance with him and his preaching 
revealed the fact that his was the self-confidence of a man who 
believed himself especially inspired to utter a message of divine 
truth in an authoritative manner, with a fixed determination to 
bring men to the right way of thinking; and in all this he was 
sustained by the divine presence and approval. He believed 
every word of the Bible just as he found it, and urged its ab- 
solute authority without compromise or apology. His system 
of doctrine was backed up by his inmost convictions. He was 
master of it. It wasa plain system, easy to comprehend ; and, 
in one sense, it was narrow, much narrower sometimes than his 
practice. He was a Calvinist of the Calvinists. He believed 
in election and predestination in the old-fashioned sense ; he did 
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not believe in the freedom of the human will, and he did be- 
lieve in the doctrine of reprobation ; but, somehow, he was 
able, at least to his own satisfaction, to reconcile all this with 
man’s responsibility, with prayer, with the supernatural in re- 
ligion, and with the immediate and fatherly love of God to 
man, and man’s unfailing love to his fellows. He was unspar- 
ing in his condemnation of close communion, and he often in- 
vited ministers of other denominations to assist at his monthly 
communion service. ‘Twice I saw over three thousand persons 
partake of the elements in the great Tabernacle. Tickets were 
issued on certain conditions of faithfulness to the members, 
very much after the manner of the love-feast tickets of old- 
fashioned Methodism, and these could also be secured by stran- 
gers on proper application to the elders of the church. As the 
most distinguished Baptist preacher in the world his example 
in this respect had very much to do with the change of senti- 
ment which is so rapidly going on among the Baptists of this 
country. When I asked him why he had never visited Amer- 
ica, he replied : 

I dare not leave my sentry box here for so long and hazardous 
an expedition; besides that, I fear my practice of open commun- 
ion would offend many of my Baptist brethren in your country. 
In this I should inevitably, in speech and practice, be arrayed 
upon the side of the minority, to the grief, not to say disgust, of 
the majority. 


In this particular the Baptists of America expurgated his 
printed sermons, but they could not have expurgated Spur- 
geon. 

He was intolerant of all ecclesiasticism, and I am told ear- 
ried his Puritanism to such an extent that he was never or- 
dained, and therefore was but a lay preacher in the technical 
sense. At any rate, some years ago he publicly thanked God 
that “no mitered bishops had ever laid their empty hands on 
his empty head ”—a characteristic utterance, surely, and yet he 
had many warm friends among the bishops and clergy of the 
Establishment. His heart was warm, although his tongue was 
sometimes rough, and his vehement nature often made him 
prejudiced and hasty in his judgments. Those who became 
acquainted with the man learned to condone this offense, and 
to let him have his say without any prejudice to their affection. 
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His famous attack upon the Church of England for her teach- 
ing on the subject of “ baptismal regeneration ” seemed likely, 
at the time, to destroy both the sale of his books and his popu- 
larity as a preacher among Churchmen. Nevertheless, he de- 
liberately struck the first blow and followed it up with such a 
storm of sermons, pamphlets, and editorials, in reply to the 
ready champions of the Establishment, as filled all England 
and America with the noise and smoke of the conflict. His 
attack upon the system of American slavery resulted in a loss, 
for a time, of three thousand dollars per annum through the 
falling off in the sale of his books in this country. Still he con- 
tinued to thunder against “the sum of all villainies ” until its 
tinal downfall. He hated Romanism and he hated the theater, 
and he never failed to hit them stinging blows whenever op- 
portunity presented, and that without the slightest concern as 
to the consequences to himself. 

Like nearly all great orators, Mr. Spurgeon possessed a strong 
sense of humor; and quaint sayings, pregnant similes, and racy 
anecdotes abound in all his productions. At one time he had 
been, in preaching, condemning the practice of cherishing sor- 
row, “nursing and fondling it,” when at last he broke out with, 
“Why, bless you, if you have a bitter pill to take swallow 
your pill; gulp it down; don’t chew tt.” 

Mr. Spurgeon had a sublime faith in the power of prayer. 
In the public congregation he prayed as one who not only feels 
his own wants but carries upon his heart the wants of his 
people. He talked and argued and pleaded with God as with 
a familiar friend. He prayed like one who really expected an 
answer then and there. He brought the congregation at once 
into close sympathy with himself, and then seemed to lead every 
willing heart to the throne. He prayed a great deal. At one 
service I attended he prayed briefly three times before the 
sermon. Despite his Calvinism, his deep experience forced 
him, especially in his prayers, to the expression of the purest 
Wesleyanism. One Sabbath morning he burst out with the 
exclamation, “ Lord, thou hast saved us, and we know it every 
day.” In his prayers he very frequently made the most feeling 
and loving reference to America and the American Churches. 
Ile evidently believed that the Almighty had some influence 
in the public affairs of the nation, for in one of his prayers 
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above referred to he not only prayed earnestly for the rulers of 
the land, but also prayed that Parliament might be permitted 
“to do as little hurt as possible.” His life was crowded full of 
remarkable answers to prayer, many of which were of the most 
startling character, amounting really to miracles in the true 
Christian sense. In consultation with a friend on this subject 
he said : 

Look at my Orphanage. To keep it going entails an annual ex- 
penditure of about ten thousand pounds. Only one thousand four 
hundred pounds are provided for by endowment. The remaining 
eight thousand pounds come to me regularly in answer to prayer. 
I do not know where I shall get it from day today. Iask God for 
the cash and he sends it, without my advertising or writing beg- 
ging letters or canvassing in any way. In every direction I am 
constantly witnessing the most unmistakable instances of answers 
to prayer. My whole life is made up of them. I should be the 
most irrational creature in the world if I should entertain the 
slightest doubt upon the subject. The God that answers by or- 
phanages, let him be God. 


The tenacity of his belief in the strict Calvinistic theology 
suffered him to brook no departure from it in his brethren with- 
out a vehement protest. And yet men would do their own 
thinking in spite of Mr. Spurgeon, and further and further his 
Baptist coadjutors drifted from what he held to be the only true 
basis of religious faith and fellowship. In an agony of soul he 
declared to all the world that his brethren were on the down- 
grade, and he began to talk of what he regarded as the apostasy 
of English Christianity. At last, in strictest loyalty to his own 
sense of responsibility and duty, he withdrew from the Baptist 
Union of Great Britain. It was a sad mistake, putting him 
really ina wrong light before the world, and yet with his 
peculiar make-up it was inevitable. To him theology was not 
a progressive science, and he never abandoned or even modified 
a single tenet of his system from the beginning to the end of 
his career. In the controversy referred to he was conscientious, 
and consistent with his creed and his character. He was 
quickly left behind and alone. But the weight of his theology 
could not crush out his love, or in the least degree abate his 


earnestness in saving men. The people flocked to hear him 
just the same, although many of them were now obliged to 
take what they considered the bitter in order to get the sweet. 
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Their heads often refused submission, but their hearts were 
still led captive at his will. 

The thinker and writer in Mr. Spurgeon kept even pace 
with the preacher. His printed sermons will not, from a lit- 
erary standpoint, for a moment bear comparison with those of 
Liddon or Beecher or Phillips Brooks, and yet in readableness 
and effectiveness they surpass all these as sermons. As an au- 
thor his product was enormous. For nearly forty years he 
published a volume annually of his sermons, and the sales often 
reached a hundred thousand copies, besides a much larger num- 
ber of single sermons in pamphlet form. His sermons and other 
writings were translated and largely circulated in almost every 
country of the world. A complete list of his publications would 
require more than a full page of this magazine. Zhe Treasury 
of David, in seven volumes, is his greatest work; his John 
Plowman’s Talks is the most popular, for one hundred and 
ten thousand copies were sold within three years of its publica- 
tion, and three hundred and seventy thousand copies have been 
sold up to date. His books are literally packed full of pithy 
sayings and expressions, all with a practical direction, and yet 
many of them gems of thought and facile composition. With 
these, as with almost everything he gave to the world, the 
tendency was not only to make men think worthily for the 
time being, but to act worthily, and that continually. He 
baited his hook with surpassing skill; he cast it forth with an 
adroitness born of faith and prayer; and he caught men. In 
1877 the membership of his London chureh was five thousand 
one hundred and fifty-two, while during his ministry he re- 
ceived more than thirteen thousand persons into his church. 
But he was larger than London. He preached to the world, 
and the saved through his direct instrumentality will no doubt 
be finally numbered by the hundreds of thousands. He was 
notably a teacher of preachers, and so multiplied his effective- 
ness indefinitely. 

So far as his London work was concerned Mr. Spurgeon was 
also a great organizer. A visit with him to his Pastors’ College, 
where over one thousand young men have been trained for the 
ministry at home and abroad, or to his Orphanage, accommodat- 
ing two hundred and fifty boys and as many girls, revealed to 
one a new and noble side to his nature, and aroused fresh won- 
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der at the broadness of his powers. At the Orphanage, espe- 
cially, his generous, manly heart found full play, to the constant 
delight of himself and others. He established a large refuge and 
a colporteur association, with seventy agents, in different parts 
of England. <A book fund, originated by Mrs. Spurgeon, sup- 
plied during the first ten years of its existence over one hundred 
and fifteen thousand volumes to poor ministers of all denomi- 
nations. He also established several almshouses and a flour- 
ishing missionary society for work in North Africa. To all 
these institutions he gave his personal supervision. It is said 
that his church maintained thirty-six chapels in different parts 
of London. 

Mr. Spurgeon was open-handed in the use of money. His 
charity in this respect was munificent and out of all proportion 
to his means. He earned large sums of money, but laid by 
only a competency. On different anniversaries his admirers 
gave him many thousands of pounds, but in every instance 
every pound finally went to Christian organizations. He de- 
sired money that he might spend it for others; but the spirit 
of mere money-making he thoroughly despised. He was 
offered a thousand dollars a night in gold to lecture in America. 
He said: 

I know nothing about lecturing; I can only preach, and if I 
went to America to preach I would not take money for it. 

He knew the value of money, and while generous to a fault 
with his own was extremely prudent and exact in his use of all 
trust funds. Hundreds of thousands of pounds passed through 
his hands, for which he was able and willing at any moment to 
give an account even to the last shilling. Everybody trusted 
him, and nobody’s confidence was ever betrayed even in the 
slightest degree. Said one good man of his church to me : 

I am grateful, beyond all power of expression, to Almighty 
God that no stain or shadow of any kind has ever fallen upon the 
character of our Mr. Spurgeon. 


All the institutions under his oversight were models of busi- 


ness order. 

The impression made by Mr. Spurgeon upon this generation 
was so widespread and so various that no complete estimate of 
it is possible. The results of his vast work abide as a rich 
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legacy to the Church of Christ. Even his conservatism was, in 
the main, a blessing to the world, tempered as it was with his 
faith and love. His self-abnegation in planning and working 
was Christlike. God has taken him to the activities and joys 
of a higher, holier sphere, but his memory will be forever pre- 
cious here on the earth. Of him it may be said in the fullest 
and most truthful sense: “ Blessed are the dead which die in 
: the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
j rest from their labors; and their works do follow them.” The 
: closing words of his last sermon were: 


My time is ended, although I have much more to say. I can 
only pray the Lord to give you to believe in him. If I should 
never again have the pleasure of speaking for my Lord upon the 
face of this earth I should like to deliver, as my last confession 
of faith, this testimony: that nothing but faith can save this 
nineteenth century ; nothing but faith can save England ; noth- 
ing but faith can save the present unbelieving Church; nothing 

4 but firm faith in the grand old doctrines of grace and in the ever- 
; living and unchanging God can bring back to the Church again a 
full tide of prosperity, and make her to be the deliverer of the 
nations for Christ; nothing but faith in the Lord Jesus can save 
you or me. The Lord give you, my brothers, to believe to the 


utmost degree for his name’s sake! Amen. 


Mews Urughtem 
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Arr. III.—REGENERATION AS A FORCE IN REFORM 
MOVEMENTS—SECOND PAPER. 


In adverse comment on a former article in the J2evzew but 





one point worthy of attention has come to our notice, the pre- 
vailing sneer at the communism of the primitive Church. It 
is exceeding strange that the men who were with Jesus and 
were instructed by him should, in the very hour of the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, make such a blun- 
der as they are charged with in ordinary allusions to that topic. 
In proof that this feature of the early Christian organization 
was not a mere brief and disastrous experiment we have space 
but for one quotation. Waddington quotes, in his Church His- 
tory, from a letter written by Lucian at a date probably not 
earlier than A. D. 250, in which he says: 

Their first lawgiver has taught them (the Christians) that they 
are all brethren, . . . They despise, therefore, all earthly posses- 
sions, and look upon them as common. 

Here we have evidence that for more than two hundred years 
after the crucifixion the social features of the apostolic Church 
remained unchanged. 

We repeat that if the entire population of the country should 
be “ converted,” or “ regenerated,” in an hour, it would not re- 
sult in a single reform in the industrial or social world. The 
question now is, Can that position be maintained ? 

True reform in every department of society must begin with 
the abolition of unrighteousness (that which is not right) and 
the recognition of strict and impartial justice in all relations 
between man and man. The natural heart craves ease, posses- 
sions, and power, and seeks the easiest and speediest means of at- 
taining them, and without regard to the rights of others. This 
is covetousness. Covetousness operates along distinctly marked 
lines; it takes possession, by force of arms, by strength of cus- 
tom, and by power of legislation, of that which rightfully be- 
longs to others. The outcome is the division of mankind into 
two classes, the robbers and the despoiled. 

The agencies employed by covetousness to enrich the few at 


the expense of the many lie open to the view of every thinker. 
All of the material bounty which God provides for the race 
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existsin the land. Nature is the storehouse in which all wealth 
is deposited. Ifa few men, or a class of men, can obtain pos- 
session of the storehouse they have their fellows at their merey, 
and may compel them to toil in precisely the same manner in 
which the sons of Israel worked for the Egyptians. Granting 
that the few, or the class, have the right to. hold the land ir 
private ownership, it follows that they have the right to de- 
mand and collect such rents, or tribute for the right to live, as 
they may demand, or as the sufferings of humanity will induce 
them to yield. When, as in our day, seven tenths of the popu- 
lation are landless, and cannot go to the storehouse of nature to 
earn subsistence, unless with the consent of the self-constituted 
owners of the storehouse, the competition of the unemployed 
will reduce wages to the starvation point. 

Again, the money of the country is a creation of the law. Its 
power for good or evil is in its leg: il-tender functions. The law 
is absolute that all debts and taxes must be paid in lawful 
money. As a cannes business cannot be done without 
the agency of money. But money is limited in its volume, it 
goes into the possession of the few, and its possessors levy a 
tribute for use (interest), which is always as heavy as industry 
can bear. Hence, under the law of demand and of competi- 
tion, the profits of business, in the end, find their way into the 
pockets of the land owner and the money owner. A fair illus- 
tration of our monetary system would be that government 
should decree that only certain kinds of envelopes should be a 
legal tender in the transaction of business ; that only one third 
the number of envelopes necessary to meet the requirements of 
the people should be issued ; and that the owners of this cireu- 
lating medium should have the right to exact for the use of it 
all the tribute the people would consent to pay. 

In the third place, there are legal methods of making gain 
which are unjust. A man who possesses only muscle cannot 
compete against a man or corporation backed by millions. 
Every opportunity for money-making, whether by legitimate 
operations of trade, by the possession of means, or by specula- 
tion, is taken up by the capitalist; and the end of labor is to 
enrich not itself but the employer, the company, the corporation. 
But this is of trifling importance as compared with graver 
evils; capital influences legislation, courts, the professions, and 
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the press to work in its interests. Tariff laws, railway fran- 
chises, charters, and statutory enactments all operate for the 
benetit of special classes, and create a wealth-aristocracy, with 
its base resting on the shoulders of the laboring class, which 
produces all wealth. 

Now, it so happens that the strongest impulse of human na- 
ture is the love of right-doing, fair play, justice. It is more 
powerful than loyalty to institutions or love of religious systems. 
In these days the ordinary man is intelligent; when he feels 
that he is imposed upon he seeks for the cause and source of 
the imposition ; having discovered the cause he revolts against 
it; and in the knowledge of the rightness of his cause he 
repudiates every institution, even to the Church, which justifies 
his opponent. The Church is the exponent of morals, and 
when its influence is weakened or dissipated the masses of 
the people will indulge their appetencies ; and even the heroic- 
spirited prohibitionist will find his way effectually blocked. 

It happens, further, that the three agencies of covetousness 
and injustice which I have named are the three leading ques- 
tions of reform before the people. England must settle the 
question of land monopoly before she can touch another great 
issue. In the United States the money question is being forced 
to the front (the issue of money by government directly to the 
people), and even now a great party is forming on that prin- 
ciple. In all civilized lands the attempt is being made to pre- 
vent legislation for the benefit of favored classes, and to undo 
the wrong already accomplished in this direction. 

Now, L[ assert that with these unjust economic principles in 
operation, and sustained as they are by the Church, if every 
individual in the country should be converted, regenerated, 
in one hour, this wholesale conversion of the people would not 
result in a single reform in the industrial world. And why? 
As land monopoly, money monopoly, and (economic) un- 


just gain are supported by the teachings of the Church and 


the opinions of believers, the conversion of the people would 
not change existing industrial and commercial principles and 
methods. If it had any permanent effect it would be to erys- 
tallize into unalterable law and custom the very evils against 
which humanity is in rebellion, and for the reason that the bene- 
ficiaries under the system, believing in their methods, would 
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refuse to change them. All the difference would be that we 
would have millionaire Christians and Christian paupers. The 
monopolists of land and money, transportation, ete., would con- 
tinue to gather in the results of the labor of the millions above 
the line of subsistence. Baptizing present business methods in 
the name of the Holy Trinity would not remove their objec- 
tionable features or deaden the sensibilities of the plundered 
masses. We would have stylish churches and mission chapels, 
distinguished preachers for the uptown districts and Bible 
readers for the tenement streets. We would have a religion, 
but a religion without true brotherhood or justice—the Church 
of to-day enlarged in its membership by the sum total of the 





population. 

But such a Church could not long exist. It would be rent 
with schism, torn into factions, and disowned by the men in 
whose souls love of justice is supreme. The same conditions 
would result which mark the decay of religious institutions in 
the past; from religion to infidelity, from morality to vice, the 
masses would decline. 

But would not the people, if regenerated, do away with the 
evils complained of? Not if such regeneration were under 
present methods, is the unhesitating answer. What promise 
have we that the man of to-morrow will be better than the man 
of to-day, unless his education be different? The men who are 
in ascendeney in influence in the Church to-day are the men 
who have the money to sustain ber institutions—land-grabbers, 
usurers, speculators, the beneficiaries of methods by which 
(economic) unjust gain is exacted from the people. The re- 
generated masses of to-morrow would not be any better than 
the regenerated class of to-day, from the fact that men who are 
converted do not seek a change in industrial conditions, but 
resist it. 

But what has the Church to do with these questions? It is 
a fair inquiry. It is, in fact, an assertion that the Chureh is an 
agency for saving souls so far as the next world is concerned, 
but that it has nothing to do with present righteousness ; that 
a regenerated, godlike man may profit by all legal methods of 
exaction; that covetousness and theft are Christian graces ; 
that the Church has no interest in the present social welfare of 
humanity. If regenerated men, as individuals and in the aggre- 
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gate, have no part in reform movements, to whom shall the 
world look for deliverance ? 

Men look to the Church to lead in the great reforms that are 
attracting universal attention, and they have a right so to do.* 
The Bible is clear and explicit on the subject. God's first law 
(enforced by the apostles) is that all men shall in the sweat of 
the face eat bread. That is, every man must produce by some 
fair means, or return to his fellows a full equivalent for that 
portion of the world’s wealth which he possesses and enjoys. 
The commandment against theft prohibits the gain of any thing 
by secret, unfair, or unjust means. The commandment against 
covetousness prohibits such a desire for that which rightfully 
belongs to another as would be a solicitation to secure it with- 
out giving full value therefor. The Mosaic code was, in part, 
an amplification of these laws. It recognized the fact that 
God’s provision for the support of his children is in the land; 
hence it was divided so that every Israelite should have posses- 
sion of his equitable share of the soil; and provision was 
made that the inheritance could not by any means be diverted 
from the possession of the original holder or his descendants. 
On the sabbatical year all debts were released, and on the 
year of jubilee all alienated lands returned to their original 
possessors, 

The power of a monopolized circulating medium to distress 
and impoverish a people was recognized and prohibited. The 
taking of interest was forbidden, and branded as one of the 
most heinous sins against God.t 

Unjust gain, by any means whatsoever—all unkind use of 
power, all unf: ulrness, all stealth and indirection, all withholding 
from a person that which was rightfully his—was strictly prohib- 
ited. This was the burden of the law and the prophets. Isaiah, 


*T hope that the opposition will study the Bible carefully before saying 
kind things. 

+ The Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., as quoted in the Chautauqua Assembly Herald, 
August 13, 1891, says: “When the Bible was translated ‘interest’ and ‘usury’ 
meant the same thing. The Jews were not allowed to take a solitary copper 
either of interest or usury. All interest of whatever amount was prohibited 
among the Jews.” The Pulpit Commentary (Exod. xxii, 25) says: “In Scripture 
usury means simply interest; ” and again (Isa, xxv, 4), “ By ‘usury’ is médant, not 
exorbitant interest, but interest simply, of whatever amount.” See Whedon on 


Prov, xxviii, 8. 
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in the first chapter of his book, condemns a splendid and loyal 
observance of the ceremonial law while the participants profited 
by injustice. One of the greatest sins in his sight, and de- 
nounced in his first woe, is monopoly of the land. The 
prophet Ezekiel classes money monopoly and the taking of in- 
terest with adultery and other capital crimes. In the record 
of the events in connection with Naboth’s vineyard we have 
“The law and the prophets;” but more clearly still in the 
fifth chapter of Nehemiah, where the favored classes were com- 
pelled to restore to the people their rights in the land and the 
money of the community. 

Jesus came to establish the kingdom of God among men—a 
brotherhood to be governed by the direct rule of God. He 
explained to the Jews the Old Testament Scriptures; and he 
declared that he did not come to throw down the law and the 
prophets. On the contrary he came to fulfill them. It is 
taught that he came to die, and that the social teachings of 
the old covenant are of no binding effect in our day. A like 
manner of reasoning would be: He came to fulfill all right- 
eousness ; hence the laws of righteousness are of no bind- 
ing effect in our time. He was talking to men who under- 
stood the social laws of the Old Testament, and they under- 
stood that he came to establish them in their spirit. He forbade 
laying up treasures in this life, and commanded that men 
should lend without hope of receiving again. Before the Ser- 
mon on the Mount he preached in Nazareth a sermon in which 
he affirmed the social principles of the jubilee, and for his 
plain speaking he was mobbed. Because he drove the traffick- 
ers and money-changers out of the temple the priesthood 
hounded him to Calvary. The apostles re-preached the Ser- 
mon on the Mount as the constitution of the kingdom of God. 

After the Holy Spirit had descended on the day of Pente- 
cost the believers gathered together, and the Church was organ- 
ized. They were living under an absolute monarchy, and could 
not hope to influence or change legislation. But they had the 
social requirements of the law and the prophets—what should 
they do? They could not sanction or profit by monopolistic 
methods of gain; exact tribute for access to the bounties of 
God in nature, or extort interest for the use of money; and so 


they sold their landed possessions and put their money into a 
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fund for the benefit of all who were in need. “ And the multi- 
tude of them that believed were of one heart and of one soul: 
neither said any of them that aught of the things which he 
possessed was his own; but they had all things common. And 
with great power gave the apostles witness of the resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus.” And this condition of things continued 
for at least two full centuries after the tragedy on Calvary. It 
was only when the world-spirit took possession of the Church, 
and when covetousness led men to sneer at the communism of 
the early brotherhood, that the gloom of the Dark Ages settled 
upon humanity. 

Our social system is different from any system which ob- 
tained among men who were governed by the will of God, 
and it is contrary both in spirit and practice to the teachings of 
the Bible. No matter whether the principles and methods be 
understood or not, facts demonstrate that the body of law and eus- 
tom to-day favors the few at the expense of the many. We look 
upon the laws of God which require exact justice for all, which 
aim after brotherhood and universal prosperity, and because 
they are strange to us, because their adoption would bring loss 
to some, we pronounce them impractical and visionary. In 
fact, we see that not only the requirements of God’s word are 
rejected by regenerated men, but such thinkers as Tolstoi and 
Bellamy, who, no matter what their theories may be, draw 
their inspiration from the Bible, are hooted out of Christian 
society ! 

I know there are grave problems involved. I know that it 
is difficult to see how the social teachings of God’s word can 
be put in practice in our day. The difficulties are not in- 
superable. There are men living who can tell how it may be 
done. But there is another side to this matter. It is not im- 
possible to do right. Every man can refuse to profit by that 
which is evil; if he has more land than he needs for his own 
use he can let his poor neighbor use the surplus ; the man who 
has more money than he needs can lend to his necessitous 
neighbor without interest ; the individual who is receiving gain 
from a business that makes use of unjust methods can with- 
draw from that business. Every believer in Jesus Christ may 
become a teacher of right-doing, and be a light in the world, 
even though his discipleship involve a life of poverty and snf- 
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fering. Every citizen of the United States is a factor in gov- 
ernment, and as such is in duty bound to strive for the enact- 
ment of just and righteous laws. And the Church can teach 
from her pulpits the truths insisted upon by the prophets, 
Jesus, and the apostles, even though every land-grabber, usurer, 
and beneficiary of unfair and unjust methods flee from her 
communion. There is no insuperable obstacle in the way of 
right-doing, providing a man wants to do right. 

To return for a moment to our original proposition. Our 
social system is firmly grounded, is clearly defined, and is sup- 
ported by the force of law and custom. The people, by tradi- 
tion, by education, by custom, by legislation, have been led to 
look upon it as just and right, and, maybe, the only possible 
system to be devised. But under the principles which govern 
society, wrongdoing, injustice, oppression, covetousness, vice, 


and immorality are increasing instead of decreasing. More 
than ever there is appeal to law and force to keep the people 
in subjection to the system. Efforts toward reform have proven 
abortive, and the Church is becoming more of a fashionable 
organization than a living power for righteousness. Every 


reform movement along the lines above indicated is opposed by 
the Church. Reform, to be permanent, must lay the ax at the 
root of the tree—must aid in enforcing justice and natural 
rights. The Church antagonizes the doctrine of natural rights 
becanse it conflicts with the doctrine of vested rights; and, as 
a consequence, if every individual in the United States should 
be “regenerated” in an hour, this wholesale conversion of the 
community—under present methods—would not result in a 
single reform in the industrial or social world. 
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Art. IV.—ORIGIN AND RELIGIOUS CONTENTS OF 
THE PSALTER.* 


Tuis large volume (8vo, pp. xxxvili, 517) from the pen of 
Dr. Cheyne is unique. There is nothing like it in the Eng- 
lish language. It therefore deserves attention. The eight 
lectures therein contained were first delivered as Bampton Lee- 
tures in 1889. The fact that nearly two years elapsed before 
they appeared in printed form shows that the author regarded 
their editing, with copious notes, appendices, and indices, as a 
matter of prime importance, though we are assured that no 
essential changes have been made (p. xxix). These lectures, 
brimful of varied learning, show wonderful scholarship and rare 
familiarity with literature, both ancient and modern, especially 
with exegetical and critical works upon Old Testament topics. 
The book is a difficult one toread. There is a diffuseness and 
lack of perspicuity in parts of it which are inexcusable. There 
are too many opinions accompanied with long quotations from 
various theological works ; and the multifarious reading of the 
preacher makes it difficult to form a clear idea of the exact na- 
ture of his conclusions. The book can never become popular, 
nor a standard work on the origin of the Psalter; it is too in- 
tricate, wordy, and vague for this. The author neither expects 
nor desires to make at once a large number of converts to his 
theories (p. x). 

In spite of Professor Cheyne’s plea for fair play and tolera- 
tion the tone of the book is often bigoted and dictatorial. It 
aims to be revolutionary. The learned author follows no guide, 
acknowledges no leader, listens to the voice of no mentor who 
might advise or warn him. He is solitary and alone; an in- 
trepid explorer sailing “up the stream of song;” a hardy pio- 
neer traveling through unknown regions. He has left the ordi- 
nary, well-beaten path, the good old way familiar to the masses 
throughout the centuries ; nay, more, he has even outrun the 
most advanced Dutch and German historical critics. He feels 


* The Orig and Religious Contents of the Psalter, in the Light of Old Testament 
Criticism. With an Introduction and Appendices. By Thomas Kelly Cheyne, 
M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture, and Canon of 
Rochester. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1892. 
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this, and would have all the world know it too; for, in a letter 
to the Atheneum, August 15, 1891, he complains of the injus- 
tice done him by a reviewer who claimed that results such as 
those expressed in this volume had been practically a settled 
matter in the Dutch and German schools of biblical criticism. 
Ile says : 

No comprehensive and systematic treatment of the Psalms has 
yet been published in either Holland or Germany. I feel that 
your reviewer has—no doubt unintentionally—done me an injus- 
tice in suggesting that I am only presenting views which have 
been long ago arrived at by others. 

IIe then adds that these advanced views have been persist- 
ently opposed by the majority of foreign scholars. Though he 
professes to make “ the voyage up the stream of song” accord- 
ing to strict scientific principles, we must confess that to us he 
seems to have neither compass nor star to’ guide his course. 
On this voyage, as on other voyages, he is fully conscious of 
his loneliness and of the inability of his brethren to keep up 
with him, for he speaks of brethren left behind and of the dif- 
ficult experience he had to pass through in order to gain or re- 


gain their sympathy (p. xiii). He frankly confesses a change 
of front, and that there is a noteworthy difference between his 
two works, The Prophecies of Isaiah and these lectures on the 
Psalter published ten years later. He states the case very 
fully, but we shall quote only one sentence : 


That extreme self-suppression which marks the former work 
throughout, and that willingness to concede to traditions all that 
could with any plausibility be conceded, it would be scarcely proper 
to exhibit in the altered circumstances of the Church (p. xv). 

In 1880 he saw too much with the eyes of his expected read- 
ers ; in 1890 he saw entirely with his own eyes. Time of com- 
promise has passed; We must no longer put a piece of new 
cloth upon an old garment (p. 4). He hails with delight the in- 
creased numbers who accept the plurality of authorship of the 
Book of Isaiah. While gratefully acknowledging his obliga- 
tions to Germany he nevertheless thinks himself deserving of 
a better title than that of “Germanizer” (p. 1). The author, 
formerly a disciple of Schleiermacher and Ewald, has passed be- 
yond these to the schools of Graf'and Kuenen (p. xvi). If his 
progress during the next decade should be any way commensu- 
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rate with that of the last ten years the most advanced historical 
or destructive critics of Germany and other lands will have to 
meekly follow the Bampton lecturer of 1889. He refers with 
pleasure to the few congenial souls among the English-speaking 
people, such as W. Robertson Smith, Driver, Davidson, and 
sriggs (p. xviii). He tells us that he has proved by personal 
experience that faith and free historical criticism of the Bible 
can be reconciled thoroughly, and that a work can be at once 
uncompromisingly critical and evangelical (p. xxiii). There is 
a pathos in the following : 

To me, at any rate, the exercise of the critical faculty and of 


the historic imagination has been as truly a religious work as join- 
ing in the worship of the sanctuary (p. xxxiv). 


Again: 

There is another priesthood not less of divine appointment than 
that of the Church—the priesthood of study and of teaching. 
All lovers of truth will agree with the Oriel professor in 
one thing, at least, when he says, “ Preconceived theological 
notions ought to be rigorously excluded from exegesis;” and 
with him every good man will long for the glorious time when 
all will break away from untenable traditions. Yea, we all be- 
lieve and heartily indorse his sentiment as expressed in the 
following : 


5 

The formularies should be interpreted by the Scriptures, and 
not the Scriptures by some current view of the formularies, and < 
true Evangelical begins not with the Prayer Book and Articles, 
but with the Holy Scriptures (p. xxvii). 

The object of the book, which “is primarily historical, but 
also in a very real sense apologetic,” is to show the very late 
origin of the Psalms. It is said: 


The Psalter is really a monument of the best religious ideas of 
the great post-exile Jewish Church,... From Jeremiah onward 
there has been a continuous development, through the cooperation 
of some of the noblest non-Jewish races and the unerring guid- 
ance of the adorable Spirit of truth, in the direction which leads 
to Christ (p. 425). 


The learned author endeavors to prove that the Psalter has 
not a single psalm from the pen of David; that, with one pos- 
sible exception (Psalm xviii), the entire collection is post-exilic, 
and that the earliest possible date for this, the earliest of all the 
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psalms, is between 621 and 608 B. C. (p. 206). And he assures us 
that he wil! “ not complain if some prefer to regard even Psalm 
Xviii as an imaginative work of the exile,” for, as to this early 
date, he adds, “I accept it not without much hesitation.” We 
are, however, told that it is barely possible that, “ considering 
how fond the psalmists are of quotations, they may have pre- 
served phrases or even whole verses of Davidic hymns,” which 
are imbedded here and there throughout the Psalter. The 
editors may have combined old Davidie with new material ; for 
“ great as is the variety of style among the psalmists, there is 
one characteristic which is common to all—a self-abnegation 
which delights, wherever possible, to adopt the ideas and phrase- 
ology of predecessors ” (p. 463). Though Psalm xviii is repro- 
duced almost verbatim in 2 Sam. xxii, and though the author of 
Samuel says that “ David spake unto the Lord the words of this 
song in the day that the Lord delivered him out of the hand of 
all his enemies, and out of the hand of Saul,” yet Professor 
Cheyne positively informs us that “the poem was only con- 
jecturally ascribed to the idealized David not long before the 
exile,” just as Psalm Ixxii was assigned by a still later student 
to the idealized Solomon ” (p. 193). Further on he adds: 

To the age of Hezekiah or (better) Josiah a critic may soberly 
refer this beautiful though difticult poem, as well as the prophecy 
dramatically put into the mouth ot Nathan (p. 212). 

The author suggests many reasons why David and other pre- 
exilic writers could not have written such poems as are found 
in the Psalter. I shall quote only a few such, as: 

It may be questioned whether either David (who was not a 
church leader like Zoroaster) or even Isaiah could have dreamed 
of church hymns such as those contained in the Psalms (p. 192). 
Again: 

Pre-Jeremian such highly spiritual hymns obviously cannot be 
(p. 99). The Jewish Church in Isaiah’s time was far too germinal 
to have sung these expressions of daring monotheism (p. 164). 
Speaking of the second part of Psalm xix, he assures us that 
* Davidie indeed it cannot be. Fancy the worldly-minded, even 
though religious, David inditing a hymn of praise of a rich and 
varied handbook of spiritual religion ” (p. 287). Desides, we are 
assured that “ David’s posthumous fame rested chiefly upon his 
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secular poetry (Amos vi, 5) (p. 192); and again, that we have 
“only two indubitably Davidic compositions,* both of a non- 
religious character” (2 Sam. i, 19-27; and 2 Sam. iii, 33, 34). 
To be sure David may have written some sacred poetry; but 
“as critics we cannot consistently suppose that the religious 
songs of David (if there were any) were as much above the 
spiritual capacities of the people as the psalms which, I will 
not say the later Jews, but which Ewald or Hitzig or Delitzsch 
would assign him” (p. 192). 

Notwithstanding the learned author’s ingenuity David is a 
real stumbling-block, a genuine Mississippi snag in the way of 
our intrepid navigator up the stream of song. For on page 194 
we read this wonderful statement : 

Indeed, I feel bound to assume the existence of a David (using 
the name in a symbolic sense) subsequently to the poet-king, ... 
who left a deeper impress than the historical David not only 
upon Amos, but after Amos upon the authors of the earliest ex- 
tant psalms. The grand fault of the elder orthodoxy is that it 
identifies these two Davids. 


The majority of orthodox believers have never heard of David 
the second, who, as far as American readers are concerned, 
is a mythical product of Professor Cheyne’s imagination. The 
author has also much to say of poets and psalm-writers who 
“ endeavored to think themselves back into the soul of David ” 
(p. 207). “Into the soul of David,” mind you, “that worldly- 
minded David,” a man who probably “ could not have dreamed 
of church hymns such as those contained in the Psalter!” The 
author of Psalm xviii “ thinks himself into the soul of David” 
(p. 70). Psalm xe “was assigned to Moses (as the one hundred 
and tenth was to David), partly as a mark of distinction and to 
insure for it the respect of future generations” (p. 75). 

It is remarkable what clearness of vision Professor Cheyne 

*It is very interesting to compare Professor Cheyne’s views with those of the 
same school as himself. Professor W. Robertson Smith says: ‘‘The Psalter as 
we have it unquestionably contains psalms of the exile and the new Jerusalem. 
It is also generally admitted to contain psalms of tho period of David.”— Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 176. Even Professor Driver admits, though 
cognizant of Cheyne’s claims, that “it is not clear that none of the psalms are of 
David's composition,” —Jntroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, p. 358. 
Professor Briggs, though regarding this volume as the best book of 1892, yet 


says “‘that most scholars now recognize that there are Davidic psalms.”—North 
American Review, January, 1892. 
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possesses, and how definitely he can fix the date of certain 
psalms! Psalm xviii must have been written between 621 and 
608 B.C. (p. 206). That borders upon the slippery edge of the 
precipice, for on page 228 we are assured that the year 607 B. C. 
“was the worst possible time for the composition of church 
hymns.” But for definiteness that is definite, though without 
one iota of evidence, either ancient or modern, except that of 
a purely subjective character evolved from the author’s tertile 
imagination, I refer the reader to his remarks on the one hun- 
dred and forty-ninth psalm, which “expresses the national re- 
joicing, not at the return from Babylon, but at the victories of 
Judas Maccabeus, more especially his last victory over Vicanor 
at Adasa,in March, 161” (p. 48). It would be easy to fill page 
after page of the Review with such bold though groundless asser- 
tions, but let these suffice as specimens. There is a recklessness 
about them which is bound not only to disgust every conserva- 
tive reader, but also to check every liberal conservative and to 
dampen the ardor of the most advanced destructive critics. 

The author insists upon two points: 1. there are no Davidie 
psalms—no, not one; 2. the Psalter, as a whole, is post-exilic 
(p. xxxi). There is apparent effort at a chronological classifica- 
tion of the Psalms, but whoever will attempt to reduce them to 
a tabulated form will, like myself, find himself in the wilder- 
ness. The very year and month when some of the psalms were 
written are given, but more often we have a vagueness and gen- 
erality of statement which baffles every endeavor at classifica- 
tion. The author contradicts himself in more than one place. 
On page 99 we read that Psalms 1xi and Ilxiii may well be Mac- 
cabean. They are also in the list on page 455. But in Note &, 
page 184, he says: “ Psalm lxiii is itself of the Greek period.” 
On page 148 Psalm Ixxv is called Maccabean (though not in 
the list on page 455), but on page 166, if I grasp the idea of 
the author, it is assigned “to one of the happier parts of the 
Persian age.” Such paltry contradictions are not strange, for 
the author confesses that his whole life has been one of modifi- 
ations of views, not only regarding passages and dates in Isaiah, 
but also in the Psalms. It may be best to let the author speak 
for himself on this subject. He tells us: 


Before I had given a sufficiently thorough study to the various 
groups of psalms... I had thought it possible that not a few 
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psalms might belong to the period of Josiah and Jeremiah, and 
that all the psalms which I now refer to the Greek or Maccabean 
period might be placed in the Persian age (p. xxxi). 


For other modifications of views see Introduction, pp. xiii, xv, 
xxii, and pp. 35, 182, 184, 266, and 275; also, pp. 164, 197, 199, 
215, ete. 

But to return to his analysis of the Psalter. He gives three 
leading groups—those which belong to the Persian, Greek, and 
Maccabean periods. 

1. The Maccabean psalms are: xx, xxi, xxxiii, xliv, 1x, 1xi, 
Ixiii, Ixxiv, lxxix, Ixxxiii, ci, evili, exv—exvill, CXxxxv-Cxxxviil, 
exlv—exlvii (7), exlviii-el. (For some reason ex is not included.) 

2. Pre-Maceabean or Greek psalms are: xvi (?), xlii, xliii, 
xlv, Ixviii, Ixxii, Ixxiii (?), Ixxxvi, Ixxxvii, exix, exxxix (/), exl- 
exliii (?), exliv. 

3. The psalms of the Persian period, which form the largest 
number, are not specified, for of course they are those not in- 
eluded in the above two groups. 

The reader at this stage might ask, Why this solicitude for 
making the Psalter, as a whole, a post-exilic production? Pro- 
fessor Cheyne would doubtless unhesitatingly and conscien- 
tiously reply, “The love of truth constraineth us.” But less 
radical critics will suspect that mingled with this love of truth 
is the necessity of maintaining a theory. The author belongs 
to the same school of critics as Robertson Smith, Kuenen, and 
Wellhausen (shall I add Driver and Briggs?), who regard the 
Pentateuch, or rather the Hextateuch, as a post-exilic work. 
Says Professor Cheyne: 

If the law as a whole were pre-exilic the Psalter, or at any rate 
a considerable part of it, should be pre-exilic too, unless, indeed, 
we go as far as to conjecture that a pre-exilic psalter, akin to 
though not as fine as our Psalter, has been lost. 

Again: 


That the Psalter, as a whole, presupposes the law is not to be 
doubted (p. xxx). 


Now, according to this school, the Psalter presupposes the 


Hextateuch. The Hextateuch is post-exilic, therefore the 
Psalms cannot be pre-exilie ; consequently, if the Psalter is post- 


exilic it cannot bear witness for any “ pre-exilic development.” 
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The fundamental assumption underlying and permeating the 
entire volume, as well as all the writings of this school, is that 
the Old Testament is a natural growth. This is nowhere stated 
by Professor Cheyne in so many words. At the same time let 
us remember that he is in fullest sympathy with the methods 
of the historical school, whose watchword is evolution, or de- 
velopment of religious ideas in such a way as, if not absolutely 
to eliminate the supernatural or miraculous, yet to relegate them 
effectually to the background. In other words, the historical 
critic manipulates ideas just as the geologist does specimens. 
For downright dogmatism no one can surpass some of these 
destructive historical critics. 

As a specimen of what this school teaches in regard to the 
dates of various portions of the Old Testament I shall quote 
from Professor Cheyne’s Origin of the Psalter. Daniel, “in its 
present form, is of Maccabean origin” (p. 105). “It was writ- 
ten in the heat of the Maccabean struggles” (p. 296). Indeed, 
“ Daniel, though mentioned in Ezekiel, is only an enigmatical 
name” (p. 106). ‘ Joel and second [part] Zechariah, Isaiah xxiv— 
XXxvii, as well as xxxiv, belong to the Persian period” (p. 120). 
“ The first section of Joshua (i-xii) belongs to the closing years of 
the kingdom of Judah” (p. 253). Proverbs i-ix cannot be ear- 
lier than the last half century of the Davidie kingdom ” (p. 217). 
“The exquisite Book of Jonah, though seemingly a pre-exilic 
history, is really a sermon to the next generation after Ezra” 
(p. 294), and the psalm therein contained is no part of the book, 
and may have been inserted after B. C. 198 (p. 127). Hab. iii 
is “one of the lyric passages inserted in the prophecies of the 
Persian period.” The “Song of Hannah” (a very late inter- 
polation) is certainly, like Psalm xviii, post-Deuteronomic, and 
probably an early post-exilic work.” Jehovah’s promises to 
David (2 Sam. vii) “ were written in the time of Hezekiah or 
(much more probably) Josiah” (p. 128). Gen. xiv, 18-24 is a 
post-exilic passage (p. 165). These and similar assertions without 
number are made without any effort at substantiating them, just 
the same as if we were to speak of asong written by some one at 
the time of the battle of Waterloo, Gravelotte, or Gettysburg. 

Professor Cheyne has much to say of editors and revisers. 
He manifests equal skill in dissecting a psalm, or even a single 
verse, as he does in disposing of a whole book, assigning this 
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part to the original writer, that to the editor, and the other to a 
reviser. Speaking of the Song of Hannah, he says: 

It has suffered somewhat from editors and scribes, and two lines 
were added as a liturgical close to the song, These lines give it 
a Messianic tinge, and perhaps point to the age of Haggai and 
Zechariah (p. 57). 

Here are a few more instances picked up at random; 

There was nothing to prevent a reviser from inserting Elohistic 
Maccabean psalms (p. 90). 

The concluding part has very probably been altered for litur- 
gical purposes by the Elohistic editor (p. 120). 

Psalm Ixxx is a beautiful specimen of parallelism tampered with 
by the Elohistic editor (p. 148). 

The original writer spoke in the name of the Church. The 
editor, however, did not feel, ete. (p. 161). 

Such statements as the above will be a revelation to those 
readers who have been accustomed to believe that the Jews 
exercised the greatest care in maintaining the purity of their 
sacred writings, and that no manuscripts were less tampered 
with than the Hebrew Scriptures forming the Old Testament. 

Professor Cheyne has no respect for authority, ancient or mod- 
ern, when at variance with any of his theories. Mr. Flinders 
Petrie, who ditfers from him on some points in Daniel, “has 
much exaggerated the antiquity” of the same (p. 10). Ewald, 
that voluminous writer and prince of Hebrew scholars, ascribes 
psalms to David because “he has not grasped the principle of 
historical development ” (p. 191). Hupfeld, a leading authority 
on the Psalms, “is surely too vague” (p. 223). Dillmann, one 
of the best living exegetes, “is probably kept back by his con- 
servatism on the dates of the Psalms” (p. 249). Josephus’s words 
concerning the verbal inspiration of Jeremiah are “a fiction” 
(p. 10). “Second Maccabees, or at any rate a part of it, is of very 
doubtful genuineness” (p. 38), for “its author was most prob- 
ably taken in by a mere forgery” (p. 457); while First Macea- 
bees, on the other hand, “is veracious, though incomplete ” 
(p. 103). A portion of Second Chronicles is likewise a fiction (p. 
52). And yet in the face of these assertions Professor Cheyne 
makes liberal use of most of these authors whenever it suits his 
purpose. The titles of the Psalms are valueless (p. 190). Even 
the fact that Psalm xviii is reproduced in 2 Sam. xxii, and is 
there as well as in the Psalter ascribed to David, proves nothing, 
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for in spite of Ewald even (p. 191) “it must be transferred to a 
later poet,” for that portion of Samuel ‘is only an appendix ” (p. 
193). The psalm in 1 Chron. xvi, 7-36, made up of Psalms ev 
and xevi, is an imaginary psalm (p. 50), whatever that may mean. 
The title of the seventh psalm, however, unless Professor Cheyne 
is much mistaken, “gives a hint of its origin” (p. 229), Has 
our author lost himself, or has he a theory to maintain ? 

Nowhere does Professor Cheyne’s method of interpretation 
appear in a truer light than in his remarks on that grand Mes- 
sianic psalm (Psalm ex), which he says is “in the fullest sense 
a glorification of Simon” (p. 24). He frankly admits that the 
vast majority of expositors are against him. Says he: 

If critical questions could be decided by votes we should have 
to allow that this psalm belonged to the Davidic age” (p. 20). 


The fact that Jewish writers refer almost every verse of this 
psalm to King Messiah, and the additional fact that no other 
psalm is quoted as much by our Saviour and the apostles in 
the same spirit, and that our Lord himself has pronounced 
in favor of the Davidie authorship, does in no way deter our 
author from making it a Maceabean psalm. And yet the words 
of Christ, “ David himself said in the Holy Spirit,” ete. (Mark 
xii, 36), seem to be explicit. See also Matt. xxii, 48; Acts ii, 
34, 35; 1 Cor. xv, 25; Heb. i, 13; v, 6; vii, 17, 21, and x, 13. 
He intimates that “ft is inconceivable that Jesus Christ should 
have formed critical decisions upon the date and authorship of 
the Psalms” (p. 34), and that the “subject of the authorship of 
Psalm ex did not fall within the range of Christ’s teaching ” (p. 
35). Yet many of my readers will accept the words of Jesus, un- 
critical as they may be, in regard to the authorship of this psalm, 
in preference to the unproved theories of the Oriel professor. 

Does Professor Cheyne believe in the inspiration of the Bible ? 
asks one of my readers. Though the word inspiration is found 
throughout the book, yet there is a vagueness about it which 
renders it hard to answer the above question. There are two 
references, however, which may give a ray of light upon the 
subject. On page 4 we read: 

To us, teachers of historical theology, and cramped by no the- 
ory of inspiration, younger students look for guidance in the seem- 
ing chaos. 
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Again, on page 28 the author delivers himself thus: 


It appears to be certain from many prophetic passages that in- 
spiration was not incompatible with some harmless illusions, 


There are two conclusions in this volume which demand our 
particular attention : 

1. Some twenty-six or twenty-seven psalms could not have 
been written earlier than the Maccabean period. 

2. There are no pre-exilic psalms; a part of the eighteenth 
is the only possible exception. 

So bent is he on discovering Maccabean psalms that we are 
told that, even if no psalms probably Maccabean had been pre- 
served, we should be compelled to presume that they “once 
had existed” (p. 15). Te maintains that “ Books iv and v of 
the Psalter received their present form soon after B. C. 142” 
(p. 12), adding “that there cannot be another time so suitable 
for the editing of the last two books of the Psalter as this 
period of the Maccabean history” (p. 11). What proofs does 
he adduce to substantiate the above bold statement? Not any; 
on the contrary, in the very next sentence he says: 

We have no ancient record of it, and yet, perhaps, it is more 
worthy of credence than the story of the completion of the library 
of national records by Judas in the untrustworthy Second Book of 
Maccabees (ii, 14). 

What the trustworthiness of the records has to do with Pro- 
fessor Cheyne’s statement is hard to see. He fails to produce 
any positive evidence that Simon edited these two books. He 
infers, however, that a man like Simon, who had done so much 
toward beautifying the exterior of the temple, would not have 
neglected temple music and psalmody. Now let us ask, If 
Simon edited the Psalter, or any portion of it, why is there no 
reference to the same in Josephus or some Jewish writer? why 
is there not even a tradition to this effect? why is First Macca- 
bees, which enumerates so many of the great deeds of Simon, 
absolutely silent on so important a question? and, lastly, why 
does the Septuagint, which, according to Professor Cheyne, was 
almost contemporaneous with Simon’s edition of the Psalter, 
contain no hint as to the Maccabean origin of some of these 
psalms, especially since it refers to psalms from the pens of 
Haggai and Zechariah? And another thing, if any psalms be 
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of so late an origin as the time of the Maccabees, how does it 
happen that the Greek translators should “ misunderstand the 
headings of, and various phrases in, these psalms?” While ad- 
mitting the importance of these questions Professor Cheyne 
naively replies : 

But, of course, the Egyptian Jewish community received no 

information on the subject of Maccabean psalms. It was not to 
the interest of the Jerusalem editors to publish the recent origin 
of a portion of the psalms. The title of Psalm cx, for instance, 
shows that the psalm was regarded as worthy of having been 
written in the Davidic age (p. 458). 
In other words, the Alexandrian Jews were duped by the Jeru- 
salem editors, who palmed upon their brethren in Egypt some 
very recent writings for Davidic. Does not this put the author 
of Ossian, and even Chatterton, in the shade? O ye wicked, an- 
cient Palestinian editors, how little did you think that a learned 
English higher critic would expose you! 

Our author builds entirely too much upon the bare assump- 
tion that temple music had undergone a thorough change at 
the time of the Maccabees. He first assumes this radical change, 
and then says that “it is one of the strongly marked features 
which enable us to determine the date or dates” of these psalins 
(p. 9). What evidence does he produce that there was any change, 
that there was a necessity for a change, or that Simon was at 
all suited for a leader in musical reforms? Why are all authori- 
ties, except a few modern historical critics, silent on this point ? 
Professor Cheyne cannot reply without again drawing upon his 
historical imagination! His words are: 

We may, nay, we must, conjecture that not many years after 
the second of these festivals the noble high priest and the virtua! 
king, Simon, devoted himself to the reconstitution of the temple 
psalmody (p. 11). 


And yet in almost the same breath he deplores his ignorance on 
the subject, virtually conceding that he is in the dark. He says: 


What would we not give for some precise information as to the 
character of the music at these festivals ! 

But, lastly, had Simon made any radical changes in the sacred 
music of his time, is it not probable that the headings of these 
psalms in discussion would have some reference tothem? There 
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may be Maccabean psalms, and Simon may have reconstituted 
the temple music; yet we have no positive proof of either. 

There are some reasons which, though not conclusive, mili- 
tate against the existence of Maccabean psalms. 

1. There are evident allusions in some of the apocryphal 
books written before Simon’s time to psalms found in the last 
book of the Psalter (comp. Psalm exvi, 2 with Baruch iv, 20, 
and Psalm exli, 3 with Ecclesiasticus xxii, 27). 

2. The doxology found in 1 Chron. xvi, 36 shows that the 
fivefold division of the Psalter was known at the time of the 
chronicler, at least nearly three centuries before Simon’s time. 

3. Tradition is almost universal in ascribing the close of the 
canon to Ezra, who is also said to have collected and arranged 
the Psalms in their present order. 

Let us next examine Professor Cheyne’s criteria establishing 
the presence of a large number of Maccabean psalms. He lays 
down four: 


(1) In typical Maccabean psalms there should be some fairly 
distinct allusions to Maccabean circumstances—I mean expressions 
which lose half their meaning when interpreted of other times; 
and (2) above all, a uniquely strong church feeling; (3) an intens- 
ity of monotheistic faith; and (4) in the later psalms an ardor 
of gratitude for some unexampled stepping forth of the one Lord 
Jehovah into history (p. 16). 


Space will not allow us, were it necessary, to enter fully into 
the discussion of these four points. The last three deserve but 
little, if any, notice. 

As to the “ardor of gratitude for some unexpected stepping 
forth of Jehovah.” Do we not find the life of David alone, to 
say nothing of later pre-exilic times, replete with deliverance 
after deliverance, and that in the most unlooked-for manner ? 
There is certainly an intensity of monotheistic faith in what 
even Professor Cheyne accepts as the genuine utterances of 
David on various oceasions, as recorded in the Books of Samuel 
and Chronicles. See 2 Sam. vii, 18-29: 1 Kings ii, 2, 7; 
1 Chron. xxviii, 2-10. 


As to the second criterion, that there should be a uniquely 
strong church feeling, it may be doubted whether the Bible has 
another character that is fuller of this feeling than David, whose 
life seems to have been devoted to the tabernacle and the temple. 
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The first criterion alone, however, if established, proves the 
presence of psalms of the Maccabean period. How does the lec- 
turer proceed to establish his point? He takes the one hundred 
and eighteenth psalm as the basis of his operations. He thinks 
“the historical background is here singularly definite ” (p. 16), 
and proves to his own satisfaction that it suits the time of Judas, 
and no other time. But, to be still more definite, it refers to 
Judas after his victory at Bethzur, at the rededication of the 
temple, B.C. 165. Having established the identity of Psalm 
exviii, he coneludes that Psalms exv, exvi, and, prebably, exvii 
are also Maccabean, though admitting “that these have not the 
same historical background” (p. 18). Let us now inquire, What 
makes the historical background of the one hundred and eight- 
eenth psalm singularly definite? is answer is as follows: * 


Jehovah has interposed; he has avenged the death of his khasi- 
dim; he has put down the idol-gods and their worshipers; friend- 
less Israel has proved too strong for the whole world in arms, 


The phrase, “ ‘in Jehovah’s name will I mow them down,’ suits 
the character of the terrible haro Judas.” “The stone in verse 
22 must refer to the Asmonzean family, once lightly esteemed, 
but now to become recognized more and more as the chief 
corner stone. ‘Jehovah (not Zeus) is God; light hath he given 
us,’ most probably refers to the dedication festival” (the lights). 

The above, I think, are all the items cited as making the “ his- 
torical background so singularly definite” as to point to Judas 
and to no other. Let the reader read this psalm and run over 
the leading facts in Hebrew history, and then say if there are 
not several periods in the history of Israel which fit much better 
than that of Judas the Maccabee. The fact is, Professor Cheyne 
could not have selected a psalm which has less of the definite 
in it, and, as Hupfeld says, one which has no direct allusion to 
any particular event or period. It seems that no two commen- 
tators can fix on the same date. Ewald says it was written B.C. 
536. Hengstenberg contends that it could not have been writ- 
ten till at least a year later; while Delitzsch places it B.C. 515. 
Even Driver cites this psalm as one wherein the historical allu- 
sions are too indefinite to justify any definite date ; and yet Pro- 
fessor Cheyne regards the historical background so absolutely 


* See p. 16, 7 
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detinite as to give him a sure foundation for his theory con- 
cerning the Maccabean psalms. If this, then, be the lecturer's 
strongest point, what must we say of the weakest? As far as I 
can see our author has not in any way answered the arguments 
of Ewald, Hupfeld, Ehrt, and Bleek. And the words of Bleek 
are as true to-day as they were when first written. He says: 

In fact, there is no psalm in our Psalter which on any sufticient 
ground can be placed later than the time of Nehemiah, about 
three hundred years before the age of the Maccabees, and but a 
few bring us down so far as the age of Nehemiah.* 

The word “king” in Psalms xx, xxi, xlv, ]xi, ]xiii, 1xxii, and 
ex is a veritable stumbling-block in our author’s way ; for wher- 
ever it occurs it seems to testify that the monarchy was still ex- 
isting, and consequently that these psalms were written before 
the exile. Psalms xx, xxi, xi, lxiii, and ex are ascribed to David. 
Professor Cheyne, however, makes them Maccabean, insisting 
that the authors of these psalms “ had used the word bn in the 
good old Semitic sense expressed by the Latin consw/,” and that 
any other designation than 3» for a legal Jewish prince would 
have been intolerable in a psalm framed on the Davidie model” 
(p. 200). It is well known that neither Jonathan, Simon, nor 
John Hyreanus was a king. How then could one of them 
have been the subject of any of these psalms? Professor 
Cheyne appreciates the force of this objection, and rather than 
acknowledge the Davidic authorship he suggests that “ it is not 
unplausible to suppose that the king of Ixiand Ixiii is Antiochus 
the Great” (p. 99); being careful, however, to add, “ but it is 
more natural to suppose the king to be Jonathan or Simon.” 
He admits that Psalms xlv and Ixxii are not Maceabean. Nev- 
ertheless David, Solomon, or any other pre-exilic king cannot 
be the subject, but, strange to say, “It must be Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, or some foreign king like Philadelphus” (p. 146). 

In this connection let us take up Psalm lxxii, which our an- 
thor assigns to the Greek period. The title ascribes it to Solo- 
mon, but we are assured that this cannot be, for “the poem can 
at most have only a dramatic reference to that king” (p. 141). 
Could we even suppose that “a temple hymn book existed in 
Solomon’s days, how could we suppose that a psalm like this 
would find or, at least, keep a place within it?” For “ we fail to 


* Fink itung, pp. 623, 624. 
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trace the lineaments of the historical Solomon in this picture.” 
More than that, it does not contain “even a dramatic idealiza- 
tion of Solomon” (p. 142). It is equally vain to find any traces 
of Hezekiah in this psalm. No more can it be Judas, “ though 
verses 12-14 do in fact accurately describe the public character 
of Judas” (p. 143). Neither can it be Darius (though this 
great and good king was worthy of such an encomium as Psalm 
lxii), for he lived too far away from Palestine (p. 144). The 
psalm suits no one as well as Ptolemy Philadelphus; therefore 
Philadelphus must be the subject of this exquisite poem. 

The royal subject of Psalm xlv is not King Messiah, as most 
interpreters have thought. Ewald, who thinks that it is Jero- 
boam IT, is mistaken ; so is Delitzsch, who says that it celebrates 
the nuptials of Joram and Athaliah; and so is Hitzig, who 
makes Ahab the subject. For “this psalm, like Psalm lxxii 
(striking themes are generally taken up in the Psalter a second 
time), must refer to Ptolemy Philadelphus on the occasion of 
his marriage to Arsinoé” (p. 170). In support of this strange 
view he cites the following “ phraseological or historical allu- 


sions:” “* Tyre,’ verse 12, reminds us that Phcenicia, equally 
with Judea, formed part of Coele-Syria,” as if there had been no 
alliance before between Tyre and Judea. Did not Ahab marry 


9 


a Tyrian princess? The phrase “a ready scribe” reminds us of 
Ezra! Verses 7 and 8 suggest Isa. xvi, 5, “ which is exilic.” 
“The gold of Ophir reminds us of Job” [sic], but of course 
not of Solomon, who used to send his ships with those of Hiram, 
King of Tyre, to that far-away land for gold. It is also barely 
possible that Hiram had a daughter, though this does not occur 
to Professor Cheyne. Psalms xlv and Ixxii have been regarded 
almost universally as Messianic. 

Who then, unless he had a special theory to maintain, could 
have thought of taking for their subject a heathen king, and 
one, though having so many excellencies, who had many dark 
spots on his character? We are told that this encomium might 
have been offered by some Egyptian Jew “in return for his ad- 
vancement to the civil and religious headship of his people” 
(p. 170). Our author admits, further, that Simon explained, 
“uncritically, no doubt,” these two passages as referring to 
Solomon. “For,” says he, “I grant that a eulogy of Ptolemy 
would not, as such, have been admitted into the permanent 
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Psalter by Simon the Maccabee,” but then “ doubtless in his time 
the original occasion of the psalm had been forgotten ” (p. 173). 
Such wild speculation as the above is called sober, evangelical, 
scientific, higher criticism, which all but the bigoted and igno- 
rant are expected to respect, if not accept. The very idea that 
a Jewish poet, in two of the most beautiful psalms, should cele- 
brate a heathen king and his harem is ridiculous and incredible. 

But, as already stated, the chief object of the book is to prove 
that the Psalter is post-exilic. Professor Cheyne is clear on 
this. His words are: 

But what I especially wish to bring home to the orthodox reader 
is this—that, if putting aside Psalm xviii, and possibly lines or 
verses imbedded here and there in later psalms, the Psalter, as a 
whole, is post-exilic ” (p. xxxi). 

1. The above assumption sweeps away with one sentence 
all the Jewish traditions about the titles of the psalms, Not 
only are these superscriptions worthless and nowhere to be de- 
pended upon, but also they are often the willful additions of 
editors in order to insure for them “the respect of future gen- 
erations” (p. 75). That is, some of these titles are pious frauds, 
innocent in themselves, but still added in order to deceive. If 
this assumption be true we must believe that the editors and 
revisers were all of them exceedingly uncritical, and even dis- 
honest in some instances. While no one will claim that any of 
these superscriptions are inspired, at the same time we see no 
sufficient reasons for rejecting the bulk of them. 

2. If none of the psalms (except the eighteenth) are pre-exilic, 
it appears very much as if there were no psalmody in the first 
temple, though Professor Cheyne does not claim this (p, 213), or, 
at least, if there were any psalms used in its liturgical service, 
that they have all either been lost or deemed unworthy by ed- 
itors after the captivity of a place in the hymnal of the Jewish 
Church. Now did the Jews, during the seventy years of bondage 
among their heathen captors, pass through such a state of spir- 
itual development and enlargement of soul that the old songs 
of the first temple became too primitive and crude to express 
the deeper emotions of their transformed hearts? What songs 
were those referred to in Psalm exxxvii? What did the taunt- 
ing words of the captors mean, “Sing to us one of the songs 
of Zion?” It is inconceivable to think that the Jews had no 
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psalms previous to the Babylonian captivity, and still more, if 
they had, that the palmy days of Israel produced none which 
were deemed of sufficient merit for the revised Psalter. In 
favor of this view let the reader consult 1 Chron. xv, 16-27; 
xxiii, 5; xxv, 1-7; 2 Chron. vi, 41, 42; vii, 6, and especially 
xxix, 30; also, Esdras iii, 10; Neh. xii, 36; Ecclesiasticus xlvii, 
8-10 ; 2 (4) Esdras iv, 37-50. Again, do we not, as Budde points 
out, find abundant evidence in what Cheyne calls Deutero- 
Isaiah, “that Israel had taken the art of psalm composition 
from their native land into the country of bondage?” 

3. Professor Cheyne further assumes that the most glorious 
era in Hebrew history, the golden age of David and Solomon, 
of Joram and Hezekiah, was less calculated to produce fine 
church hymns than the troublesome times of the Persian op- 
pression ; and that Ptolemy Philadelphus was more likely to be 
celebrated in song than Solomon, and that the exploits of Judas 
Maceabee called for greater praise than the united deeds of all 
the great pre-exilic kings. Such an assumption is preposterous. 

4. He further assumes that Ezra, who reorganized the Church 
of the restoration, rejected all pre-exilic psalms. Why should 
Ezra show greater regard for Moses than David, for law than 
song! Or why should he reject all pre-exilic psalms, and accept 
prophecies such as those of Jeremiah, Isaiah, Zephaniah, Amos, 
and Hosea? Ezra could not have acted thus, especially “in a 
time when the painful adherence to the ideal of the pre-exilic 
era was the ideal and principle of conduct.” 

Professor Cheyne’s arguments are too subjective, too arbi- 
trary and inconclusive. He is at variance not only with al- 
most every American and English Old Testament scholar, such 
as Harman, Green, Davidson, Perowne, and Driver, but also 
with the foremost exegetes of Germany, such as Ewald, Hup- 
feld, Delitzsech, Riehm, and Dillmann. If he expects us to 
change our views in regard to the origin of the Psalter we have 
a right to ask him for the most convincing arguments and indis- 
putable evidence; for a critic who has modified his views so 
often may yet receive new light, and once more write, “I have 
” as he expressed himself in the 
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now given up these views, 
jampton Lectures for 1889. 
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Arr. V.—THE CONFLICT FOR A CONTINENT.* 
Tuis is the theme of Francis Parkman’s noble series of 
volumes on the French and English in North America. The 


great work on which the author has spent forty-five years of 


labor is just completed by the issue of the volumes entitled 
A Half Century of Conflict. No grander historical monument 
has been completed by any American writer. On none has 
such an exhaustive study, continued for so long a series of years, 
been bestowed. None is of greater interest to the English- 
speaking people both of the United States and Canada. None 
abounds more with picturesque incidents, with stirring deeds 
by flood and field, with scenes of heroic valor, of deepest pathos, 
and of grimmest tragedy. The theater of the story is broad as 
the continent—from the storm-swept coast of Cape Breton to 
the farthest Occident, 

Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 

Save its own dashings ; 
from the ice-bound arctic wastes of Hudson’s Bay to the silver 
strand of Biloxi in the Gulf of Mexico. 

There is a unique dramatic unity about this story of a cen- 
tury and a half of conflict. The struggle began with ‘the earliest 
settlements of the French and Englich < on this continent. When 
the first colonists at Port Royal, on the Bay of Fundy, and at 
Jamestown, in Virginia, could scarce hold the Indians at bay 
outside of their stockaded forts, while behind them in its inim- 
itable vastness stretched the trackless forests, they yet in cruel 
reprisal harried each other’s settlements. Each colony, though 
occupying only a few acres of an almost boundless dominion, 
was insanely jealous of the possession of a single foot of it by 
the other. 

Deeper and deeper grew the imbittered strife—not only i 
the New World but in the Old the deadly conflict w: our dn 
the banks of the Ganges, on the shores of the Gold Co: ust, as well 


* Pioneers of France in the New World; The Jesuits in North America; La Salle 
and the Discovery of the Great West; The Old Régime in Canada; Count Frontenac 
and the New France under Louis XIV; A Half Century+of Conflict (two vols.); 
Montcalm and Wolfe (two vols.). By Francis Parkman. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., publishers. 
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as on the banks of the Ohio and the St. Lawrence. More and 
more closely the coils of fate were wound round the French 
colony, till at last on the Plains of Abraham the battle was 
fought which snatched forever the dominion of this continent 
from the French and gave it to the English-speaking race. 

This was a conflict not merely between hostile peoples, but 
between Democracy and Feudalism, between Catholic supersti- 
tion and Protestant liberty. The issue at stake was whether 
medieval institutions, the principles of military absolutism, 
and the teachings of Gallican clericalism should dominate, or 
whether the evolution of civil and religious liberty, of free 
thought, free speech, a free press, and the universal genius of 
free institutions should find a field for their development as 
wide as the continent. The problem was whether on the 
banks of the Hudson and the Mississippi, on the shores of the 
great lakes, and amid the vast prairies of the far West should 
grow up a number of free commonwealtlis, or whether an in- 
tellectual atrophy and religious superstition such as we behold 
to-day on either side of the lower St. Lawrence should charac- 
terize also the whole, or greater part, of what is now the 
American Union and the Canadian Dominion. 

No American writer—we think no historic writer of any 
country—has more carefully collected his facts, has more 
thoroughly sought out and weighed the evidence, has more 
honestly and candidly evolved his conclusions, than Francis 
Parkman. In the library of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, in seventy manuscript volumes, most of them folios, a 
great portion of this evidence has been filed. But the range 
of reading, the exhaustive study, the extensive travel required 
for the production of this historic series cannot readily be 
estimated. In writing the history of the Dominion of Canada 
the present writer has largely consulted the same authorities as 
the distinguished American historian. We can, therefore, bear 
testimony, from personal examination of the contemporary 
writers cited, to the thoroughness of his research and the justice 
and candor of his conclusions. No American historian has sur- 
passed in fascination of style and absorbing interest of narrative 
the author of the volumes under review. His literary style is 
admirably suited to the theme which he treats—a style now 
pure and limpid as a New England mountain brook, now 
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gorgeous with color like a forest stream reflecting the autumn 
foliage. With full volume, yet with many a local eddy and 
rippling affluent, sweeps on the steady current of this historic 
tale; now rushing, in scenes of turbulent struggle, like the 
rapids of St. Lawrence ; now spreading, in expanses of peace- 
ful truce, like its traneper ent lakes. 

It is still another of the many intellectual ties between the 
people of the Canadian Dominion and those of the American 
republic that it was reserved for a gifted son of New England 
to paint this great historic masterpiece in colors which shall 
never fade and with a beauty which can never die. But this 
story belongs not less to New England than to Old England. 
The brave actions on the side of the British were shared by the 
hardy fishermen and farmers of Maine, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island, aided in part by New York and 
Pennsylvania, and by England’s oldest colony, Virginia. On 
them fell the brunt of the struggle, and by their valor and 
fidelity its happy results were chiefly achieved. 

It is a strange blending of the civilized and savage that enters 
into this stirring story. Scenes in the court of Versailles and 
Fontainebleau, and of St. Stephen’s and St. James, alternate 
with dusky groups around the council fires of the immemorial 
forests. The peruked and powdered Louis XV and his be- 
patched and bediamoned court dames, and the sturdy Protestant 
hero, William III, and the gracious sovereign of letters, Queen 
Anne, by turns appear. The roar of cannon from the mediz- 
val heights of Quebec follows the pageant of mighty navies in 
the harbors of Boston and Louisburg. The crusading knight- 
errant, Champlain; the stern, feudal Baron Frontenac; the 
gallant general, Montcalm; the intrepid martyr missionaries, 
Lalemant, Jogues, and Brébeuf; colonial magnates, as Gover- 
nor Shirley of Massachusetts and Colonel Pepperell of Maine ; 
gallant Lord Howe and General Wolfe, dying in the arms of 
victory ; William Pitt, the great Commoner, who made true his 
proud bes ast that “ England should molt no feather of her crest ; 
and George W ashington, whose word “kindled the continent 
into a flame,” are some of the actors in this great drama. 

It may repay the time and trouble to glance briefly at some 
of the more salient features of this long conflict, and to notice 


some of its far-reaching results. 
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The character of Champlain, we have said, was more like that 
of the knight-errant of the medieval romance than that of a 
soldier of the practical seventeenth century in which he lived. 
He had greater virtues and fewer faults than most men of the 
age. Ina time of universal license his life was pure. With 
singular magnanimity he devoted himself to the interests of 
his patrons. Although traffic with the natives was very lucra- 
tive he carefully refrained from engaging in it. His sense of 
justice was stern, yet his conduct was tempered with mercy. 
He won the unfaltering confidence of the Indian tribes; sus- 
picious of others, in him they had boundless trust. Tis zeal 
for the spread of Christianity was intense. The salvation of 
one soul, he was wont to declare, was of more importance than 
the founding of an empire. His summary of Christian doc- 
trine, written for the native tribes, is a touching monument of 
his piety. 

That subtle and sinister system which in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries had belted the world with its missions 
and won renown and execration in almost every land gained 
some of its grandest triumphs and exhibited its most heroic 
spirit in the wilderness of Canada. The Jesuits had numbered 
as converts hundreds of thousands of baptized pagans in India 
and the Molueeas, in China and Japan, in Brazil and Paraguay. 
They almost entirely controlled the religions education of youth 
in Europe, and kept the consciences of kings, nobles, and great 
ladies, who sought at their feet spiritual guidance and counsel. 
They had won well-merited fame for attainments in ancient 
learning, for modern science, for pulpit eloquence, and for 
subtle statecraft. 

But nowhere did the Jesuit missionaries exhibit grander 
heroism and self-sacrifice ; nowhere did they encounter sterner 
sufferings with greater fortitude or meet with a more tragical 
fate than in the wilderness missions of New France. They 
were the pioneers of civilization, the pathfinders of empire on 
this continent. With breviary and crucifix, at the command of 
the superior of the order at Quebee they wandered ail over 
the vast country stretching from the rocky shores of Nova 
Seotia to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, from the regions 
around Hudson’s Bay to the mouth of the Mississippi River. 
Paddling all day in their bark canoes; sleeping at night on 
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the naked rock ; toiling over rugged portages or through path- 
less forests; pinched by hunger, chilled to the bone by cold, 
often dependent for subsistence on acorns, the bark of trees, or 
the bitter moss to which they have given their name ; lodging 
in Indian wigwams, whose acrid smoke blinded their eyes, and 
whose obscene riot was unutterably loathsome to every sense ; 
braving peril and persecution and death itself, they persevered 
in their path of self-sacrifice for the glory of God,* as they 
understood it, for the salvation of souls, the advancement of 
their order, and the extension of New France. “ Not a cape 
was turned, not a river was entered,” writes Bancroft, “ but a 
Jesuit led the way.” 

For forty years—from 1632 to 1672—the Jesuit missionaries 
sent home to the superior of the order in France annual * Re- 
lations” of the progress of their Indian missions. They are 
written in the old French and quaint spelling of two hundred 
years ago. These volumes are a perfect mine of information 
on early Canadian history. They contain a minute and graphic 
account, by men of scholastic training, keen insight, and powers 
of observation, of the daily life, the wars and conflicts, the so- 
cial, and especially the religious, condition of the Indian tribes. 
The missionaries toiled and preached and prayed and fasted 
without any apparent reward of their labor; the ramparts of 
error seemed impregnable ; the hosts of hell seemed leagued 
against them. The Indian “ sorcerers,” as the Jesuits called 
the “ medicine men,” whom they believed to be the imps of 
Satan, if not, indeed, his human impersonation, stirred up the 
passions of their tribes against the mystic medicine men of 
the palefaces. These were the cause, they alleged, of the fear- 
ful drought that parched the land, of the dread pestilence that 
consumed the people. The malign spell of their presence neu- 
tralized the skill of the hunter and the valor of the bravest 
warrior. The chanting of their sacred litanies was mistaken 
for a magic incantation, and the mysterious ceremonies of the 
mass for a malignant conjury. The cross was a charm of evil 
potency, blasting the crops and affrighting the thunder-bird 
that brought the refreshing rain. 

Yet the hearts of the missionaries quailed not; they were 
sustained by an enthusiasm that courted danger as a condition 


* Ad majorem gloriam Dei, was the motto of their order. 
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of success. The brave Lalemant prayed that if the blood of the 
martyrs were the necessary seed of the Church its effusion 
should not be wanting. Nor did the mission lack, in time, that 
dread baptism. 

Such zeal as that of these impassioned devotees was not with- 
out its reward. Inveterate opposition was overcome; many of 
the Indians abandoned their cruel and cannibal practices, and 
many of them received Christian baptism. 

Nevertheless, while giving due praise to the missionary en- 
thusiasm of the Jesuits, Parkman records that the Christianity 
which they planted did not strike a deep root. “ While hu- 
manity,” he adds, “is in a savage state it can only be Chris- 
tianized on the surface ; and the convert of the Jesuits remained 
a savage still. They taught him to repeat the Catechism, which 
he could not understand, and practice rites of which the spir- 
itual significance was incomprehensible to him. To his eyes 
the crucifix was a fetich of surpassing power and the mass a 
beneficent ‘medicine’ or occult influence or supreme efficacy.” 


In the ever-recurring conflict between the French and their 
Iroquois allies and the English the New England settlements 
had to bear the brunt of border warfare. <A reign of terror, 
desolation, and death prevailed along the whole frontier. Within 
many a village palisade the sentinel watched the livelong night 
away. Every house was a fortress. No mother lulled her babe 
to rest but knew that before morning the rooftree above her 
head might be in flames or her infant’s life dashed out by the 
blow of a tomahawk; and often, in shuddering dreams, the 
terrible war whoop rang like a death knell in her tingling ears. 
No man might go abroad in safety. As he held the plow or 
reaped the scanty harvest the bullet of a lurking foe, perchance, 
would whistle through the air and the scalpless body would be 
left lying on the ground. Even little children gathering flowers, 
and mothers going to the well or cooking the midday meal by 
their own hearthstone, were startled by the apparition of a 
dusky form, the glare of fiendish eyes, the gleam of a glitter- 
ing knife, and were slain on the spot or dragged off prisoners 
to a doom still worse than death. 

On one and the same day the ferocious Abenaquis burst on 
every hamlet, lonely farmstead, or forest fastness from the 
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Kennebee to the Piscataqua, sparing neither hoary age nor 
childing mother nor tender infancy. Like human hyenas they 
laid in wait for their prey, thirsting for blood, and after the 
savage spring skulked off into the forest with the victims who 
were not slain on the spot. Blood-stained and smoldering em- 
bers were all that marked the site of many.a happy home. 

And baptized men surpassed in deeds of slaughter the cruel 
pagan of the woods. In midwinter of 1703-1704 Hertel De 
Rouville, with two hundred French and two hundred and fifty 
Indians, marched two hundred miles on snowshoes to the little 
town of Deerfield, in Massachusetts. They laid it in ashes, 
and of its inhabitants forty-seven bedabbled with their blood 
the snow, and one hundred and twelve were dragged with in- 
human torture through the wintry woods to Canada. On Sun- 
day they made a halt, and Pastor Williams was permitted to 
preach a sermon from the text, “ Hear, all people, and behold 
my sorrow: my virgins and my young men are gone into cap- 
tivity.” His wife, Eunice Williams, nerved her soul for suffer- 
ing by reading her Bible. She soon faltered by the way and 
committed her five captive children to Heaven, when the blow 
of a tomahawk ended her life. 

Neither bribes nor threats could make the veteran mission- 
ary waver in his faith, “If I had the offer of the whole 
world,” said the sturdy Puritan, “ it would tempt me no more 
than a blackberry.” The child of Pastor Williams was adopted 
by the Caughnawaga Indians and became a proselyte to the 
Catholic faith. No money could procure her ransom. She 
married an Indian chief, and, years after, clad in Indian dress, 
visited her kin at Deertield ; but not the fasting nor the prayers 
of her people could win her back to the faith of her fathers. 
She returned to her wigwam in the forest and to the care of 
her dusky babes. One of her grandsons became a proselyte, 
and, for a time, a missionary to the Indians. At a later period 
he was supposed by many to be the lost Dauphin, son of 
Louis XIV. The descendants of another of these Deertield 
captives adopted by the French, in 1866, numbered nine hun- 
dred and eighty-two persons. 


One of the bravest exploits of the entire conflict was the 
capture of Louisburg in 1745. Parkman describes it as “a 
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project of wild audacity.” Louisburg was the strongest for- 
tress in North America, and one of the strongest in the world. 
The French had spent twenty-five years in fortifying it, at a 
cost of thirty million livres. It was surrounded by a wall forty 
feet thick at the base and thirty feet high, and by a ditch eighty 
feet wide, and had a garrison of two thousand men. It was a 
standing menace to all the New England colonies, and was the 
haunt of privateers who preyed upon their commerce. In the 
year 1745 General Shirley, Governor of Massachusetts, aston- 
ished the General Court of the province—‘“ a convention of 
grave city merchants and solemn rustics from the villages,” says 
Parkman—by a message so critical that he wished the whole 
body sworn to secrecy. The secret, however, leaked out, it is 
said, through the fervency in prayer of acountry member, who 
sought so earnestly, though unguardedly, for guidance that his 
words were overheard. 

» All New England, and Massachusetts especially, blazed with 
pious zeal. In a few weeks four thousand colonial militia were 
collected, and William Pepperell, a country merchant and militia 
colonel of Maine, was appointed to its command. The Meth- 
odist evangelist, George Whitefield, being asked to furnish an 
inscription for the regimental flag, gave the inspiring motto, 
Nil desperandum, Christo duce. Indeed, in the eyes of the 
zealous Puritans the expedition possessed quite the character of 
a crusade against the image-worship of the Catholic faith. 

On April 29, 1745, a hundred vessels, large and small, under 
Commodore Warren, having been detained many days by the 
thick-ribbed ice off Canso, sailed into the capacious harbor of 
Louisburg. The assailants had only thirty-four cannon to at- 
tack these solid walls, armed with nearly two hundred guns, 
many of them twice the weight of the heaviest brought against 
them. The French commander, after six weeks’ gallant resist- 
ance, yielded to “the reckless audacity” of the New England 
militiamen. As the Puritan citizen soldiery marched into the 
town and beheld the extent of its fortifications they exclaimed, 
“God alone has delivered this stronghold into our hands,” and 
asermon of thanksgiving was preached in the French chapel. 
The fall of the strongest fortress in the New World before a 
little army of farmers and fishermen caused the wildest delight 
at Boston and the deepest chagrin at Versailles. 
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Shirley and Pepperell now determined on attempting a still 
greater enterprise—no less than the conquest of Canada—and 
sought the assistance of the mother country in the undertaking. 
But an imminent danger threatened New England itself. A 
great fleet of sixty-nine ships crossed the Atlantic for the pur- 
pose of recapturing Louisburg, ravaging New England, and 
destroying the town of Boston. Solemn services were held in 
the churches to pray for deliverance from the danger. The 
French fleet was scattered and shattered by a furious storm, 
and—the pious Puritans believed in answer to their prayers— 
the New England colonies were saved from terrible disaster. 

In Longfellow’s fine poem, “ A Ballad of the French Fleet,” 
the situation is thus described by the Puritan pastor of the old 
South Chureh, Boston: 

The lightuing suddenly 
Unsheathed its faming sword, 
And I cried: ‘‘ Stand still and see 
The salvation of the Lord!” 
The heavens were black with cloud, 
The sea was white with hail, 
And ever more fierce and loud 
Blew the October gale. 


Like a potter’s vessel broke 
The great ships of the line; 
They were carried away as a smoke, 
Or sank like lead in the brine. 
O Lord! before thy path 
They vanished and ceased to be, 
When thou didst walk in wrath 
With thine horses through the sea! 


To the intense chagrin of the New England colonists the for- 
tress of Louisburg, by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, was restored 
to France. A score of years later, when garrisoned by thirty- 
tive hundred men and supported by ten ships of war, it had 
again to be captured. It withstood a vigorous siege for seven 
weeks. But Wolfe had overwhelming resources, and the town 
and ramparts were well-nigh demolished by shot and shell. 
The fortress constructed at such cost and assailed and defended 
with such valor was forced to surrender. Its massive walls 


were razed to their very foundations. The stones of its solid 
masonry were carried off to Ialifax and Boston, and the huge 
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fort soon fell into utter ruin. Where giant navies rode and 
earth-shaking war achieved such vast exploits, to-day the peace- 
ful waters of the placid bay kiss the deserted strand and a small 
fishing hamlet and a few moldering ruin-mounds mark the 
grave of so much military pomp and power and glory. 


In 1754 an event oceurred in the Ohio valley which opened 
the last act of the drama by which the French were deprived 
forever of their sovereignty on this continent. The “Ohio 
Company,” composed of London and Virginia merchants, be- 
gan a settlement and fort on the site of the present city of 
Pittsburg. George Washington, then a lieutenant colonel in 
the American provincial army, was sent to hold the fort for 
the English. A French party was sent to drive him from the 
fort. As they sprang to arms for tlie attack Washington gave 
the command to fire. “That word,” says Bancroft, “kindled 
the world into a flame.” It precipitated the earth-shaking 
conflict on the plains of India, on the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Spanish main, on the gold coast of Africa, on 
the ramparts of Louisburg, on the heights of Quebec, and in 
the valley of the Ohio, which led to the utter defeat of the 
French and the destruction of their sovereignty on this conti- 
tent, and prepared the way for the independence of the United 
States. In the very beginning, as well as at the end, Washing- 
ton was a prominent actor in the eventful drama which became 
the epoch of a great nation. 

Then followed Braddock’s unfortunate campaign, Montealm’s 
victories at Ticonderoga and Crown Point. The disasters of 
the English only served to arouse their intenser energy and de- 
termination. William Pitt was summoned to save the nation. 
His lofty bearing, noble patriotism, and honest administration 
were the guarantee of success. He resolved on the absolute 
conquest of Canada, even at the cost of England’s “ last shilling 
and last man.” He had a difficult task before him. “The French 
are masters to do what they please in America,” wrote Lord 
Chesterfield ; “we are no longer a nation; I never yet saw so 
dreadful a prospect.” Yet Pitt raised England from this 
slough of despond to the pinnacle of glory. He infused his 
own energy into every branch of the public service. On the 
plains of Plassey, in the trenches of Louisburg, on the heights 
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of Abraham, his influence was felt. From the general of the 
army to the private in the ranks everyone caught the inspira- 
tion of his intrepid spirit. 

The French girded themselves for what they felt to be the 
death-wrestle. ‘We will bury ourselves, if need be,” wrote 
Montcalm, “ beneath the ruins of the colony.” 

George Washington retrieved Braddock’s disaster by planting 
the red-cross flag on the ramparts of Fort Pitt, now Pittsburg. 
The name of England’s great Commoner is thus forever in- 
scribed on the gateway of the Ohio valley. The prodigality and 
poverty of the French court prevented sending reinforcements 
for the defense of Canada. ‘ When the house is on fire,” said 
the minister, * one does not mind the stables.” On the part of 
Great Britain tremendous efforts were made for the supreme 
struggle with French pow#r in America. Pitt infused his own 
spirit into every branch ofthe service. The world was ringing 
with British vietories. In India a merehant’s clerk, with a 
handful of men, had conquered an empire where the foot of an 
Alexander had faltered. Senegal, Goree, Guadaloupe—her 
fairest tropical possessions—were wrested from France. On 
the bloody plain of Minden her choicest troops were crushed 
before the British lines. At Quiberon Bay her fleet, destined 
for the invasion of England, was shattered by the gallant 
Hawke. Alike on the banks of the Ganges and on the banks 
of the Ohio, on the forts of the Gold Coast, on the Morro of 
Havana, and on the ramparts of Louisburg, the red-cross ban- 
ner waved triumphant, and it was destined soon to crown the 
heights of Quebee. In the Indian Ocean, on the Spanish 
main, on the Atlantic and on the Pacific, British fleets every- 
where swept the seas. ‘“ We must ask every morning,” wrote 
Horace Walpole, * what new victory there is.” 

Pitt chose his instruments well. With the instinct of genius 
he discerned the surpassing merits of the young hero of Louis- 


burg and intrusted to him the conquest of Canada. 

Then followed the tightening death-grip on the fortress 
heights of Quebec, and its heroic defense by its decimated gar- 
rison. The beleaguered city was reduced to the severest straits. 
“We are without hope and without food,” said an intercepted 
letter; “God hath forsaken us!” 

On the Plains of Abraham the battle was fought which irre- 
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trievably broke the power of France in the New World. The 
tidings of victory filled Old and New England with pride and 
exultation. The colonies, which had borne the brunt of the 
French and Indian wars for one hundred and fifty years, con- 
tributed their full share of valor and blood to the closing acts 
of this stern drama. : 

The conquest of Canada by the British was the most fortunate 
event in its history. it supplanted the institutions of the Mid- 
dle Ages by those of modern civilization ; it gave local self-gov- 
ernment in place of abject submission to a foreign power and 
a corrupt court; it gave the protection of the Aabeas corpus 
and trial by jury instead of the oppressive tribunals of feudal- 
ism; for ignorance and repression it gave cheap schools and a 
free press; it removed the arbitrary shackles from trade and 
abolished its unjust monopolies; it enfranchised the serfs of 
the soil and restricted the excessive power of the seigneurs; it 
gave an immeasurably ampler liberty to the people and a loftier 
impulse to progress than was before known; it banished the 
greedy cormorants who grew rich by the official plunder of the 
poor. The waste and ruin of a prolonged and cruel war were 
succeeded by the reign of peace and prosperity, and the pinch- 
ings of famine by the rejoicings of abundance. 

The one hundred and fifty-seven years of French occupancy 
had been one long struggle against fearful odds—first with 
the ferocious savages, then with tlhe combined power of the 
British colonies and the mother country. The genius of French 
Canada was a strange blending of the military and religious 
spirit. Even commerce wore the sword, and a missionary en- 
thusiasm quickened the zeal of the early explorers. The reign 
of peaceful industry was now to succeed that of martial prow- 
ess, and was to win victories no less renowned than those of 
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Arr. VI.— THE RELATION OF THE VOICE TO MINIS- 
TERIAL SUCCESS. 

Tue times demand an attractive pulpit. The preacher must 
draw an audience or speak to empty benches. The task is be- 
coming increasingly difficult. Some who could have succeeded 
in the ministry thirty years ago are necessarily failures under 
present conditions. To sueceed now in the proclamation of 
the Gospel requires the skillful use of every faculty. -In the 
study of this subject many points demand attention. In this 
paper we examine but one—the relation of the preacher’s voice 
to his success. 

Emerson is reported to have said to a student, “ Expression 
is the main fight.” He referred to the literary dress of thought, 
and spoke words of deeper meaning than he knew. To give 
the truth attractive and forceful vocal expression is as necessary 
as it is diffieult. The nearer the speaker approaches to the 
mastery of the arts of speech tle more good will he accom- 
plish, where other things are equal. Imperfection at this 
point discounts every remaining excellence. He is sent of God 
to mold the character and determine the destiny of men largely 
by the vocal expression of thought. His seminary and colleg- 
iate training, and even the induement of power, are prepara- 
tory to this work. True, he that has the Spirit has power; but 
power of all kinds is useless till exercised, and even divine 
power in the preacher is dependent for its full effects on vocal 
expression. The marked success of great men in spite of great 
fauits is no argument for the faults. The exception is not the 
rule, though it prove the rule. Even the oratorical genius is 
rendered less effective by his voeal defects. Every preacher’s 
voice ought to be magnetic, thrilling, and inspiring. It should 
ring true to thought and rise and fall in harmony with emo- 
tion. By nature it is not equal to this demand, and must be 
made so by art. Beecher, with all his genius, would never have 
made his name so famous as it became but for his vocal train- 
ing. Mr. Spurgeon said to an American tourist whom he met 
at a watering-place on the lower Clyde: “I will tell you 
frankly that the cultivation of my voice has been the study of 
my life.’ He added: “ Many clergymen who have more abil- 
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ity and culture than I speak to small congregations all their 
life for want of proper cultivation of the voice.” 

The plea for a “ natural elocution,” falsely so called, is founded 
upon error. In the sense of the plea there is no natural voice. 
The term “ voice,” as popularly used, has a twofold meaning, 
each quite distinct from the other. It means the vocal tone 
and also the method of using the vocal machinery. The tone 
or timbre of the voice is deterinined by the conformation of the 
organ. This distinguishes one voice from another, and in a 
measure persists under all training. It is, however, susceptible 
of modification for the better or for the worse. As to the 
inethod of using the vocal organs, that is a different thing and 
is never “natural.” In this sense every man’s voice is the 
product of unconscious culture. Every child is a graduate 
from an elementary school of elocution whose teachers were as 
influential as incompetent. Bridget or Chloe taught the swift 
young learners her own vocal methods. The parents impressed 
their defects on the young imitators. Afterward, and while 
the child was yet plastic, his teachers and playmates modified 
his tones. This child, thus molded, passes on his acquired 
voice to the man, who calls it “natural,” and refuses to study 
vocal culture lest it should be spoiled thereby. 

This stereotyped, juvenile culture fails to give to the voeal 
organs the range of power absolutely necessary to the dramatic 
expression so requisite in attempts to move men by the presenta- 
tion of the thoughts of God and the tenderness of Jesus. 
Every man called of God to speak for him to sinful men, and 
educated for the work, has an intellectual and literary outtit 
which, could he skillfully use it, would draw crowds to hear 
him. He has the “thoughts that breathe” and the “ words 
that burn.” But suppose, in addition, his eyes to flash, his 
face to glow, and his magical voice to rise and swell with the 
heaven-tide in his soul, like the music of a great organ touched 
by a ma‘ter, and all this without a conscious thought about his 
voice, and as well adapted and automatic as the sweet inflec- 
tions of the mother-voice soothing the weary child to sleep. 
That would be to be natural in the true sense. But such natu- 
ralness can result only from long-continued training. The ora- 
tor’s nobler self is chained, suppressed, paralyzed by false train- 
ing, bad habits, and hurtful conventionalities. God gave hima 
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harp of a thousand strings, the major part of which he has never 
learned to use, and the remainder of which, by imitating others, 
he has well-nigh spoiled. To move multitudes with the passion- 
music of Bach one needs to have a grand organ, full orchestra, 
and enthusiastic chorus, all handled by a skillful leader. To 
sway men with the wonderful message of divine love for sin- 
ners one needs skillful use of that most wonderful of instru- 
ments, the human vocal organ. Is it morally innocent for a 
preacher to tell the story of the gentleness of Christ as if in 
a rage, and with an utterance half screech and half growl? 

There are fervid young souls who could tell pulpit experi- 
ences that would convince men as to the need of voice-build- 
ing and training; they could tell how, as they stood face to 
face with the hungry audience, while the Holy Spirit breathed 
upon them, and great thoughts swelled within, burning like 
voleanic fires, they were helpless before the mighty storm. 
They could tell of such moments when the divine afflatus came 
upon them, and they seemed to have been changed for the, 
moment into a human cyclone held in with chains. They could 
tell how futile the effort to meet such a supreme exigency by 
more violently straining the already weary voice. With what 
pathos could they speak of their heart-breaking sense of failure 
and of hours of resultant anguish! [ow often the glowing 
climax of the kindled soul has been smothered with a gasp! 

For such moments—and they ought to come often, if not 
every time the man of God stands before a congregation whom 
God has sent hungering and thirsting to him—the preacher 
needs the mastery of a mighty voice. Some have fancied that 
if the Spirit is with them it is sufficient; but the fact is, the 
more the Spirit comes upon a man in preaching the greater 
the necessity for a voice of great compass. The possibilities 
being so much greater, the demand for mighty vocal resources 
is so much the more imperative. Those grand men who have 
the sublimest thoughts and emotions to utter need all that art 
ean do to aid in their adequate expression. If anyone is to 
be careless of voice and manner in the pulpit, let it be the 
preacher who has nothing of moment to say. 

The best voice, like the best mind, is the product of culture. 
It is both physiological and psychological. Three things are 
absolutely necessary to its production ; 
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1. The entire physique must be in the condition of good 
health. The organs of speech are affected by the general 
health. It is impossible to keep them very much above the 
average condition of the rest of the body. Sickness, acute or 
chronic, must modify vocal action. Perfect health is essential 
to the fitting presentation of gospel truth, plus the earnest 
preacher’s emotions; to that kind of speaking that moves men 
and compels attention, that sways masses as by a power they 
cannot resist. Our thought is not of a man in the pulpit by 
sufferance, seeking by every art of weakness confessed by atti- 
tude, tone, and gesture, to please a handful of critical listeners ; 
but of the man of God speaking winningly, indeed, but with 
power commanding attention from eager crowds, holding every 
eye fixed, every ear attent, every soul rapt. Of this kind of 
speech we say that it is in large measure a physical perform- 
ance, in so far that it depends on pure physical energy, and 
is, beyond all question, an exhibition of nervous force. True, 
as will be seen further on, it is more than that—very much 
more—but it includes that. Without a store of energy, the 
product of a frame well knit, well nourished, and well trained, 
the pulpit orator will never do his best work. He will not be 
able to endure the labor of profoundest thought nor to sustain 
the fires of the mightiest emotions. Much less will he be able 
to command a voice capable of responding to the demands of 
the pulpit. We do not speak of strength of voice merely in 
the sense of loudness. Within certain limits the weaker men 
use the most voice. Being compelled to use all their voice in 
order to make themselves heard they form the habit of using 
the shouting style. The ability easily to produce strong effects 
is necessary to graceful and forceful expression. The most 
impressive effects are produced by contrast, which requires 
great range of vocal power. Signs of fatigue in the speaker 
are, oratorically, calamitous. Woe to the preacher who allows 
the audience to pity him! For the best results he must speak 
in tones fitted to the expression of impassioned thought with- 
out sense of fatigue or sign of it in his voice or manner. From 
first to last he must be fresh and elastic and full of vigor. The 
power that electrifies the hearer is generated in the speaker’s 
soul, but it is transmitted by his voice. 

It is true that some weak and even sickly men lave done 
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much good in the ministry. Their heroic souls, conceiving 
great thoughts, have dominated weak bodies for a time and 
wrought wonders among the people. Sometimes such men— 
rare sons of genius—have done far better work than others with 
sound bodies. But with better health they would have done 
still better work. To fully meet the requirements of an earnest, 
consecrated, gifted soul, the voice must be enlarged by culture. 
Its latent resources must be called forth by long and skillful 
training. The vocal organs are composed largely of muscular 
fiber, and must be developed under the laws which control mus- 
eular growth, which are nutrition, exercise, and rest. Mr. 
Shepherd, in Before an Audience, almost bitterly condemns 
clocutionary instruction, and advises the young ora‘or to produce 
the desired results by sheer force of will. As well advise the 
untrained runner to win the race by force of will, or command 
the ambitious but flabby-muscled youth, in the same off-hand 

yay, to outrow the champion oarsman of the world. As easily 
could an untrained pianist give, at will, a brilliant rendering of 
most difficult music. Speaking commandingly requires both 
strength of muscle and skill in its use. Neither skill nor 
strength can be secured at demand by an effort of the will. Elo- 
quence is not kept on tap, to be drawn at will by those who 
have sufficient effrontery. The highest results of muscular ac- 
tion are never secured till long training has made it automatic, 
No artist ever accomplishes his best until by training he reaches 
the point where painful effort is unnecessary. The winner in 
the race is never so weary as the beaten competitor. He who 
goes into his pulpit wholly untrained, resolving to reach some 
ideal excellence, is doomed to failure. The laws of nature laugh 
at him. The soul tied to earth by the necessity of attending to 
petty details cannot spread her pinions for lofty flight. The 
pulpit is not the place for the display of mere will-power. If 
will is dominant in the speaker the audience will be repelled. 
The winning preacher is a winsome man. 

The high training for which we plead must be secured at 
home, not in the pulpit; and, indeed, must not be so much as 
thought of in the latter place. Its object must be to secure 
great strength and range of voice, and perfectly normal and 
automatic use of these new acquisitions. The various details of 
elocutionary instruction are not inventions to be sneered at by 
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those who hate the artificial. They are nature’s own method, 
as illustrated by those who are nearest God’s idea. The only 
path back to nature is by long and patient daily drill in the ele- 
ments of vocal culture. He who will be at the trouble to walk 
this: path will at length reach the point where the voice will 
serve the soul as God meant, and where thought and emotion 
unfailingly give their own color to the vocal expression which 
they inspire, and to all the body’s movements as well. He will 
then illustrate, when speaking, the saying of the immortal 
Tully, that “every thought and emotion have from nature 
their appropriate look, tone, and gesture.” The culture of 
which we speak consists of the daily drill of the organs of 
speech and the discipline and development of the entire body. 
The artificial life we live renders it impossible, without constant, 
regular, and systematic physical culture, to maintain the body 
in the condition requisite for the best pulpit work. Digestion 
must be good, nervous force abundant, the muscles firm, and 
the whole frame well knit and trained until it is lithe, agile, and 
graceful, The loss resulting to the cause of Christ from the 
inability even of scholarly preachers to meet the physical condi- 
tions of success is beyond computation. 

It is said above that special vocal drill must be accompanied 
by general physical culture. The reasons are not to be found 
in any arbitrary laws or rules of the elocutionists whom Mr. 
Shepherd so bitterly denounces, but in the unalterable laws of 
living muscular tissue. It is the same general law as that which 
underlies all education. One purpose of all educational proc- 
esses is to transfer responsibility and labor from the conscious 
to the unconscious brain and nerve centers. Vocal culture does 
for the organs of speech what literary training does for the 
faculty of verbal expression. He would indeed be an ineffeet- 
ive writer and speaker who should attempt to carry in mind 
all the rules of grammar, rhetoric, and logic. In the educated 
speaker all that labor has been made subconscious toil, as the 
result of discipline. That is what requires to be done for the 
spoken language and its innumerable variations. Is it unrea- 

sonable to claim that it must be done in the same way—that is, 
by appropriate and long-continued drill ? 

Let the reader bear in inind the purpose of preaching. It is 

not simply to tell the gospel message; that could be done by 
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the printed page. It is designed to persuade, to move men, 
to control their will, to inspire them to action, This cannot 
well be done by the unimpassioned reading of sermons nor by 
their monotonous extemporaneous delivery. But all classes 
of men are easily swayed by a speaker whose flexible vocal or- 
gans respond fully to the play of pathos and humor in his own 
soul. Before such a speaker audiences are always defenseless. 
There is no chance work about it, no mystery, and no failure. 
Given normal conditions, and the results may be looked for as 
confidently as the phenomena of electricity. The preacher thus 
educated may expect every time he speaks to get results com- 
mensurate to the value of his thoughts, which is a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished. It must be regarded as a happy 
deliverance from the mortification of seeing one’s best, most 
honest, and most earnest efforts fall flat on the listless ears of a 
weary audience. We mean to say distinctly that such deliver- 
ance is possible to every man who has anything valuable to say. 
Ile who speaks to pure intellect by mere words, however well 
chosen the words may be, must generally fail, for there are few 
audiences capable of attending to anything so abstract ; but he 
who speaks to eye, and ear, and all the soul’s susceptibilities at 
once by rich vocal tones, nicely tuned to every turn of the elo- 
quent thought and glowing with all the ever-varying hues of 
a great soul’s emotions, will never wholly fail. Positively dull 
he never can be. 

But are not the conditions herein referred to so difficult as to 
be practically beyond the reach of all save those who possess 
oratorical genius? No. Analysis discloses the secrets of genins 
and art teaches their use. Mr. Arnold, the skillful author of 
the Light of Asia, denies that the poet must be “ born,” and 
maintains that the art of poetry may be learned like any other, 
and that he is himself an instance of the fact. Be that as it 
may, orator jit has always been said, and is true. Every man 
of feeling and education-would be eloquent were his soul’s 
moods able to control the machinery of vocal and physical ex- 
pression. The failure is partly the fault of the said machinery 
and partly that of its master. It is the fault of nondevelop- 
ment through nonuse. The eure is not in a code of rules, but 
in a return to nature. The practical question is as to the 


method of applying the remedy, Before answering, we must 
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look more particularly at the evil to be cured. It is voca: inad- 
equacy. To express the infinite shades of thoughtand emotion 
the speaker uses but two or three variations instead of many. 
So far as this limitation is physical it can be removed in 
the normal man—and most men are normal—by appropriate 
physical means. So far as the limitation is psychological it 
can as certainly be removed by conformity to laws that are 
universal. 

Why does many an able preacher deliver an excellent sermon 
in a humdrum and tiresome voice? Is he unable to speak in any 
other way? On the contrary, he will develop ability to imi- 
tate any tone that may be given him as a model. He will soon, 
under good instruction, recite a selection after the model given 
by his teacher. Why, then, can he not use the same variety in 
preaching ? We know that as soon as he warms up in his ser- 
mon he forgets, as he ought to do, all about the new voice. 
For this there are two reasons: mentally old habit prevails 
over new purpose ; muscularly the stronger fibers control the 
action. Any given tone must give employment to certain mus- 
cular fibers. By a voice of narrow range the greater portion 
of the muscles of the vocal organs are unemployed. The par- 
ticular fibers commonly used receive larger supplies of blood, 
by which they are better nourished and made relatively 
stronger, precisely as the blacksmith’s right arm becomes 
stronger than his left. When a speaker attempts to speak in 
any other than what he erroneously calls his natural voice, he 
puts an amount of labor upon the muscles employed to which 
they have never been accustomed. The nerves controlling them 
are also made to do what is, for them, overwork. Nerve and 
muscle alike protest, work reluctantly, and gradually fall back 
to their old place. At the same time the psychological difti- 
culty contributes to the same result. Because of long habit 
the old voice is produced automatically, without any action of 
the will consciously exerted. But to make a different voice the 
man must give it his constant attention. This he cannot do 
and have liberty in extemporary address. Hence in a few min- 
utes the old voice appears. His vocal reform is a failure, but 
his sermon is saved from total wreck. And it is well. It were 
better to use the poorer voice than spoil the sermon in an ill- 
advised attempt to use a better one. There is no need, how- 
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ever, that this should go on forever. Not to improve in pub- 
lic address is to deteriorate, for the reason that such preaching 
is exercising our defects and confirming them. Hence many 
cannot preach as well at fifty as they did at thirty. This is one 
reason why some intellectual men have been forced to retire 
from the pulpit long before their natural force had abated. 
Life-long pulpit labor in violation of nature’s laws is destruc- 
tive of the power of agreeable utterance. 

This brief analysis of the trouble reveals the remedy. Under 
the laws by which a voice has been spoiled it may be restored 
and perfected. Let a course of vocal exercises be chosen that 
will call into action, normally, in due succession, every part of 
the entire vocal machine. Let these exercises be used daily 
from thirty minutes to an hour. This will call more blood, and 
hence more nutrition, to every fiber, and so impart increased 
strength. In due time the equalized circulation will equalize 
power. There will be no more dominant parts to tyrannize in 
speech and control in expression. Each part will be ready to 
respond when needed, and as long as needed, and to retire 
when done with. Thus the physical side of the trouble is easily 
and naturally remedied. The result is inevitable. To one 
called to preach it is not at all a question of can or cannot, of 
talent or no talent, of good or bad voice, but merely of a docile 
following of the simple hints of nature. At the same time, 
under the same treatment, tlhe psychological difficulty is insen- 
sibly passing away, as do the snows of winter under vernal sun- 
beams. During the hours of drill, while the mind is at liberty, 
it attends to the labor of using first one part of the vocal lig- 
aments and then another, until the old chains of iron habit are 
broken. A new habit is formed, the habit of a skilled per- 
former on a splendid instrument. The man who was a pauper 
in tone, color, and power has become a millionaire. Given 
right guidance in the application of these principles, and most 
earnest ministers would be able to secure gratifying results. 
The younger men would gain the chief prize, but even the 
older men would be profited. Want of space forbids any at- 
tempt to indicate the necessary exercises. 

2. In what has gone before it has been assumed that the best 
voice cannot be secured independently of mental culture. By 
best voice we mean perfected vocal organs faultlessly used. As 
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we have seen, voice is physiological in its base, psychological in 
its use. It is organized matter used by trained mind, so that 
results depend both on the instrument and the user of the same, 
As an-untrained performer cannot get faultless music even from 
the grandest organ, so an untrained mind cannot make perfect 
use of the finest vocal machinery. A student, through inatten- 
tion, may get superior mental and esthetic culture without cor- 
responding improvement in the use of his voice. He may, in 
spite of refinement and elevation of character acquired later in 
life, permit the habits of his earlier and perhaps ruder life to 
rule his speech. The final touches of excellence cannot be im- 
parted to the voice from the outside. In the last analysis the 
best voice is the automatic expression of the man at his best 
estate. A coarse man, for a temporary purpose, may assume a 
refined voice. But an assumed voice is not a good voice. It 
is perilous and needs constant watching. Any sudden gust of 
passion may blow the veil aside and reveal the actor. It is 
tiresome to exhaustion to be always vocally posing. It makes 
life a hollow sham, a pretentious unreality. No good man 
wants to spend time in putting on a vocal mask. The best 
voice is an honest voice. It is from within, not from without. 
It is solid gold, not plate nor gilt. Its refinement of tone is 
the measure of the speaker’s refinement. Its grace, flexibility, 
rariety, force, and sweetness are unstudied revelations of men- 
tal discipline, good taste, and sound judgment as to the due 
proportions and proper relations of thought and emotion. It 
needs no watching, but may be trusted everywhere, out of the 
pulpit as well as in it. It cannot be surprised into a false note. 
Many a man, while preaching, reveals his want of culture by 
his inflections, by the quality of his tones, or by his use of the 
degrees of force. Te is, perhaps, a strong man, but evidently 
a diamond in the rough. His brusqueness speaks out, his un- 
finished quality is manifested. To take a few lessons in elocu- 
tion will not much help his case, and may make it worse if the 
attempt at improvement end there. Without the broader, 
deeper culture of body and mind of which we have spoken, no 
study of rules, no skill in mimiery, will give the preacher that 
vocal power without which he must return to God with fewer 
sheaves than he might have taken. 

3. The third essential prerequisite to the best voice is a good 
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heart. It may be stated as a law that whatever affects the man 
materially will modify his voice. Changes wrouglit in the con- 
dition of the body by fright, sickness, or overwork immedi- 
ately appear in the speech. If those changes are transient, the 
vocal signs of them soon pass away; if permanent, the effects 
on the voice become fixed. The same law holds good as to 
moral and spiritual characteristics. How inevitably changes in 
the disposition assert their power to affect the quality of the 
voice! The fretful, pouting child is not acting when he 
speaks in a whining tone; he is but obeying laws whose action 
is imperative. The angry man, dominated by rage, uses with- 
out design the tone-color which is nature’s sign of anger. er- 
sons who hear his voice, but not the words he speaks, will know 
that his wrath is kindled. When pleasure rules the hour, and 
all the nature revels in delight, it is perfectly natural to speak 
in tones that are at once recognized as evidences of the fact. 
Everyone responds thus to the changes passing over him, unless 
we except, here and there, a very solemn preacher, and even he 
does so unless when in the pulpit. When, during a conversa- 
tion, a man’s heart is suddenly hardened toward his interlocutor 
the acute ear may detect an instantaneous modification of the 
voice. But it is not the transient moods alone that affect the 
action of the vocal organs. Still more powerfully the prevail- 
ing condition of the heart does so. This constitutes the dispo- 
sition. The kindly, cheerful, sunny-hearted man is revealed 
by the tones and inflection used in his most casual speech. 
Even the least experienced may detect the surly soul by the 
surly voice. The cynic can scarcely lay aside his freezing tones 
for an hour of social intercourse with chosen friends. Who 
has not felt the fascination of a low, sweet, persuasive vvice, 
every note of which was lute-like, and the effect of which was 
refreshing and restful? A presiding elder, fearing that a cer- 
tain young minister would be spoiled by his early popularity, 
said to him: “ You have nothing of which to be vain; you do 
not preach great sermons ; but you have a very pleasant voice, 
and the people like to hear you for that reason.” Could he have 
paid the young mana finer compliment? But he did not know 
what he said. The voice charmed the people because it told 
of the gentle, winsome spirit that ruled the preacher’s entire 
life. One of England’s greatest prime ministers said that he 
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never dared speak before Parliament when he had a state 
secret in keeping, because at such times all that was in him was 
sure to come out. His words are of broader application than 
he intended. “Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,” and that by its tones as well as by its words. Tlie 
dominant traits, whatever they may be, that color the inner life 
will also color the media of expression. 

Oratory is not a knack; eloquence of spoken utterance is not 
atrick. Grandest effects can be produced only by grand men. 
It is an imperative law that those who wish to be of large pro- 
portions in the pulpit must be colossal when out of it. No 
pangs of special preparation, no fervor of ambitious effort in 
the hour of delivery, can make a giant of the pigmy. True, 
sometimes the Spirit of God seems to temporarily transform a 
man in the pulpit and to enable him greatly to surpass himself. 
It is doubtful, however, if those who persistently neglect the 
ordinary means of culture are often thus honored. Those who 
constantly seek the presence of the Holy Spirit to mellow, re- 
fine, and ennoble the nature are far more likely frequently to 
enjoy such extraordinary uplifts, while their ordinary efforts 
will grow increasingly effective. The noble, magnanimous, 
consecrated soul, educating every fiber of the body, training 
every attribute of the mind, will speak the word of the Lord 
most powerfully and win most trophies for the world’s Re- 
deemer. 
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Art. VI.— HISTORICAL PREPARATION FOR CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 

Ilisrory, in one sense of the word, may be defined as the 
science of man’s progress and development in associated life. 
In another sense it is the methodical record of the facts and the 
principles involved in the progress of the society, the nation, 
or the race, as the case may be. It differs from biography in 
taking account of the community of men rather than of the 
individual. Again, history is neither the chronicle of events 
nor the annals of nations. It is much more than either. The 
chronicle of events is but the skeleton; history must present 
facts in the relations of life—must itself be animated with 
vitality. It must trace out the lines of cause and effect in 
human progress. It must discover the points at which socie- 
ties touch each other, and show their mutual action and reac- 
tion. It should also mark the proper limits of the society or 
the nation, and assign it its appropriate place in the scale of 
influence or civilization. Moreover, history must discover the 
principles of progress, the conditions of social and national wel- 
fare, the circumstances which have contributed to the ameliora- 
tion of man’s lot, and the institutions which either simply indi- 
eate the steps in the movements of past ages or remain as the 
embodiment of present attainments. Then, again, it should 
point out the errors and their causes which have appeared, 
neither hiding the true face of the past nor extenuating its 
crimes. By thus presenting an inductive view of facts and 
events, in relation to man and to each other, under the various 
forms and conditions of associated life, history furnishes the 
basis and lays the foundation for political and social science. 

In a higher view it must frame a philosophy of its own dis- 
coveries and give at least an approximate explanation of that 
course of events the record of which it presents. This the 
Christian historian aims to do. He looks forward as well 
as backward. He sees the hand of divine Providence in the 
course of human events and offers that as the true philosophy 
of history ; and he hopes, as the influence of the Gospel leavens 
society, for the final triumph of Christian civilization. 

It may be questioned whether there is any sure ground for 
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this hope. As an unprejudiced historian, free to distinguish 
the limits and admit the claims of truth, can he find traces of 
the work of Providence in the course of events? A mere dog- 
matic reply would not be a sufficient answer. If, however, we 
tind a coincidence of causes and a convergence of events occur- 
ring in different historical fields, meeting at an appropriate 
point, adapted for the service of Christianity, and as conditions, 
though not in any true sense causes, of its energy, lending their 
aid to the promotion of -its influence, we shall have found some 
vindication for the position of the Christian historian, and some 
confirmation of the Christian conviction of truth, by a kind of 
evidence similar to that which justifies the theistic argument 
from design in nature. This historical adaptation we hope to 
find exemplified in the antecedent conditions and events pre- 
paratory to Christianity; and if it appear that all preceding 
history, so far as it has any permanent influence, either directly 
or indirectly contributed to the preparation for Christianity, we 
may justly infer that it was designed, and we may confidently 
expect to find Christianity standing in the most important rela- 
tion to all subsequent history. 

In general it may be said that the period immediately pre- 
ceding the Christian era was marked by three prominent char- 
acteristics—expectation, unification, degeneration. 

I. 1. The animating principle of all Jewish history was reli- 
ance upon prophetic anticipation and hope in its fulfillment. 
The Jews as a nation certainly had a most checkered career, but 
no changes of fortune could diminish the spirit of their national 
unity or lessen the ardor of their national expectation. The 
whole course of their history was that of a unified and progress- 
ive life. The hope of Abraham, the father of the faithful, 
that of him should spring up a great nation which would touch 
all the nations of the world with a living power, projected itself 
onward through almost countless generations. That hope main- 
tained its influence over all legislation, whether relating to pub- 
lie or private conduct. It left no room for the amalgamation 
of the people, either as vanquished or victors, with any other na- 
tion. Yet it encouraged them to assimilate all that might come, 
from whatever source, as a contribution to their progress. 

As captive bands in Egypt the descendants of Israel grew to 
national greatness. Every influence, not excepting the eondi- 
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tion of abject slavery, lent its aid to the unification of the peo- 
ple and the confirmation of their hope. Released from Egypt 
they wandered in the wilderness, and a new generation, trained 
by the hardships of nomadic life, settled as conquerors in a rich 
and adequate territory. But their government, though a theoe- 
racy, was not yet settled and firm. The realization of their 
hopes had not yet been reached. The establishment of the 
kingdom was in some sense a defection from God, but it was 
a necessary step in the progress of events. With it came the 
building of the temple, the center of hope and the sign and 
seal of the divine presence. Both temple and kingdom were 
destroyed after they had completed their purpose, and the idea 
of monotheistic worship and of the sovereignty of God had 
been firmly fixed in the Jewish mind. Now the Jews were 
prepared to maintain their faith in the face of the world, and it 
was time for other lessons. The captivity is the beginning of 
widening influences and new instructions. Prophecy ceases 
and a new hierarchy arises whose business is interpretation. 
The synagogue becomes necessary as a place of meeting and 
instruction. Again, under Grecian influence, the Jews were 
scattered to all parts of the civilized world, not to lose their 
distinct characteristics and become absorbed in the general 
community, but to act as missionaries and to inculcate the pro- 
phetic expectation of their race, which no adverse circumstances, 
either political or religious, could weaken, much less destroy. 
Now that the ancestral dominion was lost, the belief that a new 
king of David’s line should found another kingdom, more glo- 
rious than the first, became intensified. Thus Israel should be 
gathered again into one, and all the nations become proselytes. 

2. The writings of the Jews were characterized by the same 
prophetic anticipation, The Hebrew Scriptures, from the first 
promise made to Adam and Eve down to the last utterance of 
Malachi, seem to indicate the coming of One whose advent 
would be of the utmost importance to the world at large. 
These books were written by various authors, at various times, 
and on various subjects, legal, historical, prophetical, poetical, 
but they are bound together in unity and harmony by one 
common hope, which gives a logical connection to the whole. 
Especially does it seem that at every critical epoch in their his- 
tory emphasis is placed upon the Messianic idea. Abraham was 
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assured that through his children blessing would come to the 
whole earth. ‘The law from the first exhibited the image of a 
nobler law,” and Moses was a type of a higher Lawgiver. With 
the establishment of the kingdom there came another form of 
Messianic representation. When David had reached the acme 
of his power prophecy delighted to declare that a “son of Da- 
vid” should rule forever. The captivity served as the occasion 
to give a wider view of the world-wide sway of Israel’s true 
king. The prophetic books are replete with the Messianic idea 
contained in definite promises, typified by historical representa- 
tions, and expressed by various figurative illustrations. The 
later Jewish writings also contain numerous descriptions of the 
coming kingdom, and the signs with which it would be accom- 
panied. Whatever defection existed among the later Jews, they 
did not eliminate from their writings the hope of deliverance. 

3. The typical character of the Jewish worship indicated 
that it was temporary, and must in time give place to some- 
thing better. The temple, with its altar and holy of holies 
the various sacrifices, corresponding to a variety of human 
experiences—were symbolical of a nearer approach to God, a 
more manifest and complete satisfaction of religious needs and 
higher spiritual relations. The Levitical worship was valuable 
chiefly as it typified the spiritual. It gained most of its force 
from the prophetic idea which it contained and the antitype 
whom it represented. In the period immediately preceding 
the Christian era the Hebrew worship was formal and lifeless. 
The temple service had become cumbrous and exacting. Tra- 
ditionalism had introduced a number of vain external observ- 
ances; but beneath and beyond all there was hope of moral 
deliverance, undefined though it might be. 

4. The attention given to genealogies is additional evidence 
of the same expectation. The people did not care so much for 
the past as for the future—not so much for the descent from 
Abraham as for the anticipation of the Messiah. It was this 
thought which kept the tribes distinct from each other, so that 
nearly two thousand years from the time of Israel Joseph goes to 
his own town of Bethlehem for the enrollment commanded by 
Cesar Augustus. In their accounts Matthew and Luke both ree- 
ognize the importance of the genealogical argument by tracing 
the descent of Jesus according to his predicted tribal ancestry. 
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5. There was a widespread expectation of some great event 
soon to occur, as indicated in the gospel history at the time 
when Jesus began to teach. The people came from “ Jerusalem, 
and all Judea, and all the region round about Jordan” to John’s 
baptism, wondering “ whether he were the Christ.” Then there 
was Simeon, a man “ just and devout, waiting for the consolation 
of Israel,” to whom it was “revealed that he should not see 
death before he had seen the Lord’s Christ.” Anna the proph- 
etess shared the same expectation with others who were “ look- 
ing for the redemption of Jerusalem.” Paul could say, “ Unto 
the promise made of God unto our fathers our twelve tribes, 
earnestly serving God day and night, hope to come.” 

The existence of this hope is farther attested by the rise of 
the party of the Zealots and the appearance of false Christs who 
came forth hoping to take advantage of the times and estab- 
lish their claims to Messiahship. The testimony of Gamaliel 
is in point: “ Before these days rose up Theudas, giving him- 
self ont to be somebody; to whom a number of men, about 
four hundred, joined themselves: who was slain; and all, as 
many as obeyed him, were dispersed and came to naught. 
After this man rose up Judas of Galilee, in the days of the 
enrollment, and drew away some of the people after him: he 
also perished ; and all, as many as obeyed him, were scattered 
abroad.” Josephus speaks of such false leaders as “ vagabond 
men and deceivers, who, under pretense of divine inspiration, 
compassed revolutions and changes, and persuaded the multi- 
tude to indulge in mad hopes.” Even the stubbornness with 
which the siege of Jerusalem was sustained was due to the 
hope of Messianic deliverance. 

6. Jesus himself takes account, in his teaching, of the preva- 
lent expectation. He declares that he himself is the fulfillment 
of prophecy. In the synagogue, after reading a well-known 
Messianic prediction, he says, “ This day is this Scripture ful- 
filled in your ears.” To the woman of Samaria, who ventured 


to express the opinion of her race in respect to the Messiah, he 
said, “I that speak unto thee am he.” Again, to the Jews he 
said, “Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life: and they are they which testify of me.” But why 
multiply examples? The whole tenor of his teaching assumes 
that he is the son of prophecy, and that he has come in the full- 
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ness of time to obey the will of his Father, and to satisfy the 
needs of a people who are waiting in desire for him. 

7. There are evidences of a similar expectation among the 
heathen races. Tacitus and Suetonius, as well as Josephus, 
give their testimony to the fact that there was throughout the 
East a strong conviction that a new king would arise in Judea 
and attain a world-wide dominion, who would also unite un- 
der his command the forces of good and light and dispel the 
evil and darkness in which the world was enshrouded. The 
Zoroastrian faith beheld a struggle between the god of good 
and the demon of evil in association with their respective aux- 


iliary spirits. In the same struggle good men and good angels 


were arrayed in conflict with wicked men and evil angels. It 
was believed that right would at last triumph and the victory 
would be sure. A mediator was also expected whose mission 
would be reconciliation. The magi fully attested their expec- 
tation of a Messiah by inquiring, ‘“ Where is He that is born 
King of the Jews ?” 

8. Among the Greeks and Romans, also, there are traces of 
an undefined expectation. Take, for example, the fourth of 
Virgil’s eclogues, which has been compared to the prophetic 
words of Isaiah. The most plausible explanation of this re- 
markable poem supposes it to express the prevalent feeling 
of the time. The several succeeding ages predicted in the 
Cumean verses had almost run their course; a short time, 
and the cycle would be completed and the golden age would re- 
turn with abundance of provision and of peace and joy. What 
if, as some have hinted, the ultimate source of Virgil’s predic- 
tions was a Jewish sibyl? Whether derived from Judean in- 
fluence or not, it is historically certain that there was a very 
general expectation of a coming One whose beneficent influence 
should be extensively acknowledged. 

II. 1. A second significant characteristic of the period is 
found in the principles of unification at work. When Aris- 
totle aroused in his pupil, the young Alexander, a love of the 
Greek language and literature and the Greek modes of thought 
and manner of life, he little knew that he was adding another 
link to the chain of cireumstances which should lead to such 
important events in the world’s history. The glory of Alex- 
ander was of short duration, but the work which he accom- 
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plished was of vast consequence. With the march of his army 
the barriers between the East and the West were broken down ; 
and, though the kingdom formed by Alexander was split into 
fragments at his death, the dissemination of the Greek lan- 
guage and thought, the new interest in the different races, and 
the unity of impulse did not die out until they had accom- 
plished their immediate purpose and were transplanted to a 
more productive soil. When the apostles of Christianity, and 
especially the apostle to the Gentiles, went on their missionary 
journeys they were able to speak the Greek language with all 
its philosophical exactness, and whether at Antioch, at Philippi, 
or at Athens, they had hearers who clearly understood their 
speech. Moreover, the language was precise and spiritual, and 
capable, with slight change in intensity, of expressing the high- 
est thoughts of philosophy and religion. The missionaries of 
the present day, who encounter so many linguistic difficulties, 
know how helpful this knowledge of Greek must have been. 

2. The influence of the Greek language was well supported 
by the work of the Roman legions and the authority of Roman 
law and government. However selfish the policy of Rome may 
have been, we cannot. fail to see how her conquests aided the 
early victories of the Christian Church. What the armies of 
Alexander had accomplished in uniting the East and the West, 
the armies of Cesar did in bringing the western tribes into closer 
relations. The triumph of Rome taught the value of organized 
foree and central authority, and proved the weakness of tribal 
and factional parties and the folly of tribal pride. Then, too, 
the Roman law and jurisprudence were not without effect on 
the strength of Christianity. Whatever may be said of the 
later influences of Latin oppression and superstition, it cannot 
be denied that so far as the human side is concerned, in the 
troublous times when Gothie barbarism prevailed it was the or- 
ganism of the Church which gave her the victory over the mul- 
tiplying contending forces; and the organic form of the Church 
was borrowed from the Roman forms of government. 

As the armies of the empire carried the standard of the eagle 
into distant lands better highways were constructed, commerce 
was immeasurably extended, the characters and customs of differ- 
ent people were made known, and travel was rendered both eas- 
ier and safer. How important a part the commercial relations of 
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the time and the frequency of travel played in the extension 
of Christianity must be readily apparent to all. It cannot be 
definitely determined how the Gospel was planted in Rome it- 
self. The most probable conjecture is that some traveler visit- 
ing Jerusalem heard the strange message of “ Good Tidings,” 
and earried it back to his own city. Thus change of residence 
and intereommunications both by land and sea combined to 
aid the more direct missionary efforts. 

3. We have already had occasion to speak of the Jewish dis- 
persion. It is necessary to note in this place how the settle- 
ment of the Jews in every part of the known world became the 
effective means of promoting the general unification. The po- 
litical faith, the manner of life, and the religious practices of the 
Jews could not fail to exert a powerful influence upon the peo- 
ples among whom they dwelt and to attract attention to them- 
selves. But there were also definite principles of unity bind- 
ing together the “ dispersed ” among the nations. The various 
languages spoken by the sojourners at Jerusalem on that memo- 
rable Pentecost when Peter preached were significant in refer- 
ence to the spread of Christianity. There was throughout the 
“dispersion ” the same creed, embodying belief in one God, in 
the divine mission of Moses, and the authority of the law and the 
prophets. There was a common form of worship in the syna- 
gogues of East and West. There was tle same general mode 
of life, similar peculiarities and characteristics, and a common 
practice of separation from the Gentiles, who in consequence 
often, subjected the alien Jews to persecution. But stronger 
than all other influences was that of Jerusalem, around which all 


precious memories clustered and all hopes centered. There 
stood the temple, with its wealth and stately ritual. Toward 
Jerusalem the eyes of every Jew turned alike in synagogue and 


private worship. From every synagogue the temple tribute was 
sent to Jerusalem annually. Every Jew aimed to go at least once 
in his lifetime and attend ane of the great feasts in the Holy City. 
That strongest of all Jewish feelings, the great Messianic hope, 
turned the expectation of the scattered people toward Jerusa- 
lem and bound them together in an unfailing bond. The 
effect of the Jewish dispersion can scarcely be overestimated 
in respect to its unifying influence, however paradoxical the 
proposition may seem. 
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4. It would be a grave omission to pass by the philosophical 
systems which had been growing up without recognizing their 
importance in relation to this subject. By their methods they 
gave system to thought and effectiveness to investigation. In 
its analysis the philosophy of the time furnished means of test- 
ing the claims of Christianity; in its synthesis it provided the 
form and mold for building up an imperishable Christian phi- 
losophy. It was of great consequence that this preliminary 
work had been done before the Christian teaching presented 
its claims to the world. Much also had been attained in train- 
ing the mind to noble and spiritual thoughts. As there were 
reformers before the time of Luther, so there were those among 
the nations who, it may be said, possessed a measure of inspira- 
tion before the full dawn of the Christian era. Among these 
were Plato, Socrates, and others, who by their religious faith 
and ethical teaching in some measure prepared for the ethical 
life based on faith in Christ and love to God. 

III. 1. A third important characteristic of the period was 
“the impotency of existing moral and religious systems to give 
satisfaction.” The nations were not irreligious, for religious 
rites were observed in state and home as well as in temple and 
grove. The Latins always declared war and made peace ac- 
cording to some semi-religious form. Sacrifices were made and 
omens observed even on occasions of comparatively small im- 
portance. At Rome many forms of religion were tolerated 
and encouraged. In Athens any system of religion would re- 
ceive attention, for the Athenians “spent their time in nothing 
else but either to tell or to hear some new thing.” Paul found 
them too god-fearing, for they were accustomed to the worship 
of “the unknown god.” 

2. There was, however, a decadence of religious systems. 
The religions of the East had settled into stagnation or had 
degenerated into empty speculations and mystic fancies. 
In Greece the popular religion as represented in the time 
of Homer was a peculiar system of anthropomorphism. The 


gods were portrayed as gigantic men in whom all the jeal- 
ousy, anger, lust, love, and hate of men were manifested in 
a degree appropriate to their superior dignity. They were 
localized, and were limited in their activity by time and space. 
They were often at war among themselves. Yet the gods were 
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not a terror to the Greeks, who were content to believe them- 
selves surrounded and overshadowed by supernatural powers, 
and to find some divine spirit in every phenomenon of nature. 

Grecian theology, as represented by the lyrists and the 
tragic poets, seems to have been in a state of transition. An 
idea of retribution similar to what is called in modern times 
‘* poetic justice” was introduced, but there was no certainty of 
religious hope and no satisfaction for a religious life. Skepti- 
cism began to manifest itself; and though it was considered by 
Sophocles as the culmination of wickedness, it became out- 


’ 


spoken and daring in Euripides. 

It was reserved for philosophy to complete the ruin of the 
old superstition, though it was unable to provide anything satis- 
factory in its place. Even philosophy itself, after arousing the 
spirit of unbelief, was unable to maintain its own position. 
The more complete degeneration was evident in the Stoie Pan- 
theism and Epicurean atheism of later times. There was gen- 
eral dissatisfaction and doubt; all religions were tolerated, but 
there was no faith in any. The mind sought in vain for a 
satisfactory hope, and morals were correspondingly low. 

At Rome, too, the old faith was dead. All the gods, even 
those of the conquered nations, were tolerated, but none were 
trusted. There was no satisfaction in the exacting ceremonies 
which the time required. There was no hope for the future. 
The doctrine of immortality might be respected for its age, but 
it had no place in philosophy or faith. Even morality was pure 
only on the pages of the essayist, not in practical life. 

Among the Jews the degeneration was even more marked. 
We have already spoken of the destruction of the kingdom 
and the dispersion of the people. Both by captivity and vol- 
untary exile the Jews were carried into various parts of the 
world to form a starting point for the missionaries of the Mes- 
siah, who almost everywhere knew how to use the synagogue 
for the benefit of the Church. But there wasa wide difference 
between the spirit of the later Judaism and that of Chris- 
tianity. The old zeal and integrity which characterized the 
prophets could no longer be found. The law was made void 
by tradition. Under a load of outward observances the spirit 
had been crushed. The Sadducees who led the reaction 


against the excessive ritualism of the Pharisees had, as might 
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have been expected, gone over to the other extreme, and had 
practically committed themselves to infidelity. The Essenes, 
on the other hand, sought satisfaction in mystic asceticism, 
which, it was hoped, might give freedom through the conquest 
of the sensuous nature. Each attempt to escape from the pres- 
sure of the age and to revive the spirit of the past issued in 
failure. The hope remained, but the spirit was gone. And so 
Judaism and heathenism, traveling by very different routes, had 
met at the same point and waited in anxious expectation. Nor 
did they wait long, for the time of the Lord was at hand. 

This review of the preceding conditions aids in explaining 
how the early Christian Church made such rapid growth. It 
met the prevailing expectation with a satisfactory answer. It 
provided a remedy for the prevailing moral disease. It be- 
gan its work under favorable conditions. There was perse- 
cution, it is true; but persecution could only be of short dura- 
tion. It was the temporary frenzy of uneasiness and disease. 
Christianity brought the healing power. 

The old systems had decayed; Christianity gave promise of 
being as much more enduring as it was more elevated, spiritual, 
and satisfactory. It proved its superiority by rapidly permeat- 
ing society, until it overturned the Roman power itself and 
transformed the wandering tribes of Europe into civilized 
nations practicing a new morality and cultivating the arts of 
peace. Its civilizing influence has continued and increased, and 
it gives fair hope of continuing to the world’s end. But, what- 
ever may be the future of Christianity, it remains for its oppo- 
nents to account for the helpful conditions which conspired to 
aid its inception. How came it that at the right time, in isolation 
from the more active scenes of life, a system should spring up 
in every sense suited to the cireumstances of the time, and pre- 
pared to take its place as the central power and the vital prin- 
ciple of human history? We have the temerity to say that it 
was the hand of God in the affairs of men. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND DISCU 


OPINION. 


CHRISTIANITY IS ALTRUISTIC IN ITS DISPOSITION TOWARD MANKIND AND 
in its works of sacrifice wrought in amelioration of human need. To an 


impartial student of comparative religion the unselfishness of the Gospel 


must ever remain among its most pronounced characteristics. The genius 
of the Old Testament, even under the racial emphasis of the Mosaic 
economy, was one of self-denial for others; the spirit of the New is that 
of the most complete and perpetual self-renunciation of which redeemed 
humanity is capable. In the fulfillment also of those scriptural precepts 
enjoining sacrifice for men the believer is permitted to rejoice that the 
Church of the past has so nobly realized the divine commands. One may 
lift the veil of history without poignant fear of startling surprises and new 
revelations of Christian cowardice, but rather with a feeling of allowable 
pride in the heroism of the Church through previous ages. Even in the 
pre-Messianic days the altruistic spirit had its illustrators in a long line of 
prophets who renounced self-interests for the sake of their times, as Elijah, 
who braved the wrath of Ahab for the good of Israel; or Jeremiah, who 
suffered the public shame and the galling pains of the stocks; or Daniel, 
who faced an agonizing death in the interests of his people. And much 
more have the years of later Christianity been illuminated by the sacrifices 
of the exponents of the faith, their life-long abnegations, their physical 
sufferings, and even their martyrdom for the sake of others. Beginning 
with the central figure—the great Pattern, whose self-forgetfulness is 
summed up by Peter in the statement that he ‘‘ went about doing good ” 
—the long succession of ‘‘ apostles, prophets, evangelists, and teachers” es- 
tablishes the self-sacrificing spirit of the later Church, its irrepressible love 
for souls, its willingness to ‘‘ spend and be spent” for men. The distinc- 
tion between the Gospel and heathenism in this respect, which has often 
been pointed out, has undergone no modification at the hands of later stu- 
dents of ethics. The false religions of the world are stolid, self-absorbed, 
misanthropic; Christianity is warm, self-forgetful, philanthropic. To 
the former, humanity is but coarser clay without exalted quality; to the 
latter, a clay that may be molded by the divine hand into vessels of en- 
during honor. But the remembrance of this distinctive characteristic of 
the Christian faith carries also the thought of its enduring accountability 
to mankind. In no jot or tittle is the obligation of the Church lessened 
to the unchurched masses of the world. Among all the departments of 
Christian toil the call is for the renewed girding up of the loins for serv- 
ice; and so much the more because of the astonishing doors of opportu- 
nity that open before the workers of the Church and the dawning of the 
promised millennium that streaks the eastern sky. That reservoir of sup- 
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plies, the treasury of the Church, should be enriched by the fuller contri- 
butions of its membership, bestowed not on the basis of their inclinations 
but according to the limit of their uttermost ability. Despite the presence 
of so many princely givers in the Church it is nevertheless the lamentable 
fact that too much of the Christian benevolence of the day is sporadic, 
unenthusiastic, paltry, unprompted by the highest motives of the Gospel. 
For that systematic, spontaneous, larger, and rightly prompted giving, 
which is the ideal beneficence, the causes of Christian education, Church 
extension, hospital service, and philanthropic endeavors of every sort, 
wait with expectant desire. The missionary movements of the age—so 
heroic in their spirit and so successful in the harvest of immortal souls 
already gathered—must find their sustentation in the self-sacrifice of 
Christian believers. Until the time shall come when the work in any 
specific missionary territory can be carried on by native converts, new 
missionary recruits must go forth from the home lands to fill the depleted 
ranks of the workers. In the spirit of Paul and Silas and Barnabas, these 
heroic ones must not count their lives dear unto themselves, so that they 
may finish their course with joy. And it is to the honor ef present 
Christianity that so many workers have already pressed their way to the 
front, both in the departments of home and of foreign missions, whose 
apostolic sacrifices and godly toil have made the desert to blossom as the 
rose. The lesson is an unchangeable one for the Christian Church. 
‘* Whosoever,” said the Lord, ‘‘ will be chief among you, let him be your 
servant: even as the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.” The spirit of this 
teaching permeates the entire Gospel; its illustration in practical living 
is the highest privilege of those disciples who follow in the footprints of 


the suffering Master. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE PAROUSIA IS AN ENGAGING STUDY FOR THE 
Christian Church. The explanation of the perennial interest it excites is 
not impossible. In part it may be that the abstract fulfillment of prophecy 
is involved, whose realization the biblical student feels to be necessary to 
the integrity of the Scriptures, Partly it may be because an appeal is 
made to man’s imaginative faculty in the portrayal of an event at once 
unparalleled, spectacular, and climacteric. And certainly it is in part 
because the highest interests of humanity are concerned, taking hold on 
immortality and eternal blessedness. From these and possibly other con- 
siderations it is not a surprise that the inquiry of the Christian Church 
has ever centered around the millennial doctrines, and that eager eyes, as 
if they might pierce the veil which separates the seen from the unknown, 


have peered forward to discover these uttermost secrets of eschatology. 
All post-apostolic discussions of the doctrine of the Parousia to be of 
value must have a scriptural basis. Whatever teaching is of this nature 
in the Old Testament, however little, has its force; all that was spoken by 
Christ with reference to the dispensational close, though intermixed with 
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many predictions as to the overthrow of Jerusalem ; and the much that the 
Pauline epistles, like the letters to the Corinthians, Thessalonians, Timo- 
thy, and others contain on the second appearance of the Lord. That the 
Fathers were not indifferent to those passages predictive of the end of the 
world is discovered in all the patristic writings. Therein was the Scrip- 
ture made the basis of commentary and the ground of radical difference 
of interpretation. Such a method lends force to the writings of Papias, 
Ireneus, Origen, Methodius, and others. The Second Advent literature 
of modern times is also closely critical of the inspired truth, so that none 
may enter into the fullest understanding of the question who has not 
made the holy word his text-book. And this is well. So transcendent a 
question, involving the termination of terrestrial life, the destruction of 
mundane creations, and the establishment of a new heavens and a new 
arth, should not turn on merely human speculation or on the capricious 
and varying scholarship of successive ages, but should have its basis in a 
predictive word that the great Author of nature and of life has himself in- 
spired. Nor has any age been more advantageously situated in its study of 
the Scriptures on the Parousia than the present. In its patient and sur- 
passing scholarship, its inheritance of the beliefs and teachings of eighteen 
centuries of Christians cholars, and its dispassionate desire to know the 
truth, it is the best age of church history. Through its inquiries the doc- 
trine of the Parousia should reach a more satisfactory definition. 


Tue CHurcH OF WESLEY IS STILL ON THE FORWARD MARCH. THE 
statistics of American Methodism, lately issued in bulletin form by the 
Superintendent of the United States Census, present a forcible setting 
forth of the steady, persistent, resistless growth of this great denomina- 
tion. So far as the compilations are now finished Methodism leads the 
van among the Protestant denominations of America, aggregating the 
grand total of 2,240,354 communicants, and maintaining church edifices 
whose total valuation is $96,723,408. There is a sense in which the pub- 
lication of such statistics, whether of Methodism or of the other great de- 
nominations of the United States, is permissible and necessary. Without 
their regelar and somewhat frequent collection there would ensue, both in 
civic and in ecclesiastical affairs, bewilderment and chaos. Yet there 
would seem to be a certain immodesty in the gratuitous parading of such 
statistics before the world, and a definite danger in their too frequent 
quotation among the workers of any specific Church. The prime purpose 
of ecclesiastical organization and continuance is not self-aggrandizement, 
but the conversion of unbelieving men to the Christain faith; and this su- 
preme purpose calls for the exercise of Christlike denominational humility 
as well as the unwearied industry of the Church of God. To lay undue em- 
phasis on the aggregate of membership and property, of benevolences and 
Sunday school statistics, as the present tendency somewhat seems to be, 
is to sacrifice quality for the sake of quantity. Methodism in particular, 
which is a creature of providence, has a far greater mission in the world 
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than to enter into any unseemly competition with other Churches of dif- 
ferent creeds and customs for the doubtful honor of numerical leadership 
in the land. Her exalted commission to mankind is sublimely set forth 
in the familiar words of the Episcopal Address: ‘* We believe that God’s 
design in raising up the Methodist Episcopal Church in America was to 
evangelize the continent and spread scriptural holiness over these lands.” 
If American Methodism has been blessed with numerical supremacy, in 
the fulfillment of this divine commission, her primacy is the measure of 
her responsibility toGod and man. Whether the causes of her leadership 
lie in the peculiarities of her doctrine, the zeal of her ministry and lay 
workers, or are the natural momentum of a great body successfully set 
in motion, does not enter into the consideration. Or whether she shall 
continue in the lead of the denominations of the land is not the chief rea- 
son for anxiety; but whether she shall nurture in the rudiments of Chris- 
tian doctrine, and shall lead to the heights of religious experience, the 
many millions of souls which Heaven has committed to her keeping. To 
this result should be subordinated the unseemly pride of any enthusiast 
for Methodism and any exuberant believer in her polity and institutions 
to whom the late census bulletin already may have brought a large meas- 
ure of satisfaction. Undue sectarian boastfulness is reprehensible on the 
part of any branch of Christians as something unworthy the Church of 
God. Christ should be first; the interests of the denomination should 
follow afterward. 


THE INGENIOUS THEORY OF HARNACK AS TO THE EUCHARISTIC PRACTICE 
of the early Church deserves thé passing notice of the student of ecclesi- 
astical literature. As announced in the Zezte und Untersuchungen, this 
inquiring student has sought by an appeal to Justin to show that bread 
and water, instead of bread and wine, were the elements employed by the 
early Christians in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. In a word, the 
burden of his argument seems to be that because the text of Justin con- 
tains an actual substitution in two instances of the word oivoc for dvoc, 
therefore the word oivog in its relation to the eucharist is an interpolation. 
The theory is at least engaging, though the argument by which Harnack 
seeks its establishment is not tenable. For its novelty the question is not 
without its attraction to the student of the recondite. We can imagine 
that Christian practice would also be to some degree affected were Har- 
nack’s argument established by the voice of early ecclesiastical history. 
Could it be certainly shown that the praetice of the early Church was the 
use of water instead of wine it is not difficult to imagine an attempt at 
revolution in the method of the present eucharistic celebration, at least 
on the part of those religionists who in their observance of Christian wor- 
ship exalt the letter above the spirit. But the student of early church 

iterature turns in vain to the patristic documents to find a substantiation 
of Harnack’s view. The consensus of these historic volumes, on the other 


hand, so clearly proves the universal use of wine as an element in the cele- 


bration of the holy communion as to leave no valid room for difference 
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of judgment. The assumption of Harnack must be classed among those 
unscholarly and useless attempts which are sometimes made to base a doc- 
trine or an ecclesiastical practice on a single and even an uncertain word 
in the original text. Christianity has no need to prove its beliefs or its 
ceremonies by such doubtful methods. 

THE ORDER OF PUBLIC WoRSHIP FOR THE USE OF THE METHODIS' 
Episcopal Church, which is reproduced in the Discipline of 1892 from 
that of 1888, deserves the particular attention of our Methodist Societies 
at the commencement of a new quadrennium. The abstract propriety of 
enjoining such a uniformity of worship for a Church, however widely dis 
tributed geographically, must go unquestioned. In the actual practice of 
different denominations maintaining a prescribed form of worship is also 
found a justification of the theory. Thereby is doctrinal unity conserved, 
a bond of coherence established between the scattered societies of an 
ecclesiastical organization, and a fit recognition paid to that sense of 
harmony which is a basal principle in religious as well as in temporal 
affairs. Concerning the excellencies of the particular form of public wor- 
ship contained in the present Discipline there can be no reasonable ground 
for debate. As is well known, it is an evolution from an order directed 
by a previous General Conference ; and having received the approval of the 
Committee on the State of the Church and the indorsement of the Confer- 
ence itself in combined session, it is to be received as authoritative and 
final. Unhampered by any necessity in the use of a cumbersome ritual, 
like that upon our brethren of English Methodism, the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church is free to establish such an abbreviated and timely order of 
worship as the needs of the day may suggest. In the analysis of the par- 
ticular Order of Service which we mention will be found that proper rec 
ognition of the propriety of responsive reading, that simplicity which is 
not unaccompanied by dignity, and that nice balancing of the liturgical 
and emotional elements involved in true Christian worship, which will 
commend themselves to the critical examiner. Without claiming that it 
is the best possible form of worship that human wisdom may devise—a 
claim that it would not be the part of prudence to make—its continued 
recommendation by the governing body of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is pertinent, and should be received with a loyal spirit by the separate 
congregations of our faith. In view of its enjoinment, the disregard that 
is shown its practice by many of the churches of Methodism is conse- 
quently a feature that surprises an observer. The order of worship that 
is substituted seems sometimes to turn on the preferences of the appointed 
pastor, sometimes is modified by the artistic desires of the officiating 
choir, sometimes has been transmitted as a legacy from times immemorial. 
In any instance it is not proven that these substitutions and emendations 
are an improvement on the official provision. Loyalty to the established 
institutions of the Church compels a conscientious regard for the direction 
of the Discipline. The coming quadrennium furnishes the opportunity for 
this improvement. 
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CURRENT DISCUSSIONS. 


CHRISTIANITY THE CONSERVATIVE FORCE IN FREE 
GOVERNMENTS. 

Aw American statesman once remarked that ‘‘ our institutions, based on 
the intelligence and virtue of a free people, will founder without the uni- 
versal application of the means of intellectual and moral elevation among 
the masses.” This observation has become trite, because its sentiment has 
been wrought into the thoughts of all intelligent Christian citizens. The 
philosophy to which it gives expression is strongly set forth by that pro- 
found thinker, Professor Amiel, in his Journal Intime. He was not an 
opponent of democracy. He believed it to be the ‘‘ least harmful ” of gov- 
ernments. Yet he detected a ‘‘fiction” in its postulate, “‘that the great 
majority of the electors in a State are enlightened, free, honest, and patri- 
otic.” This postulate, he says, ‘‘is a mere chimera.” 

He then proceeds to aftirm that ‘‘the majority in any State is necessarily 
composed of the most ignorant, the poorest, and the least capable; the 
State is therefore at the mercy of accident and passion. It always ends 
by succumbing to the rash conditions which have been made for its exist- 
ence. A man who condemns himself to live upon the tight rope must 
inevitably fall; one has no need to be a prophet to foresee such a result.” 

Passing for the present Amiel’s over-confident assumption, that every 
democracy is sure to fall, we call attention to what there is of truth in 
the principle which, as he asserts, is the democratic peril; to wit, the nec- 
essary ignorance, incapability, and unreasoning character of the majority 
of electors in a democracy. Amiel, doubtless, had in his mental retro- 
spect the democracies of antiquity. Their majorities were of this 
character. Heathenism did not educate the common mind, nor develop 
the moral sense of its masses. Therefore the fall of its democracies was in- 
evitable. With such an untaught majority a democratic government in any 
age, in any country, must sooner or later come to a disastrous end. The 
wisdom, the intelligence, the self-restraint, the respect for law, the sense 
of moral obligation, which are indispensable to all good government not 
being dominant in the electors, those high qualities will not be sought for 
in the men to whom they commit the administration of their national 
affairs. On the contrary, their choice of legislators and administrators, 
being guided by blind instinct, by capricious passions, by sordid cupidity, 
and by hatred of laws which operate as restraints upon vice, would natu- 
rally fall on selfish demagogues gifted with art to flatter their vanity or 
with money to purchase their political support. The destiny of every 
democracy based on such a majority of electors is truly and graphically 
set forth by Amiel’s homely metaphor of the man self-condemned to live 
upon a tight rope. 

But Amiel’s ‘‘ postulate, 


” 


when applied to a democracy in a Christian 


country like ours, is not the absolute fiction he takes it to be. It is only 
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a half truth, inasmuch as while it is true that among the majority of its 
electors many are ignorant, passionate, vicious, unreasoning, and stupidly 
indifferent to patriotic and moral considerations, it is also true that 
Christian Churches and free public educational institutions do exert more 
or less enlightening influence upon the thoughts, opinions, conduct, and 
political action of even its lowest classes, Perhaps we ought to except 
from this statement very many of the extremely ignorant and semibarba- 
rous immigrants now pouring into our country like a disastrous flood, who, 
owing to our purblind political folly, are soon to be numbered among our 
electors, But possibly the wide dispersion of these prospective electors 
over our extensive territories may keep this source of political and moral 
decadence from becoming too great an evil for mastery. Nevertheless, 
their ever-increasing numbers is a grave fact, threatening, if not the per- 
manency, yet the peace and healthy development, of our democratic insti- 
tutions. These untaught aliens do add immensely to that class of elect- 
ors whose instincts, passions, and prejudices dispose them to follow the 
lead of those unprincipled demagogues whose vampire appetites find their 
choicest food in the life-blood of free governments and highly civilized 
institutions. 

But while it may be true that Amiel’s chimera is not to be found in our 
country, it must not be taken for granted that our peaceful progress is 
absolutely certain, Is it not undeniable that an evil spirit is abroad, 
which, if not arrested, must emasculate our Christianity, corrupt our po- 
litical life, disturb our industrial interests, embarrass our financial affairs, 
increase the number and magnitude of criminal offenses, breed discontent, 
and occasion manifold violations of social order? One cannot look with 
an observant eye on the surface of society without noting its resemblance 
to the sea when ruffled by a rising wind. Nor can one listen attentively 
to the voices of the people without hearing sounds like the moaning of 
the waves when troubled by an approaching storm. 

Does one ask, Whence comes this social unrest, these indications of 
apprehended ills? Reflection bids one seek it in an obvious and too gen- 
eral tendency to indulge in that wild, ungodly liberty which consists in 
substituting action springing from unmixed selfism—that is, from selfish 
motives and for sedfish ends—for ‘‘ action guided by divine law and curbed 


’ 


by divine authority,” speaking through the conscience. St. John sounds 
the depth of this question and unveils the evil quality of this base action 
when he says, ‘‘ Every one that doeth sin doeth also lawlessness, and sin 
is lawlessness ” (R. V.). Uuagodly liberty is lawlessness. 

Is it pessimism to affirm that a widely dominant lawlessness is the evil 
spirit which is responsible for the grim unrest, the abnormal violence, and 
the increasing criminality of the times? It is, if it be true that lawless- 
ness is the characteristic of only a small class, and productive of only a 
few cases of wrongdoing. But can it be truthfully said that the main 
evidence of its existence is in those recent deeds of violence perpetrated 
at the instigation of a few leaders of laborers’ unions? An optimistic 
and apathetic observer, inclined to ‘‘let matters go as they will,” may 
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persuade himself that it is; but he who looks into the various public 
spheres of human activity, holding the word of God in his hand as a light 
to guide both his eyes and his understanding, is compelled to confess that 
lawlessness is regnant, not only in the breasts of bloodthirsty strikers, but 
also in the spirits of very many men who rank high as politicians, finan- 
ciers, merchants, manufacturers, managers of wealthy corporations, and 
legislators. Lawlessness in the sight of the all-seeing One is always a 
crooked, ghastly, loathsome presence, albeit in the sight of men it often 
masquerades in garments of pleasing shapes and attractive colors. When 
clad in the dirty blouse of an infuriated striker it is hateful to all sober- 
minded men, but when it is clad in broadcloth, and heard speaking with 
a silvery tongue of stocks, bonds, mines, cotton bales, and cargoes of 
wheat it has an aspect of innocence which sometimes beguiles even 
shrewd and saintly observers. Nevertheless, however it may appear to 
men, it is ever and always the same repulsive thing in itself and in the 
sight of God, because it ever and always rejects his law as its rule of 
action. 

Tested by this eternal principle, how much that passes for virtue and 
respectability in the lives of men is branded as lawlessness by Heaven’s 
recording angel! Taking this searching, far-reaching principle as one’s 
measuring rod, into what department of modern life can one enter and 
apply it to prevailing practices without being shocked by discoveries of 
lawlessness? Beginning, for example, with the labor organizations, one 
notes their reckless disregard of the interests of society when, in defense 
of their absurd claim of right to avenge the real or fancied wrongs of a 
few of their members, they inaugurate ‘‘ strikes” which, as in the case of 
great railroads, inflict incalculable losses and immeasurable discomfort 
on thousands of persons in no wise accountable for the alleged wrongs 
they seek to avenge. The obvious and rank injustice of such violent ac- 
tion demonstrates its disregard of divine law, which requires every man 
and every class of men to respect the rights of other men, and brands it 
as unmitigated lawlessness. No wrong act can be righted by the perpe- 
tration of another wrong act. 

And this opprobrious designation belongs also to the violence which 
destroys property and in various ways abuses men who refuse to join labor 
organizations and submit to the dictation of venal leaders. All such vio 
lence has its origin in the spirit of lawlessness. Having rejected the will 
of God as its rule of action, it is equally reckless of the laws of the State 
and of the rights of other men. Not having respect for law as law, the 
violent man is not law-abiding except so far as the dread of the force 
which is behind the law restrains him from any misdeeds to which passion 
may incline him. Unconsciously, perchance, he has made himself a dan- 
gerous man, 

Taking this test principle into the business world, one blushes for the 
honor of humanity to see it so very generally trampled under foot. In 


city exchanges, for example, some men covetous of gain conspire to en- 
rich themselves by risky speculations and shrewd manipulations, which, if 
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unsuccessful, pull down financial ruin upon themselves, and, if successful, 
take money from others without rendering any equivalent. In many branches 
of business one sees combinations constantly formed to create monopolies 
in the products of nature and in manufactured articles which rank among 
the necessaries or conveniences of life, for the purpose of making enor- 
mously unjust profits. In some manufacturing interests the hire of the 
laborer is often cruelly cut down and products are adulterated. In the 
management of railways and pleasure steamboats the Sabbath is systemat- 
ically desecrated, as it is also by publishers of Sunday newspapers. Still 
more culpable is that great army of saloon-keepers and brewers, who by 
satering to the drink habit are as perpetual pestilences to the lives of 
men and blighting curses upon the character and social life of the peo- 
ple. It does not enter into the purpose of any of these classes to make 
the law of God the invariable rule of their business action. Their action 
must therefore be ranked with that lawlessness which St. John includes 
in his definition of sin. 

Taking this test principle of the apostle into the sphere of politics, one 
finds it as recklessly trodden upon as in the circles of labor, finance, and 
business. Lawlessness stalks with a lofty brow and unblushing counte- 
nance through the realm of political life like one ‘‘to the manner born.” 
Not that Christian patriotism in political circles is by any means a defunct 
virtue, for doubtless there are millions of citizens who, if need should 
arise, would even die for their country. But these noble souls, if not out- 
numbered, are yet Jargely overborne in the political arena by professional 
politicians, whose love of place, power, and profit is immeasurably stronger 
than their affection for the best interests of their country. These pre- 
tenders to patriotism are corrupters of our political machinery. They 
believe in bribery. Many of them gain places by bribing venal electors, 
and then use the offices thus corruptly gained as sources of personal ad- 
vantage. There are many venal voters to whom a ballot is not an instru- 
ment by which a freeman seeks to give practical effect to his principles, 
but a bit of paper representing the paltry sum which a basely corrupt 
candidate for office has promised to pay him for it. The number of such 
electors is legion. Connecticut, says Professor J. W. Cook, of Trinity 
College, Hartford, has over twenty-six thousand and Rhode Island five 
thousand such purchasable voters. There is probably no State in the 
Union which is not dishonored by many such unpatriotic despisers of 
their political birthright. It is by such creatures that the halls of legis- 
lation are made to number many men whose votes for legislative acts are 
as purchasable as the electors whose ballots gave them their seats. It has 
been too truly said that to such lawless legislators ‘‘ the State is a shop 
with self-interest for a principle, or, rather, an arena in which every com- 
batant fights for his own hand only. Self is the motive power.” 

Besides these classes our democratic system has to bear the burden of 
the vast body of ignorant, vicious, self-abandoned creatures found in the 
slums of all our large cities. Taken together these ‘‘ submerged ” electors 
constitute an ominous feversore on our body politic. The demagogues 
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who manipulate party machinery know their price; for being electors they 
form a part of that mixed majority which governs the country. We say 
mixed, because, happily for our national future, there are in our majority 
millions of voters who are neither ignorant nor lawless, but intelligently 
wise, judicious, and unpurchasable men. The proportion between these 
law-abiding electors and the lawless classes described above cannot be 
determined by any human investigator, Without being overmuch opti- 
mistic one may hope that the former, if they could and would all act in 
harmony, would constitute a majority and govern the country. But be- 
ing divided by party lines they do not so determine the action of the elect- 
oral majority as to keep lawless men out of official positions. In like 
manner the forces of the lawless classes are not concentrated, but divided. 
The consequence is that the electorate, both in the State and in national 
governments, is, as said above, of a mixed character. Hence the majority 
of our unique democratic government is not composed, as Amiel affirms 
of democracies in general, of ‘‘the most ignorant, the poorest, and the 
least capable,” but of these blended in uncertain proportions with ‘‘en- 
lightened, free, honest, and patriotic citizens.” Hence our democratic 
system is not like Amiel’s metaphorical man on the tight rope, sure 
to fall. 

Neither is its continuance absolutely assured. Its endurance is condi- 
tioned on the relative growth of the lawless and law-abiding forces dis- 
tributed throughout the body politic and in all political parties. These 
hostile forces are contending, like mighty athletes, for victory. Which 
will win who can certainly predict? The political corruption which is 
notoriously potential in various degrees throughout the political arena 
illustrates the alarming activity and strength of the lawless spirit. In like 
manner the partial success of such reformatory movements as the Austra- 
lian voting method, and the enforcement of the principles of the civil 
service reform, demonstrate the activity and increasing power of that 
law-abiding force on the triumph of which the continuity of our free in- 
stitutions depends, 

The antagonism between these contending forces is eternal. They are 
absolutely irreconcilable. They are mutually expulsive powers in the in- 
dividual and in society. The lawless force wages perpetual war against 
God, ‘‘ moral liberty, conscience, respect for the soul, the very nobility of 
man,” all which is doomed to destruction when God is refused his right 
to supremacy over the soul, There is therefore no self-reformatory princi- 
ple in lawlessness. Its self-reformation is a moral impossibility. Hence 
both the individual and society must either descend into destruction or 
surrender itself, to the guidance of the Master of life. When society 
rejects God’s rule it by that very act debases, diminishes, hinders, and 
degrades itself. When it submits to his will it is thereby ennobled and 
elevated. The destinies of nations are determined by their moral atti- 
tude toward God. 

Wherein, then, lies the hope of prosperity, permanence, and development 
in our democratic institutions except in the submission of the majority of 
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the people to the will of the God of nations? That submission, and that 
only, is national blessedness, for only of a people thus submissive to the 
King of kings, whether in a republic or under king, kaiser, or czar, can 
it be said, ‘‘ Blessed is the people whose God is the Lord! ” 

At this point we may recognize the conservative value of Christianity 
in a democratic government, It is not a religion for any one class of men, 
but for all. Its mission is to each and every person. It offers its sublime 
truths and privileges to all men without distinction. It is therefore emi- 
nently fitted for a government which reposes on the principle of human 
equality. It teaches the duty of every man to make God’s law the rule of 
his every act, and is therefore hostile to every form of that lawlessness 
which imperils the peace and perpetuity of free governments. Conscience, 
it says, is the corner stone of society. A true democracy is ‘ first and fore- 
most amoral thing. . . . Without honesty, without respect for law, with- 
out the worship of duty, without the love of one’s neighbor—in a word, 
-without virtue—the whole is menaced and falls into decay ;” and neither 
wealth, nor industry, nor numbers ‘‘can maintain erect and whole an 
edifice of which the foundations are unsound.” 

Christianity is also a check on those aspirations after official distinctions 
-which are so characteristic of people whose governments offer abundant 
opportunities to all their citizens to accuire the honors and emoluments of 
political office. One of its great lessons is that the best man is not he 
whose brow is garlanded with the laurel of official dignity, but he who, 
whether so honored or not, ‘‘is the most unselfish man.” Christianity has 
its recognized noblesse, which is not composed of men whose ancestors were 
men of military dr literary renown or whose names are highly titled, but 
of men whose dignity consists of ‘ voluntary self-sacrifice ” and of constant 
obedience to the voice of duty. 

The function of the Christian Church is to promote and ‘‘ defend hu- 
manity in men.” Its motto, its war-cry, says Amiel, is, or should be, 
‘*Man! the true man, the ideal man!” And its ideal man is that model 
of all that is morally beautiful in humanity, the man Christ Jesus. To re- 
alize that ideal in all its members is its supreme aim and its most effective 
source of moral and spiritual influence over the lawless classes. What a 
glorious light would flow from it into the very heart of the nation if 
every one of its members bore the likeness of the holy Jesus! If not one 
could be found within it whose deeds could be justly branded as lawless, 
the world would gaze with amazement at the power of divine grace to 
glorify humanity! If no deed of violence, no act of injustice, no oppres- 
sion of the hireling, no adulteration of a product, no evidence of covet- 
ousness, no participation in any combination to make unrighteous gain 
or in any speculation for obtaining money from others without rendering 
an equivalent, no act giving countenance to sabbath breaking, no profit 
reaped from the sale of articles hurtful to health and morals, no act of 
political corruption—nothing, in short, that could be classed with that 
lawlessness which repudiates the divine will—what a mighty power the 
Church would be in the republic! That she is now a bright light, a 
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grand conservative force in society, is unquestionable, albeit her light is 
somewhat dimmed by the participation of some of her members in lawless 
practices. But the moral perils of the times, as well as the voice of her 
Lord, cry aloud to her to put on her most beautiful garments, to trim the 
colossal lamp of holy example, that through the multiplication and uni- 
formity of her good works men may discern the presence of her indwell- 
ing Lord, and glorify him by turning away from their lawlessness to con- 
duct regulated in all things by the will of the great Supreme. 

With her light thus made gloriously refulgent, a mighty impulse would 
be kindled within her to fulfill her mission to this nation and to the world. 
That mission is not to fight a doubtful battle with evil, but to overcome it. 
Conquest, not mere occupation, is her duty—the conquest of the whole 
Having separated all who claim her 


, 


world, ‘‘ beginning at Jerusalem.’ 
fellowship from every mode of lawlessness, she will yet be under obliga- 
tion to fight that deadly spirit in the political, the financial, the business, 
and the social world, until it is put to utter rout, and supplanted by the 
rule of Him who, having bought the world with his own blood, claims 
his right to rule over it. To win this victory she does not need to enter 
into direct formal conflict with the details of politics, finance, business, 
or labor organizations, but only to strike at the lawless spirit which is the 
spoiler of them all. Her demand of American society is the enthronement 
of Christ in every individual and in every sphere of activity. His en- 
thronement signifies the overthrow of all lawlessness and the highest pros- 
perity of the republic. When the Church resolves to enthrone him in the 
republic, and puts forth the full power of her faith, she will achieve this 
grand end. For ‘‘this is the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith.” And this faith, raised to its highest power in the Christian 
Church, is the only conservative force that can save our country from the 
lawless forces now working for its destruction. 


CURRENT SKEPTICISM—THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF FAITH. 

Ir is a superficial view which regards the age in which we live as a 
skeptical one. On the contrary, it may be said that the ages of faith 
have returned to the earth, and that, too, with a nobler type of faith than 
the world ever knew before. The secular press is never done quoting bits 
of gossip about Darwin’s doubts and Huxley’s debate with the apologists, 
or more recent trials for heresy, until the impression is produced on many 
minds that the foundations are moving from under Christianity. Yet the 
misrepresentation in the case is evident. 

This question may be examined under two aspects, namely, the condi- 
tion and characteristics of the Christian Churches, and the attitude of the 
great poets. 

THE ACTIVITY OF THE CHURCHES. 

To-day is incomparably the best day Christianity has ever known. 

Not only are there more believers in the world than ever before, not only 
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are believers increasing beyond the increase of populations, not only are 
they besieging every pagan nation on the face of the earth, but, what is 


of more significance, the quality of the Christian religion is finer in every 
way than ever before. There is a sincerity, an intelligence, a spirituality 
in the religious life of the Churches which has never been surpassed, and 
which reproduces the triumphant aggressiveness of the first century. 
The newspaper philosopher and the cloister philosopher may conjure up 
gloomy visions of the future, but the thoughtful observer who goes among 
the Churches and studies their zeal and the practical character of their 
piety will have apocalyptic visions of an approaching millennium, In 
proof of this witness such phenomena as the Christian Endeavor conven- 
tion in New York, the Chautauqua assemblies of this summer, the Epworth 
League movement, or the Young Men’s Christian Association work in 
every corner of Christendom. If a religious dyspeptic wishes a tonic, let 
him spend a week in aconvention of ‘‘ Christian Workers,” and he will 
go forth with new life in his blood. Creeds are not forgotten, but Christ- 
like deeds are at a premium. The faith once delivered to the saints is 
cherished, but not as a form of words for the tongue—it is a faith that 
works by love. The dominant characteristic of the Christian life of our 
time is an intense love and loyalty to the Lord Jesus Christ. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE GREAT POETS, 


The great poets are the truest exponents of the real life of an age. 
Dante, the voice of seven silent centuries, speaks forever for his times, 
Milton voices Puritan England and that splendid epoch when the nations 
secured the Bible and the great Protestant Churches were founded. 
Pope—cold, artificial, skeptical Pope—voiced the arrested life of England 
a century and a half ago. Cowper reflects the great reformation of the 
eighteenth century, while in Coleridge and Wordsworth we feel again 
the warmth of a living faith—master spirits who recall those old Hebrew 
prophets that regarded Nature as the living garment of the Deity. 

Who are the supreme singers of to-day? We all know them well: 
Tennyson, the Brownings, Bryant, Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier. These 
seers comprehend their times, They have the culture of their age and of 
allages; but if asked for the last word of philosophy or the best message 
for man, they answer with united voice: ‘‘ This is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners.” If any young man is tempted to skepticism let him reflect that 
the men of our time who feel most profoundly the life of humanity are 
believers, and not skeptics. 

UNREST CONCERNING CHRISTIANITY. 

But while all that we have said is true, it must be admitted that there 
is unrest among multitudes of well-informed persons concerning the per- 
manence of Christian faith. There is a vague fear that Tyndall and Dar- 
win in their skeptical conclusions have the correct deduction from the 
data of science, and that agnosticism is inevitable. Yet we may look dispas- 
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sionately at the case, and, as far as possible, in the clear light of reason. It is 
certain that under the guidance of science we are sweeping into the horizon 
of new constellations of truths. The new chemistry marks a revolution 
in our conceptions of nature. That little wonder called the spectroscope 
has given us a new universe. Evolution, which, like ‘the horrible 
shadow” in Macbeth, crowds itself into every intellectual feast, has come 
to stay. The science of historical criticism puts its cold finger on every 
ancient opinion. The Christian Church is entering a new epoch, and has 
not yet found her relations with the new order. Conflict and readjustment 
are inevitable in a living world. Every great epoch in history has been 
characterized by struggles with new problems. Through difficulties hon- 
estly stated and faced God leads the race to higher levels, 
THE CREDENTIALS OF SCIENCE THE WARRANT OF FAITH. 

In this discussion of the grounds of religious faith the argument from 
Revelation, as recorded in the Scriptures, is purposely omitted. We are 
dealing with natural religion, and we purpose to show that the doctrines 
of God, immortality, and other cardinal doctrines of Christianity, such as 
sin, redemption through Jesus Christ, and eternal life, are defensible on 
precisely the same ground as the great theories of science. The claim we 
make for the fundamental conceptions of religion is that they have the 
same warrant as the fundamental conceptions of science. The logical 
basis of faith is identical with the logical basis of scientific theory. 
Some knowledge of God has come to man just as the generalizations of 
science came, and the confirmations of faith in God are similar to the 
confirmations of gravitation. 

If it be said that the thought of God is incomprehensible, so also is 
gravitation. Who can comprehend the assumed principle of gravitation, 
namely, that every particle of matter attracts every other particle in the 
universe? How can a thing act where it is not? How can the moon pull 
the waters of the sea after it when there is no coupling belt between the 
moon and the sea? Inevery yellow leaf that falls to the ground through 
these autumnal days the human mind confronts absolute mystery. 

Similar reflections apply to the undulatory theory of light, to the molec- 
ular theory of physics or chemistry, to evolution. The phenomena of 
light have led to the apparently impossible assumption of a universal sub- 
stance which is so fine that it permeates all bodies, is of such excessive 
tenuity that it has no perceptible mass, whose parts are bound together 
more firmly than those of steel and posscss an elasticity a million times 
greater than that of air. Every form of energy on the earth has come 
from the sun across this magical medium that fills all space. All this and 
much more is involved in the wave theory of light. Professor J. Parsons 
Cooke, of Harvard, following the authority of Jevons, of England, calls 
this luminiferous substance an ‘‘adamantine solid,” because of the tre- 
mendous elasticity needed to produce waves that travel at the rate of 
183,000 miles a second, and yet in the midst of this adamantine mass we 
move about freely and are unable to perceive it. Here is mystery indeed ; 
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but the men of science have absolute faith in the theory which involves it 
all, It is conceded that these theories of science cannot be demonstrated ; 
and, despite the fact that they are unthinkable and apparently absurd, they 
are believed because they harmonize certain phenomena of nature. The 
ground of certainty in these matters is the fitness or adaptation of the 
theory to all the facts. In one of his lectures before the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary Professor Cooke said: ‘‘Man knows God by the same 
means and through the same sources that he knows the principle of gravi- 
tation, heat, and electricity. In each case an assumed energy acting 
through special channels under definite laws is the best explanation he 
can form of a certain class of phenomena. So also the assumption of an 
Intelligent Will, with power to create and power to sustain, is the com- 
monly received explanation which man has formed of the origin and 
continuance of this universe in which he dwells.” 


THE LAW OF GRAVITATION. 

Consider for a moment the case of gravitation. Certain facts were 
known of the relations of the planets to the sun. Kepler had proved 
that an assumed force by which the sun drew the planets diminishes as 
the square of the distance; and Newton calculated that if such a force 
acted on the planets they would revolve in ellipses, thus confirming another 
of Kepleér’s laws. Certain facts in mechanics relating to the earth were 
also known, namely, that weight was apparently the effect of a pull of the 
earth on all bodies, and that the pull was in proportion to the material acted 
on. Newton’s great discovery was proving that weight on the earth was 
identical with what astronomers had called ‘‘ central force 
As an apple has weight because the earth pulls it, may not the moon have 
weight for the same reason? But if the earth pulls the moon according 
to what we call weight, then the moon’s motion must be influenced by it, 
and this may be the force that keeps the moon in her orbit. And if the 
earth and the moon are related in this way, why may not every star and 
sun in the universe be related under the same law? This was the great 
‘* guess,” or leap of thought, that (according to tradition) came to New- 


” 


in the sun. 


ton as he saw an apple fall near his mother’s house in Woolthorpe, Lin- 
colnshire, about the year 1666. It was several years, however, before 
Newton felt that his great generalization was confirmed by known facts; 
and the announcement was not made till the Principia was published, at 
least ten years afterward. But how improbable and incomprehensible is 
the thought that every particle of matter in the universe has a pull on 
every other particle! 

These great generalizations are outside the realm of demonstration 


proper. They may be doubted, and some of them may be given up here- 
after, just as the Ptolemaic astronomy and the corpuscle theory of light 
have yielded to other theories. But it is interesting to reflect that these 
beliefs, reached by inductive reasoning, are the only ones that stir the 


enthusiasm of men. For these they will fight and die; but we can’t 
imagine, as Professor Cooke says, a man dying for a ‘‘theorem of 
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Pythagoras.” And there never would have been a martyr to religious 
beliefs if these verities could have been reached by deduction—in a word, 
could have been demonstrated. 


EVOLUTION AND MAN, 


Let us even concede to science all that is claimed. Let us admit, for 
the sake of argument, her hypothesis of evolution, and put to her the old 
question of the psalmist, ‘‘ What is man? Man, she tells us, is an 
integral part and product of the system of orderly forces we call Nature. 
As the blossom on the apple tree in June is a product of the tree, so 
man is a product of the cosmos, Science is very bold. The universe is 


” 


infinite in space, she says, and is bound together by a single law, the law 
of gravitation. It is also infinite in time, and is bound together by a 
single law, the law of continuity, the law of evolution. And through the 
vast geologic ages Nature was the gestatory mother of man, who, after 
long embryonic development, came to birth and independent life on the 
planet. This is a bold generalization; no one claims that it is proved; 
yet holding a theistic philosophy of nature it does not appear to be an 
irreligious generalization. But if one asks science whether man is an 
ingenious mechanism, which, like a watch, will soon run down, or like 
the perfume of a flower will dissipate into thin air, she is not ready with 
an answer. In her investigations she has confronted mysteries, and in 
reaching her conclusions as to evolution she has leaped unbridged chasms. 
She talks of force, or energy, but she does not know what it is, nor whence 
it comes. She speaks of a law of evolution, but is puzzled to account for 
the plan, order, and adaptations of nature without a superintending mind. 
She assumes primordial atoms, but cannot tell whence they came nor how 
they secured their infinite potency. And when she would pass from mat- 
ter to mind, from movements in brain-cells to consciousness, she leaps, as 
Professor Tyndall has said, ‘‘into a vacuum.” Genuine science is not 
arrogant, for she has discovered that as the area of light increases the 
horizon of darkness also increases. 


” 


THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF BELIEF. 

Now, why does science believe in evolution and in gravitation and in 
the undulatory theory of light? For the simple reason that these bold 
theories harmonize the facts and phenomena of nature. They are not be- 
lieved because they have been demonstrated, but because they furnish the 
best explanation of observed phenomena. Why do men believe in the 
immortality of the soul? Because the theory of immortality harmonizes 
with the nature of man and acts upon his faculties like sunlight upon 
plants. Why do men believe in God? Because the theory of a personal 
Will is the best explanation of the marvels of the universe. If there be 
difficulty in the conception of an eternal personal Being, yet to man’s in- 


telligence it is ‘‘ the way of least resistance,” and furnishes less difficulty 
than any other ever conceived. Lucretius suggested a ‘‘ fortuitous con- 
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course of atoms” as the origin of the order of nature, but such a con- 
course is as mysterious as the thing explained. Rufus Choate said, ‘* As 
well drop the alphabet and hope,to pick up the J/iad.” Darwin suggests 
a ‘* struggle for life;” which, if he be granted the energy that maintains 
the struggle, might suffice for the destruction of nature, but cannot ex- 
plain its evolution to nobler forms, 


PERSONAL WILL A SELF-DIRECTING FORCE, 


But there are some things affirmed by consciousness. Man has knowl- 
edge of relations between personal will and orderly force. He knows 
that there is self-directing power in his will. He constructs a calculating 
machine and sends a ten thousand ton steamship across the Atlantic in six 
days. Man also is a maker, and constructs little worlds of his own. The 
author of the Book of Job asked, ‘‘ Canst thou send lightnings, that they 
may go, and say unto thee, Here we are?” Yes; that is just what he 
has done. The lightnings obey him and execute his will beneath the sea 
and around the world. He has absolute knowledge, therefore, of mind as 
a power for securing on a small scale such phenomena of order and adap- 
tation as he beholds on an infinite scale in nature, and for this reason he 
believes that within the universe and above it is an Infinite Mind whom 
he calls God. 

MAN’S NATURE AND HISTORY. 


Let us inquire for some of the facts in the nature and history of man, 
in order to apply to these facts the scientific principle which we have been 
considering. That religious theory which makes the best explanation of 
all the facts must be presumed to be the true theory. 

The most essential and ineradicable characteristic of man is the moral 
sense. Every language has the phrase ‘‘I ought.” Infinite in its mani- 
festations, but irrepressible and eternal, is conscience. And in close alli- 
ance with this moral sense is the religious sentiment. Religion is the 
great historic force. It makes and unmakes the geographies and histories 
of nations. Find the Arab in the desert at noon, and he is at prayer in the 
shadow of his camel. So the Red man, the Esquimo, the Negro in the 
jungles of Africa, When James A. Garfield lay dying by the Atlantic 
Ocean, struck down by the assassin’s bullet, the greatest republic of 
history was on its knees. Religion has built up every civilization of 
history. Sail up the Nile, and the only ruins one finds are monuments of 
religion. Religion founded the New World. Religion is the power be- 
hind the throne in the politics of to-day. Assail the religion of any 
nation, and within twenty-four hours it will explode like dynamite. But 
there are other strange qualities in man—friendship, love of kindred, hope, 
the sentiment called honor, affection; these must be accounted for and 
harmonized in any scientific theory of man’s nature. One sees a mother 
bending over her sick child; for weeks and months and years she has 
tended him with unutterable tenderness and devotion, never too weary, 
never impatient. Heaven has no finer spectacle. One beholds a martyr 
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‘ 
in the flames. A single word of compromise, and he may escape. But 
that word will not be spoken, and he falls at the stake, burned to a cinder. 
On across outside Jerusalem One hangs who calls himself ‘‘ the Son of 
man,” and in the anguish of mortal pain he prays, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” Surely there is something divine and 
godlike in man! ‘‘How noble in reason! How infinite in faculty! In 
form and moving how express and admirable! In action how like an 
angel! In apprehension how likeagod! The beauty of the world! The 
paragon of animals!” 

The problem before men of scientific thought is this: What generaliza- 
tion forms the best explanation of all the phenomena in the nature of 
man ? What theory as to his nature and destiny fits most completely 
into all the facts and forms the best working hypothesis for human so- 
ciety? There are three answers to this inquiry. One is the answer of the 
old Roman, the materialism of Lucretius, ‘‘ A fortuitous concourse of 
atoms.” 
but an evasion, Agnosticism says, ‘‘I] don’t know.” One is tempted to 
call this cowardice. It is not science, nor is it after the habit of scien- 
tific thought. The other answer is that of Christianity: ‘‘ One Lord, one 
faith, one baptism; one God and Father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and in you all. . . . Till we all come in the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 

For nineteen centuries the Christian theory has been under verification 
in human society. Has it been found harmonious to the nature and the 
needs of man? ‘‘I criticise by creation,” said Michael Angelo, as he 
carved the matchless Moses and set St. Peter’s on the brow of Italy. 
Christianity points to her work in the world, and repeats the proud words 
of the great Italian, ‘‘I criticise by creation.” Her principles have been 
tested by the individual man, in the homes of men, by great organizations 
called Churches, and by the nations of Christendom, and the result that 
has been reached is, that as light is suited to the eye and bread to the 
needs of hunger, so her teachings are suited to the nature and the needs 
of man. The rules of arithmetic are not more perfectly adapted to man’s 
intellect than the teachings of Christianity are adapted to his moral and 
spiritual nature. It must be that a system which is so obviously a part 
of nature must have the same authenticity as the rest of nature. Natu- 
ral religion leads through theism to Jesus Christ. 


Death is an eternal sleep. A second answer is not an answer, 


’ 


THE MAINTENANCE OF PERSONAL RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 

Among the farewell words of Paul to Timothy was the appropriate in- 
junction, ‘‘ Take heed unto thyself.” The reference, apparently, is not 
to the maintenance of doctrinal integrity on the part of Timothy, how- 
ever necessary creed belief was in those foundation times; nor to any 


eager struggle for ecclesiastical position in the apostolic Church, with a 
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hope of further preferment; nor even to the distribution of alms and the 
performance of good deeds throughout the provinces of Asia Minor. 
Exegesis rather warrants the interpretation that Paul had reference in his 
injunction to the personal religious experience of his protégé, and indi- 
cated the necessity of its unchanging continuance. ‘‘Sce,” says the com- 
mentator, ‘‘ that the life of God remains and the work of God prospers in 
thine own soul.” Timothy was a responsible personality; he was under 
inviolable law. Antecedent to his apostolic work had been his personal 
confession of guilt and his voluntary act of saving faith in the Lord Jesus 


” 


Christ. Accompanying his apostolic service was the necessity of a deti- 
nite and uninterrupted experience. By what he was, no less than by what 
he did, was he to be judged in the great assize. 

The lesson is a perpetual one for the Church. Human life moves in a 
circle; the experience of Timothy is the experience of the ages. In the 
Christian life, especially in the case of the religious devotee and worker, 
the tendency is ever toward officialism. The frequent handling of sacred 
things makes them common to the user. Pharisaism was the natural out- 
cropping of this tendency in the days of the Master; sacerdotalism was its 
embodiment in the dark centuries; the amazing formalism of priesthood 
and of laity was its result in the eighteenth century reformation, when the 
voices of the Wesleys woke a slumbering world to the sense of sin and 
the way of salvation. And ceremoniousness is to some degree a char- 
acteristic of the modern Church, Associated with the ardent enthusiast 
in the Christian body will still be found the religious formalist, familiar 
with the abstract doctrines of Christianity, speaking all the shibboleths of 
the faith, given to works of ostentation, and even complimented with the 
honor of stewardship, the diaconate, or trusteeship in the Church, but 
ignorant of the power of religion, enjoying not its emotional life, and 
lacking the true seal of the second dispensation in his heart, the voice of 
the Holy Spirit testifying to his adoption. But because experience is ex- 
alted in the Scripture above natural gifts, or even triumph over unclean 
spirits, it deserves this present emphasis. It is better than the endow- 
ments of genius. It is the prime equipment. It is the only passport to 
the heavens. Fortunate is the believer who, like Timothy, maintains its 
steady glow in his soul! 

I, Personal experience in religious things is conserved at the expense 
of many sacrifices. The same unalterable principle is involved in Chris- 
tian living that is found in the pursuit of any earthly calling to its ulti- 
mate rewards. In every case of commercial success, of professional skill, 
or of martial triumph it is required that the whole man devote himself to 


the prosecution of his chosen work, Half-heartedness never wins; whole- 


heartedness captures life’s prizes. The maturing into-a Christian saint is 
not different in this respect from becoming a great chieftain, a leader 
among statesman, a millionaire upon the exchange. Men must pay the 
supreme price for righteousness, and that price is watchfulness, prayer, 
and self-abnegation. To the careless man the consciousness of the divine 
favor is an elusive possession. Like a quick-winged bird the assurance 
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that fills the believer's soul, unless sacredly guarded, will elude the pos- 
sessor and fly away. 

The whole trend of Christian biography shows the constant struggle 
through which the eminent leaders in the holy faith have always main- 
tained their hold on religious things. While it is true ina glorious sense 
that the Lord keeps the believer, it is equally the fact, which should not 
be lost sight of, that the disciple is himself an indispensable factor in his 
own keeping. The divine Lord himself—united to the Father as none of 
his followers, in the nature of the case, may be—showed the necessity of 
prayer, and has left in the gospels the story of his night vigils. The 
apostle kept under his body—a conscious and voluntary endeavor—lest, 
though he had preached to others, he might become a castaway. All 
Christian living follows after this pattern. Narrow is the heavenly road. 
Formalism and even apostasy are easy. The traveler must ever watch his 
footsteps till he reaches the gate of the heavenly city. 

II. Personal religious experience is the basis of the most successful 





Christian work, Other motives for religious toil, it is true, have mightily 
influenced men. Inthe mistaken identification of religious with temporal 
interests Charlemagne and his contemporaries sought the extension of the 
divine kingdom through the sword; constrained by which overmastering 
force the nominal adherents to Christianity multiplied rapidly throughout 
continental Europe. That the sword has thus proved a mighty ally in the 
outward advance of Christianity history abundantly testifies, that it is the 
mightiest force in evangelism none will contend; that it will in the future 
play any controlling part in the near bringing of the Messianic triumph is 
only an idle dream. The kingdom of the Master is not of this world. 
‘* All them that take the sword shall perish with the sword.” 

Again, in the ardent purpose of denominational increase, sectarian zea)- 
ots have prosecuted the work of evangelization in many of the lands of the 
earth, and not always with indifferent success—a goodly number of prose- 
lytes, stable denominational edifices, and all the adjuncts of a churchly 
organization being the enduring results. Sectarian prosperity of this sort 
is one of the evident lessons of ecclesiastical history. 

But mightier as a conquering force in the field of Christian toil than the 
implements of carnal warfare or sectarian zeal is the sense of personal 
alliance with the heavenly world, whose maintenance is here urged. The 
apostles in the post-Pentecostal days became witnesses of that which they 
had ‘‘seen and heard.” The immortal leaders of the first centuries of 
church history spoke a similar story; and out of the abundance of the 
heart the voice of jubilant, tumultuous, resistless Christian testimony re- 
sounded along all the shores of the Eastern world. To mention also the 
names of Xavier, Fénelon, Luther, Fletcher, Rutherford, Madame Guyon, 
and the innumerable company of later saints is to recall their shining ex- 
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perience, ‘They knew whereof they spoke. 
The basis of the great Wesleyan revival, which will always have a fas- 
cination for the ecclesiastical student, was also a personal realization of 


the deep things of the Spirit. Its beginnings were on the English shores; 
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the American coasts were soon compassed by a company of self-sacrificing, 


simple-lived, joyous men, who witnessed to a wondering age what the 
Lord ‘‘had done for their souls.” They spoke only what they knew, 
They declared what the heavenly voices had whispered to their hearts 
among the trees of the forest. They told of the Isaiah-like visions which 
the Holy One sent them in the night watches. They sang a new song— 
the song of conscious salvation, which ravished the ear of a weary world 


and brought an uncounted multitude to the feet of the Redeemer. 

The present Salvation Army movement, whatever its grotesqueness and 
its defects as a working system, progresses also on this same principle. 
A personal knowledge of forgiveness, a personal participation in the joys 
of salvation, a personal reliance upon the Holy Spirit, gives emphasis 
to the spoken words of the witnesses in this recent religious uprising. 
The philosophy of all true gospel labor and progress is embodied in 
such examples. 

What we have felt and seen, 
With confidence we tell ; 

And publish to the sons of men 
The signs infallible. 


III. Personal experience may be cultivated by an appeal to the helpful 
aid of Christian literature. It goes without the saying that other lines of 
assistance must not be neglected, like the stated worship of the Church 
and private devotions. But, additional to this help, the warning, com- 
fort, and incentive contained in the literature of Christianity are incalcu- 
lable. 

The Holy Scripture leads the list. Early in his experience Wesley de- 
clared himself to be homo unius libri. The maxim is for all his successors ; 
its illustration in any denomination to the very last member of her minis- 
try and laity would make the most magnificent and irresistible Church of 
human history. The frequent and painstaking reading of the word, for 
purposes of personal benefit, helps to make great saints. 

Devotional volumes deserve an important place in this enumeration. 
To the student of Methodist history and the lover of her doctrines Tay- 
lor’s Holy Living and Dying and Kempis’s Imitation of Christ, for senti- 
mental reasons will always seem precious. It was over their suggestive 
pages that the Oxford student bent in search of practical righteousness, 
and from them he indirectly derived that saintliness which will shine for- 
ever in Christian story. An open copy of the same Imitation of Christ was 
found by the bedside of the dead George Eliot, and maybe had spoken 
words of consolation to the departing soul. Mrs. Prentiss’s Stepping 
Heavenward has been a benison to the generation. The devotional works 
of Frances Ridley Havergal are not less useful. The many handbooks 
of Scripture passages and of quotations from the hymnologies of the 
Church are aids to grace. In short, this whole department of sacred lit- 
erature is replete with helps to exalted Christian living. 

Sacred biography must also be instanced. The claim is undoubtedly 
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true that ‘the great lesson of biography is to show what man can be and 
do at his best,” and that ‘‘a noble life put fairly on record acts like an 
inspiration to others.” The direction of Dean Stanley on the use of Chris- 
tian biography is therefore wise: ‘‘ Study the lives, study the thoughts 
and hymns and prayers, study the deathbeds of good men. They are 
the salt, not only of the world, but of the Church.” Nor is the study of 
the early Christian biography ever unreasonable or uninstructive. The 
words of Henry Martyn, on his voyage to India, express the benefit in this 
pursuit for all Christian students: ‘‘I love to converse, as it were, with 
those holy bishops and martyrs with whom I hope, through grace, to 
spend a happy eternity. ... The example of the Christian saints in the 
early ages has been a source of sweet reflection to me... . The holy love 
and devout meditations of Augustine and Ambrose I delight to think of. 
. .. No uninspired sentence ever affected me so much as that of the his- 
torian, that to believe, to suffer, and to love was the primitive taste. 

The whole department of Christian literature, whether of ancient or 
modern authorship, is thus a valuable storehouse whither the inquiring 
Christian may turn for help. Rightly to use the voluminous literature of 
the Church is to grow in the graces of the Spirit. 

IV. Personal religious experience is the concrete illustration of the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel. It is doctrine in practical operation; it is creed in- 
carnated in flesh and blood; it is theory vitalized in the daily living of the 
sonsof Adam. In comparison with the other proofs for the genuineness of 
the Christian faith it can never suffer. We must not underrate the value 
of apologetics as a department of evidence; this is sovereign in its sphere. 
Historic theology has its place and its recognized worth; the registration 
of the past is always vital. Systematic theology is an invaluable depart- 
ment of gospel proof; Augustine, Calvin, Edwards, Watson, and Hodge 
were giants who did an incalculable service for the Church in their mas- 
terly doctrinal definitions. It would be an inestimable mistake to set 
aside one of these divisions of study in the theological schools of the day ; 
to withdraw the literature of any of these departments from the libraries; 
or to lay less insistence in the pulpit upon any one of them as indices to 
the true faith. The supreme religion of human history in its blessings to 
the race bears the supreme attestations of its truth. 

The greatest emphasis, however, in the estimate of the busy and surface- 
thinking world, falls upon the personal living of believers. Limited in 
their opportunities for the investigation of the formulated arguments for 
Christianity, circumscribed by intellectual restrictions in the investigation 
of abstract doctrinal statements, and averse in many instances to such an 
employment of their time, the argument from an exemplary Christian 
bearing is available, intelligible, compelling. Such disciples among the 
Corinthians were denominated “living witnesses.” Wherever in the ages 
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they testify, men feel themselves in the presence of the supreme argument 
for Christianity, and confess the Gospel true. To maintain which influ- 
ence on a critical age, as well as for the subjective reasons involved, the 
heart of the believer must be kept constantly attuned to sacred things. 


Progress of Civilization. 


PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


THE RETROSPECTIVE IMPULSE us a characteristic of human living has its 
striking illustration in the Columbian celebration which for the coming 
year will occupy the world’s attention. In the case of this commemoration 
there are recalled the foresight of a great discoverer, in his voyage across 
an unknown sea; the hardships undergone by himself and his fellow- 
mariners, but now softened in their severities by the lapse of centuries 
almost to the pleasures of a holiday excursion; and his gift of a new con- 
tinent to humanity, whereon the greatest exploits of modern history are 
being accomplished, The personal achievements of the great discoverer 
in the present instance overshadow his personal qualities, and justify his 
world-wide fame, But the Columbian commemoration, both on the Span- 
ish and on the American shores, is, as before remarked, a concrete illus- 
tration of the retrospective quality in the human constitution. Humanity 
is reminiscent as well as anticipatory; it turns to the past as to some great 
photographic gallery wherein are arranged in orderly groupings the ro- 
mances and tragedies of the vanished years; and in this backward look it 
finds some of the sweetest, if sometimes saddening, pleasures of sentient 
existence. The different manifestations of this retrospective impulse 
readily suggest themselves to present consideration. To its existence and 
operation may be largely attributed the perpetuation of the great festivals 
observed in the department of religion. Even paganism has its commem- 
orative observances, as the Saturnalia of the Romans. The remnant of the 
Israelitish people, scattered in the dispersion to the four corners of the 
arth, yet celebrates such great national events as the passover; and what- 
ever the sense of defectiveness in the Jewish faith felt by those to whom 
Christian light has come, there is an irresistible impressiveness in this 
yearly look backward to the days of Moses for the reproduction, so far 
as possible under the changed conditions of living, of the first passover 
scene. The universal and gladsome observance of the Christmas festivi- 
ties involves as well the exercise of the retrospective quality. The star of 
Bethlehem again shines in the Syrian sky for quickened Christian faith; 
among their stolid flocks the adoring shepherds hear anew the angels’ 
song; and the eager magi again make their journey to David’s town with 
their gifts of gold, frankincense, and myrrh, In the field of patriotism, 
no less than in that of religion, is further discovered the operation of the 
retrospective instinct. No heroes of history are as a consequence held in 
higher reverence than the great legislators of the past, its martyrs upon 
the altars of national welfare, and its chief captains in the warfare 
of the nations, In the indulgence of this instinct pivotal battles are 
recalled and celebrated, the births of famed warriors are made a civic 
holiday, and garlands are yearly laid upon the graves of the sleeping 
braves. And what shall be said of the influence of this instinct in per- 
sonal life? Obedient to its impulse the most careworn and busy have 
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the disposition to notice the recurring anniversaries of birth, to gather 
up the mementoes of the departed, and to preserve among their sacred 
treasures some faded flower that in days of youth and beauty came as a 
lover’s keepsake into their eager hands. Naught else was it than this 
impulse, as far back as the centuries of Genesis, that led the aged Jacob 
to recall with tender interest the field of Machpelah, and to say in plain- 
tive retrospect, ‘‘ There I buried Leah.” 

Of the value of this retrospective impulse as an ingredient in the 
strange composition of human nature none can make question. While 
its undue exercise may tend to the apotheosis of the unworthy dead, 
to a cynical depreciation of the present, and in general to a spirit of 
melancholy, in its healthful gratification it is, nevertheless, a legitimate 
component of human nature. The interests of religion, as we have seen, 
are thereby conserved, and the connection, always important and vital 
between the Church of the past and of the present, is maintained. Scien- 
tific knowledge, it is not necessary to say, is fostered by its operation, 
the geologic and archeological collections gathered in the great muse- 
ums of the world being the outcome of its exercise. And in personal 
life, most surely of all, the realization of this instinct, if not unduly grati- 
fied, tends to well-being and satisfaction. The past thus becomes a factor 
in the doings of the present. If, on the one hand, through the workings 
of the imaginative quality the painter adorn his canvas, the poet write his 
sonnets, or the inventor and the discoverer realize their conquest, under 
the operation of memory the heart is touched to tenderness and the spirit 
kept in the vigorous exercise of those elevating sentiments without which 
man would become a brute, 


THE TWO CONVENTIONS lately held in the interests of international 
harmony amid the natural grandeurs of Berne, in Switzerland, merit the 
approbation of the Christian world. The presence of three hundred dele- 
gates in the Fourth Universal Peace Congress, as the representatives of 
some fifty separate peace societies existing in eleven independent States, 
was a significant fact; while the deliberations of the body for five days, 
under the presidency of the distinguished M. Louis Ruchonnet, were too 
momentous in their scope and ability to be lightly treated. The hun- 
dred delegates likewise in attendance at the Interparliamentary Peace 
Conference included men of such high standing as Dr. Baumbach, Vice- 
President of the German Reichstag; Mr. Schenk, Vice-President of the 
Swiss Federal Council; Dr. Horst, President of the Odelsthing; and 
M. Ullmann, President of the Norwegian Storthing—their rank and their 
active membership in the parliaments of twelve independent European 
States proving the equalimportance of this second convention at Berne. 

It would be gratifying to notice the impressive personality of many of 
the delegates in attendance, and to consider in detail their important 
discussions with the conclusions reached. Yet it is sufficient for the pur- 
pose to observe that arbitration was the keynote of the sessions, and that 
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the trend of the discussions was strongly in the line of world-wide peace. 
Undoubtedly the sentiment for international harmony is gathering force. 
Whether the belief in the advantages of peace be based upon such a 
consideration as the material prosperity of a nation uninterrupted by the 
alarms of war, or whether the teachings of Christianity as to the intrinsic 
worth of concord are working their increased results, the horrors of war 
are growing to be a matter of ever-keener realization. The sword be- 
longs to the barbaric times; the man-of-war is an instrument of fiendish 
destruction; military science is a dire necessity; the arts of peace are 
among the noblest activities in which humanity can engage. With this 
growing sense of the worth of peace, both from the material and from 
the sentimental standpoint, it will follow that any system of arbitration 
to be widely effective must be in the highest sense international. In 
other words, the interest and the active participation of all the great 
powers of the world must be enlisted, Among the propositions deferred 
by the Interparliamentary Peace Conference are included those of a gen- 
eral court of arbitration, an international European conference for the 
maintenance of peaceful relations, and the neutralizing of isthmuses, 
straits, and submarine cables. It is clear that the adoption of such radi- 
cal measures as these would leave fewer loopholes for the exercise of war. 
The increased interest taken in these peace conferences from year to year, 
even though they are without binding force on the governments repre- 
sented, are yet prophetic of the end. As students of signs and prognos- 
tications we must hail these gatherings as the harbingers of a universal 
concord between the nations of the globe. 


SHALL THE SALOON prosecute its shameful traffic without let or hinder 
ance on the grounds of the World’s Columbian Exposition? The consent 
of the highest legislative body of the land, the Congress of the United 
States, that liquor may be sold within the official inclosure, would seem 
on the surface a final and aflirmative answer to the question asked. Fur- 
ther agitation of the subject would consequently appear both ill-advised 
and useless. But inasmuch as in matters of ethics the Christian commu- 
nity, with its sensitive conscience, is a higher tribunal of judgment than 
even the august Congress of the nation, a reversal of the decision of the 
lower court would seem still possible. On the eve of perhaps the greatest 
industrial exhibition which the world has ever witnessed, it is to be re- 
gretted if final action has been taken on this unspeakably vital question 
of public morals, The most gigantic curse on the race, since the ships of 
Columbus touched the American shores, has been the liquor traffic. Not 
a single commendable feature marks its continued presence in the New 
World, Throughout the formative American period and since our national 
establishment, like the Gorgon of the fable it has left its trail of evil wher- 
ever it has gone, Financial, social, spiritual, and eternal ruin have followed 
its introduction. Asan institution itis absolutely without justification ; as 
an abiding curse on our present civilization its evils have been told and 
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retold until the tongue has grown weary of the tale. The sale of intoxi- 
‘ants should, as a consequence, be held under a strict rein during the visit 
within the coming year of so many millions of foreign tourists to the 
American shores. Would that it were possible to close the saloon alto- 
gether during this gala period! The realization of such a dream, long 
cherished by social leaders, would be the most magnificent spectacle in the 
way of practical reform on which the sun has shone since humanity fell. 
But since, by the flexible laws of State and nation, this great desideratum 
is unfortunately impossible, the restriction of the sale of liquors within 
the most rigid limitation prescribed by the law is both a national privi- 
lege and obligation. The preservation of the social order demands the 
step. With the influx of so great a multitude of foreigners unaccustomed 
to American habits, and the massing together of no smaller multitudes of 
native visitors from the widely separated portions of the Union, the undue 
excitement of the passions will be a menace to the public peace. It is 
the sad experience of the centuries that the tendencies to anger, lust, 
theft, and murder are nourished by the presence of strong drink in a com- 
munity. For the protection of personal property and the preservation of 
invaluable human life all safeguards in the maintenance of temperance 
must be thrown around the persons of visitors at the great Exposition. 
No municipal authorities ever had a heavier responsibility laid upon their 
shoulders than have the officials at Chicago; and te treat this obligation 
in any mercenary or flippant spirit is to make light of a sacred trust. 

The interests of the Christian Church as well callin the present instance 
for the restriction of the liquor traffic within the narrowest possible lim- 
its. The Church at the best will apparently see a year of unusual test. 
The tendency will insensibly be to the relaxatign of personal religious 
practices and the declination of vital piety. The young will be particu- 
larly sensitive to the drift toward religious lassitude, and will be unusually 
influenced by the attractions to worldliness that are to be abroad. All the 
moral and Christian forces of the land need to be on the alert to maintain 
the high standard of manhood that has been lifted up as the ideal. An 
unequaled opportunity is given to the American people, as a leader among 
the Christian nations of the world, to teach the visiting multitudes from 
the Orient the invaluable lesson of continence and sobriety. The call for 
the reconsideration of congressional action, which is already heard, should 
be taken up by every lover of virtue and order, especially since the liquor- 
dealers of Chicago, emboldened by their present success, are daring to 
re-agitate the question of Sunday opening. The call for a general protest 
ainst the decision of our national body is one in which government, 


ag 
morality, and religion are interested. Secular organizations, reformatory 
societies, and the great Christian denominations of the land are entitled 
to a further hearing. The sovereign voice of the American people should 
be heard in protest against the sale of a single drop of intoxicants on 
grounds devoted to the exhibit of the material and artistic prosperity of 
the globe; and should be heard in protest so insistent that its denial by 


the members of the national Congress should be their condemnation. 
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THE ARENA. 


DR. McCABE ON THE DIVINE PRESCIENCE. 

Ir is easy to see why Calvinists should deny God’s foreknowledge of 
contingent events, but why any Arminian should resort to such a device 
passes the comprehension of many sound thinkers. So far as the present 
writer can see this notion arises largely from Want of accurate discrimina- 
tion in the use of terms. The words certainty and necessity, which have 
no natural similarity of meaning, are treated as practically synonymous; 
the same is true of the auxiliaries will and must. I cannot conceive how 
my being certain of a future any more than of a present event necessitates 
its occurrence. So far as the present is concerned its occurrence might 
cause my certainty of it, but my certainty or uncertainty does not affect 
its occurrence; indeed, I might be utterly uncertain of it and it might 
still exist. So my certainty of it does not involve any necessity of its 
being; I am certain of the actuality, not of the necessity; nor does the 
former imply the latter. This error is not likely to arise by direct state- 
ment, but in the obscurations of an argument more or less drawn out. 

Dr. McCabe does not make use of these terms in this obviously con- 
fused way, yet the false notion appears to underlie his whole argument. 
Another error of a similar character he does commit, which vitiates a large 
part of his reasoning. This is in the wrong application of the terms cer- 
tainty and uncertainty. Certainty is in no proper sense a quality of events; 
it is a state of mind. Hence the expressions, ‘‘ If (an event) cannot be 
certain to come to pass, it is uncertain in its nature. If it is uncertain to 
come to pass, that uncertainty must attach to the nature of the event.” 
‘*Tf its uncertainty is objective it must be subjectively uncertain.” These 
and other such statements are utterly negatory. There is no certainty or 
uncertainty of any event unless there is some mind to be certain or uncer- 
tain. The condition is purely subjective. Ido not think the divine mind 
is uncertain of anything, past, present, or to come. There are particular 
events that will actually take place in the future. They will be actuali- 
ties just as truly as if God ordained them. If we could have a universe 
such as ours is without any God there would be such future actualities; 
they would not depend upon any certainty of them, since there would be 
no mind to be certain of them. Just as little do future events now de- 
pend upon a certainty that many of us believe to exist. Let me illus- 
trate by a commonplace instance. Once, when a boy, I was sent to select 
from a flock alamb to be slaughtered. There were twenty or thirty in the 
flock. It was a matter of indifference which lamb was taken. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I took the one which I could first conveniently lay hands on. 
Any one of a dozen others would have done as well. Now, let us rule out 
all prescience of minds, both human and divine. It nevertheless remains 
that at any previous point of time beforehand the selection of that par- 
ticular lamb and not another would actually take place. It was con- 
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tingent, it was unnecessitated, and yet it was about to actually occur 
just as really as though it had been ordained from the foundation of 
the world. So of thousands of other individual future events. They will 
actually take place, and the previous certainty or uncertainty of them has 
not the slightest effect. This because certainty attaches to mind and not 
to events. 

Dr. McCabe denies that the Bible teaches the divine prescience. It is 
true that the Bible does not give very definite instruction in metaphysics. 
I do not wish to be irreverént, but while [ really think that God foreknew 
that Dr. McCabe would teach the world that this prescience was a false 
doctrine, he did not think it worth while to refute it so long beforehand. 
Why should he? Only a limited number will believe it anyway, and it 
will not do them much harm. It may be true that the Bible nowhere 
states this doctrine in scientific form, but if there is any doctrine that 
everywhere in the divine book, from Genesis to Revelation, impresses it- 
self upon the human mind as a characteristic of the Deity it is that he 
foreknows whatever is to come to pass, It does not seem to me that any 
person would ever get a contrary impression who had not some theory to 
support by it. A large part of the Bible is occupied with a representation 
from the mouth of God of future contingent events. 

The assumption that God must know as men know is characteristicof those 
who maintain the doctrine of the divine nescience of contingent events, 
Thisis avowedly Dr. McCabe’s assumption. He even undertakes to defend 
it. He doesit by asserting the similarity between the divine and the human 
mind. But theres may be similarities, and at the same time vast differ- 
ences. Even men differ widely as to their mental structure. The intui- 
tions of some are much greater than those of others. Some have very lit- 
tle reasoning power but wonderfully accurate action of what Hamilton 
calls the regulative faculty—the power to know without reasoning—and 
transcending the perceptive faculties. If this be so, is it unreasonable to 
presume that the divine mind may have this power in an infinite degree ? 
The mistake appears to be in thinking that God must know scientifically 
or logically. This, it seems to me, belongs to the limitations of our 
nature, and therefore does not pertain to the nature of God. If he conde- 
scends to reason with us it is out of regard to our weakness, not because 
of his own need. If certainly does not follow because man is made in 
the image of God that therefore he is like God in every respect, only made 
in miniature. 

But the strangest argument made by the doctor is contained in the follow- 
ing quotations: ‘‘If God is now creating immortal souls every moment 
whom he knows and has known from all eternity will go forward to endless 
misery and a terrific existence, how can he be infinitely good? how can the 
moral universe repose in his infinite goodness?” ‘‘Prescience and pre- 
destination alike logically necessitate revolting imperfections in the moral 
character of God.” It is hardly possible that the writer could have real- 
ized, or even thought of, the logical implication of these statements. Is 
it not a fact, according to Dr. McCabe’s own belief, that God has been for 
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ages ‘creating immortal souls every moment,” a large proportion of 
whom he has every reason to believe, even though we admit for the moment 
the lack of prescience, ‘‘ will go forward to endless misery and a terrific 
existence?” If in the case of his absolute knowledge that this would be 
the fact there would be ‘‘revolting imperfections in the moral character 
of God,” how is it when he practically knows this and yet permits it to 
goon? It can hardly be said that he does not choose to know. He 
can hardly choose to be more ignorant than men are, and certainly every 
ordinary man knows, for all practical purposes, that what has been 
in the past, under similar conditions will continue to be in the future. 
It will be small help to the divine moral character to say that what would 
be unjust under conditions of absolute certainty would not be still un- 
just under conditions of very great probability. If a superintendent of 
some enterprise should cause a single timber to be placed across a deep, 
rocky chasm, and should compel his workmen, without any extreme ne- 
cessity, to pass over this slender bridge, and if, after several scores had 
attempted to pass over, it were found that half of them had fallen into 
the chasm and been killed, and if he still continued to compel his men to 
take the risk, would the execrations of the public be much less because 
he should urge that though he had reason to believe that most of the men 
would perish it was not possible for him to absolutely foreknow it? If 
the case be as Dr. McCabe states it, and if it would be extremely execra- 
ble in the Almighty to permit matters to proceed on the assumption of 
certainty, it must still be very execrable on the assumption of high prob- 
ability. It is always unfortunate when a good and true man predicates 
injustice in the Almighty in the contingency of the falsity of his own 
favorite theory. GEORGE M. STEELE. 
Auburndale, Mass. 


OUR TIME LIMIT. 


As we look back upon the work of our last General Conference we are 
surprised to realize how near we came to eliminating this feature of our 
Church. Had the discussion been as full in the open Conference as it 
was in the committee undoubtedly the arguments which convinced two 
thirds of the latter would have secured a majority of the former. If we 
had no time limit we would not seriously think of adopting one; for the 
only reason why we have it to-day is that we inherited it from our fathers, 
as we did old-fashioned flails and scythes. But as these are not adapted 
to our best work now, so this arbitrary law, that makes the almanac 
mightier than divine Providence, undoubtedly stands in the way of our 
best work. 

Why should our pastors, who created the Church, be subject to condi- 
tions and embarrassments from which our servants are exempt? If our 
missionaries, educators, editors, General Conference officers, and bishops 
can remain in office during life, why may not our pastors? If the others 
may cultivate the same field, and enjoy in some degree the privilege of 
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carrying forward the work they have begun, why not we? Ours is the 
only one of the large Churches that thus discriminates against the pastor- 
ate, and thus subjects our ministry to a constant temptation to engage in 
‘clerical politics.” While in other Churches the pulpit is the pinnacle of 
influence our leading pastors eagerly seek to become agents and secreta- 
ries, or anything else that allows them a possible home and work, This 
is not the fault of the men, than whom none are more consecrated, but of 
the unnatural and arbitrary system. It is equally noticeable that those who 
have a General Conference office are not eager to return to the pastorate, 
though they may favor the time limit for their brethren. Thus we have 
seen it to be the case that strong men of other denominations have been 
permitted to till a single field until a single congregation and local church 
comes to give more annually for benevolences than any two Conferences 
of our entire Methodism. And we cling to this law, though by it we 
have lost many of the most useful of our ministers and the most influen- 
tial of our laymen. Almost in proportion as men, either in the pulpit or 
pews, become refined, educated, and well disciplined do they appreciate 
the permanent, and become averse to frequent and needless changes. 
The next General Conference will probably complete the work we began. 
Chicago, Ill. J. M. CALDWELL. 


LIFE AND THE RESURRECTION. 


Worps are concealers of wisdom. Vagueness, or incompleteness, or 
misunderstood expression, awakens false, not true, thought. Different 
meanings attached to the same word are frequently confounded, the un- 
consciously executed pun resulting in error, The word ‘‘ life” expresses 
many ideas, two of which are generally confounded—that of a certain 
power and the thing possessing that power. In physical science the two 
words ‘‘magnet” and ‘‘magnetism” express two ideas related in this 
way. Magnetism is a power capable of producing certain results under 
certain conditions. The thing, magnet, is the possessor of this power. 
So aman has a life which possesses and manifests the power-life, The 
general force is the same for all beings which live, but each has a sepa- 
rate life disconnected from all others. 

What is a magnet? A piece of metal possessing the power of mag- 
netism. What is a life? An existence that possesses the life-power. 
What is the life-power? In the Review—May-June number of 1891— 
is an attempted answer, but not a definition. Out of that article may be 
condensed: Life is a dominant, wisdom-guided, conservating, organiz- 
ing, growing reproducer of itself. But two of these elements are in 


universal life, the others being present (so far as man now knows) only 
in physical manifestation of this power. Those two are its conservatism 
and growth. The conservatism implies resistance. The living spirit 
has this, whether subordinate or supreme. And only the supreme has 
full life, for the supreme only acknowledges no resistless force outside 
itself. This is the only element taken by the scientist when he makes 
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life mere harmony with environment. The power of growth is not 
merely increase in size or maturity of being; it is the bringing of out- 
side elements into the self, to become constituent parts thereof. It is 
the overcoming of the environment and making it tributary to the king, 
life. According to a theory of the heathen world, the god of the Bud- 
dhist is but a still, pulseless, waiting space, before the circling motion 
begins, bringing into existence the universe, or after the universe disap- 
pears in the ceasing of the motion. These, caring for self and overcoming 
externalities, are always present where there is life—physical, spiritual, 
human, angelic, divine. 

A force is lost if it has nothing to work through. Steam is relatively 
powerless if it have not the engine. A life is the instrument of life-force. 
The plant has a physical life which uses for itself the atoms which make 
the plant. A tree branch is cut off. It is severed from the old life. Put 
it in the ground, it may become a tree having a life ofits own. Graft it, 
it becomes part of another life. It is the old tree while dominated by the 
life of the old tree. It is another tree, though having almost the identi- 
cal atoms throughout, when dominated by the life of the tree to which it 
is grafted. It is an independent tree, though the same matter, when 
dominated by its own life. The identity of the dominating life controls 
or makes the identity of the being dominated. This is undoubtedly true 
in the physical realm, and is probably true in the spiritual. Analogical 
reason says so, and that must be accepted until we have full knowledge 
of the spirit and its laws. 

Man has a physical life and a spiritual life. He is incomplete without 
both. At physical death the physical life ceases to dominate the atoms it 
is then controlling, and which are, consequently, at that time its body. 
Man is incomplete until the body is restored to him—that is, until his 
physical life is again controlling, dominating, correlated atoms, These 
atoms may be few or many; the same that have been previously so 
dominated or others, assuming the same organic relations as the body 
previously worn, or be combined differently; but if they be dominated 
by that man’s life they are his body. 

‘*So also is the resurrection of the dead.” Where they have been 
waiting does not matter, or whether they have been waiting at all. The 


promise is a body—changed in structure and attribute, spiritualized, im- 
mortalized, glorified, but dominated by the same life, therefore the same 
body used in this probationary experience. Our faith is not vain, our 
preaching is not foolishness. Christ rose from the dead—so shall he raise 


us to everlasting power at his side. Amen. 
Hoquiam, Wash. ERNEST VERNON CLAYPOOL. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


NOMILETIC—MATERIALS FOR SERMONIZING. 


Ir is conceded by writers on homiletics that there is a form and 
method in the presentation of truth wherein the sermon differs from all 
other modes of public address, Exactly in what that difference consists 
is not so easily explained, but it is felt by all who take pains to reflect 
upon the subject. 

No lecturer, lawyer, or orator would think of studying a treatise on 
homiletics in order to the attainment of the best method of presenting 
thought in his peculiar field. On the other hand, the preacher would not 
be satisfied without special study of the method of the great masters in 
the pulpit, both of ancient and of modern times. There are, of course, excep- 
tional cases when men of special genius succeed without such aid. These, 
however, need not be considered here. As there are peculiarities in modes 
of preparation belonging to the pulpit, so also there are special kinds of 
material which must be employed. 

In a previous number of the Review it was insisted that the minister's chief 
study should be the Bible. It was thus indicated that both for the cul- 
ture of the spiritual life and for the pulpit the Bible must be first and 
supreme in the study of the itinerant. Whatever other book is overlooked 
the Bible must not be passed by. Its supremacy must be unquestioned. 
In what way, however, is the Bibie the source of material for the pulpit? 
It is the best source of topics. This has been frequently noted, but can- 
not be too strongly insisted on. There are no topics so new as those 
which arise directly from the study of the word of God. This is men- 
tioned here first because in these days there is nothing which the people 
desire more constantly than freshness. The young preacher is conscious 
of this and looks around for subjects to interest his people. The danger 
is that he will search for them in the literary, scientific, or political world. 
Freshness, he thinks, must be best secured by employing the topics of the 
day. In newspaper offices there is a great demand for what are some- 
times denominated ‘‘ timely topics.” 

Timeliness, however, in the pulpit is a very different thing from timeli- 
ness in a newspaper office. As the aims are different so will the subjects 
of interest be different. The newspaper touches the affairs of daily life, 
so does the pulpit; the newspaper has to do with the changing modes and 
thoughts of men, so has the pulpit; the newspaper is for the instruction 
of its readers in all matters political, literary, and religious; the pulpit is 
also for instruction, but on different lines. The pulpit, however, by virtue 
of its divine calling, goes beyond this, while in another sense it is more re- 
stricted. It goes beyond in that it has to do with the inner soul-life and 
also with mén in their relations to the eternal world. It is more restricted 
in that it has to do with matters literary, scientific, or political only inci- 
dentally and as subsidiary to its main purpose. We repeat, therefore, that 
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freshness in the pulpit is a very different thing from freshness in any other 
department of public speaking. It includes freshness of topics and fresh- 
ness of thought, but it is freshness in the conception and experience of 
spiritual truth. 

Spiritual truth is so many-sided, so kaleidoscopic, that it can never be 
presented fully by one individual and from one point of view. The works 
of the most spiritual writers and thinkers show this. The field, both of 
feeling and of expression, is apparently boundless. This is very encour- 
aging both to the preacher and to the hearer. 

To secure this kind of freshness is one of the most important duties of 
the preacher, and can be best accomplished by a careful study of the 
word. When one in prayer and meditation opens his soul to receive 
spiritual impressions—when the sunshine of heaven pours down its 
brightest beams in his heart—then the eyes of his understanding are en- 
lightened, and he is able ‘‘ to know what is the hope of his calling, and 
what the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints, and what the 
exceeding greatness of his power to us-ward who believe.” 

In this condition of deep religious feeling and of spiritual enlighten- 
ment the word of God presents itself under new and richer aspects than 
it had ever presented itself before. The historical portions of the Old 
Testament glow with suggestive truths. The prophetic scriptures become 
rich in their imagery and invaluable in their predictive quality. The 
gospels are warm with the presence and the marvelous personality of the 
living Christ. The epistles take on new meaning and force. In these 
moments of rapt experience the Giver of the Word becomes its Interpreter. 
And this process is never exhausted. No matter how often he reads the 
book, the freshness always reappears, and the more frequently it is exam- 
ined the richer the discoveries are. 

This is a much wiser course than to search for the subjects which have 
been discussed by others, No thought or view of any subject can exercise 
the power over one’s intellectual and moral movements that will be done 
by that which is freshly discovered by himself. As a means of. freshness 
we urge the continued and prayerful study of the Holy Scriptures. There 
are other advantages which cannot be considered at this time. 


EXPOSITORY—‘' THE LAW OF THE SPIRIT.” 


Tis phrase, ‘‘the law of the Spirit,” found in Rom. viii, 2, is a part of 
a passage of surpassing preciousness to all who are the children of God, 
It is the contrast, or, rather, antithesis, to the thought of the last chapter, 
which closes with that almost despairing cry and that wonderfully precious 
answer, ‘‘O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death? I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord” (Rom. vii, 
24, 25). 

In the first verse, the Revised Version, in harmony with authoritative 
manuscript testimony, omits all the latter part of the verse, so that the 
verse contains simply the great proposition of evangelical Christen- 
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dom, ‘‘There is no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.” 
Then follows immediately the statement of the reason why there is no 
condemnation to such as are in Christ Jesus, namely, ‘‘ For the law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus made me free from the law of sin and of 
death.”” The Revised Version inserts no punctuation mark in this verse. 
Yet a careful analysis of subject and predicate will show important rela- 
tions between them, Is the subject ‘‘ the law of the Spirit,” or is it ‘* the 
law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus?” Very different meanings will 
appear as one or the other of these subjects is accepted, 

Let us begin by placing a comma after Spirit and after Jesus. Two 
things will result. First, that which the apostle asserts made him free 
is ‘‘ the law of the Spirit.” This will at once raise the inquiry, What is 
meant by ‘‘the law of the Spirit?” Is its meaning to be gathered from 
the context, or is it explained by the next clause, ‘‘ life in Christ Jesus?” 
That the latter interpretation is possible is apparent. We have merely to 
regard this clause as an appositive clause, and the way is clear. We then 
have the proposition that the ‘* law of the Spirit,” namely, ‘‘ life in Christ 
Jesus,” ‘‘made me free from the law of sin and of death.” 

We thus confront the difficulty growing out of the peculiar use of the 
word ‘‘ law,” which needs investigation, The ordinary meaning of law, 
namely, a rule or regulating principle, is a safe one, only we need to be 
careful to avoid confusion growing out of its varied applications. 
The law in its technical sense as employed in the Scriptures means the 
law of God as revealed on Sinai, or in the Jewish ritual, or in the heart 
of the Gentile world—that is, the law of right, either ceremonial or moral. 
And yet even in the previous chapter, where the emphasis is emphatically 
on the moral demands of the law, the apostle without notice employs it 
of any rule of action. ‘‘I find then the law, that, to me who would do 
good, evil is present” (Rom. vii, 21). The apostle here affirms that he 
finds this to be a general principle, namely, the presence of evil when one 
would do good. 

The meaning of ‘‘ law,” in the passage before us, is also not the moral 
law of God, or the regulating principle, or the power by which sin and 
death are to be overcome. The great purpose of the divine administra- 
tion is the overthrow of the two great powers hostile to men—sin and 
death. They are so closely identified in Scripture nomenclature that for 
the present purpose they may be regarded as one. The destruction of sin 
in the human heart and life—that is, the freedom from its power—is to 
be secured by the law of the Spirit, which the apostle defines to be life 
in Christ Jesus, 

The propriety of this use of the word “ law’ 
we notice that the same word appears in the last clause, ‘‘ law of sin and 
death.” What is that which the “life in Christ Jesus ” antagonizes, and 
from which it frees the believer ? It is sin and deatlh—that is, this life 


’ 


will also be apparent if 


destroys sin and its consequences, and not merely the law, the transgres-, 
s . . Wf . . ’ 
sion of which produces sin and death. Hence this clause correlates very 
suitably with the former ones. 
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We thus reach a conclusion rich in its applications as well as in harmony 
with the general trend of the Scriptures elsewhere. Christ is our deliv- 
erer, and we overcome by our union with him. ‘‘ The Spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirit, that we are the children of God.” 

This ‘‘ life in Christ Jesus,” which is the law of the Spirit, makes in- 
deed free from ‘‘ the law of sin and of death.” This is the blessed privilege 
to which the Gospel invites all people. 


A TIMELY STUDY—THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
( Coneluded, ) 


In the previous discussion of the above subject, as contained in the 


September-October number of the Review, were noticed some advantages 


possessed by a member of experience in the General Conference over one 
who sits for the first time in this great body. Alike in knowledge of 
parliamentary practice, in the ability to bring forward business before the 
house, and in the management of the proposed measures in the midst of 
vigorous debate, the experienced member was shown to be at the greatest 
advantage over the new legislator. The study of this aspect of the case 
will raise the question, ‘‘ What proportion of the members of each Gen- 
eral Conference should be new men, and how far is the continuance of 
competent men essential to the prosperity and progress of the Church? 
A wise division of new and of experienced men will, on reflection, appear 


” 


to be the wiser plan. 

By the study of the General Conference, also, the young preacher may 
learn much of methods of procedure and of Church and parliamentary law. 
We doubt if any body of men is more devoted to the forms of parliamen- 
tary practice than the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Its rules are formulated with great care. The bishops are 
acknowledged authorities on parliamentary law. On the floor there are 
always men both in the ministry and in the laity who have made this 
subject a specialty. The watchfulness of the body is great. The fre- 
quency with which ‘ questions of privilege” and ‘‘ points of order” are 
raised is marvelous, In the view of many this devotion to strict parlia- 
mentary forms, when it is scarcely necessary, is overdone. Nevertheless the 
study is a very interesting and profitable one, is very helpful to the minis- 
ter, and the records of the Advocates afford ample material. This study 
must also include what has been actually achieved by and for the Church 
at this gathering of its representatives. In order to do this well, the stu- 
dent should take his Discipline and go consecutively over the changes that 
have been made. He will find that the omission or the insertion of a 
word or phrase has materially changed the meaning of a paragraph. 
Then new sections will be found, of which he will not be aware until he 
proceeds to a careful investigation. 

It is often erroneously said that a General Conference has done nothing 
or but little, when in reality it has accomplished a great deal, It has 
often accomplished much by what it has failed to do. It has checked or 
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destroyed views which were either premature or absurd. The multitude 
of amendments, revisions, and additions which are proposed by individu- 
als during a quadrennium might almost be called legion, ‘‘for they are 
many.” These demand, and ought to have, candid consideration. The 
gold must be preserved and the dross rejected. The doing of this de- 
mands much care and labor. Even what was not adopted deserves con- 
sideration, for what may not be considered wise at this time may grow 
by consideration and be adopted in the not distant future. A body of 
legislators may do more by checking unwise procedure than by its adop- 
tion of something new. 

There is, however, a more important aspect of the study of the General 
Conference than any which has been thus far indicated. The work of the 
body is before the Church for study and for action. It is not enough to 
study what has been accomplished; the philosophy of its action also needs 
consideration. It must be borne in mind that the reports present a very 
insufficient view of the work of the body. They represent that part of it 
which came before the General Conference for action, but they do not 
represent the amount of labor performed, nor the processes of argument 
by which the formulated conclusions were reached. The real work of the 
Conference is done in the various committees and subcommittees. Indeed, 
the action of the subcommittee is often carried through the standing 
committee and the General Conference without modification. In these 
cases the subcommittee has done the work for the General Conference. 

But the philosophy of its action can only be understood by a study of 
the general tone of thought pervading the Church. The unofficial, as 
well as the official, organs have increased so widely during the past dec- 
ade that no considerable portion of the Church can now be thought to 
lack its peculiar exponent. The present is an age in which both the 
Christian and secular press is playing a most important part. The place 
occupied by the platform a generation ago is now almost entirely taken 
by the newspaper and the periodical. Deliberative assemblies are called 
together more for the purpose of maturing opinion already formed than 
of initiating legislation de nove. One of the most important measures 
brought before the recent Conference in Omaha—that dealing with the 
Constitution—was remanded back to the open forum of the Church for a 
quadrennium of discussion, because the body felt that however wisely it 
might act due regard should be accorded the right of its constituents to 
a thorough understanding and free discussion of it upon its merits. The 
disposition of the Conference to favor only such legislation, upon consti- 
tutional questions, as has been previously brought before the entire 
Church, appears to be growing; a fact which emphasizes the value of the 
sort of study we are now considering. 

But the limits of this department only allow the suggestion of consid- 
erations which the thoughtful young preacher may more fully investigate 
at his leisure. At no time is such a study more likely to be pursued, 
and at no time can it be prosecuted as advantageously as now, while the 


records and memory of the General Conference are still fresh. 


foreign Résumé. 


FOREIGN RESUME. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 
RUDOLF STECK, PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY IN BERNE. 


PROFESSOR STECK deserves mention, not so much as the continuator of 
the theories of F. C. Baur as for the fact that he has carried those theories 
out to their fullest extent. The Tiibingenites held that the epistle to the 
Romans, the two Corinthian epistles, and that to the Galatians, with the 
Revelation of John, are genuine. It seemed that, while the other New Tes- 
tament books must be rejected as spurious, these were necessary to the sup- 
port of the doctrine that there was a profound dispute between the pre- 
sumed Pauline and Petrine parties. The other New Testament documents 
were regarded as more or less weak attempts at a reconciliation. But 
Steck saw that either the Tiibingen theory must be carried to the extent of 
denying all the letters attributed to Paul or else that we must accept the 
genuineness of several which the Tiibingenites doubted. He accepted the 
former alternative, and thus became at once the opponent of the Tiibingen- 
ite representatives and of the Conservatives. His principles are in part the 
same as those of the Conservatives, since they also claim that if the genu- 
ineness of these four is granted the genuineness of the others follows, But 
he denies the genuineness of the four, and hence is consistent in denying 
the genuineness of all. To his mind the Acts of the Apostles is far more 
probably a correct representative of Paul than is Galatians. He cannot 
believe that such a decided type of Paulinism was developed even in Paul 
in the time of the apostles. Galatians could only have been written later, 
when the antithesis between Paulinism and Petrinism became more decid- 
edly marked. Nor can it be possible, he thinks, that the same person 
wrote all four of the hitherto accepted epistles of Paul. And this con- 
clusion, based upon supposed differences of style, spirit, and doctrine, is 
supported by the alleged literary dependence of Galatians upon the other 
three epistles. According to Steck, neither the apostles nor Jesus wrote 
anything which has been handed down to us; but everything attributed 
to them was written during the first half of the second century. He holds 
fast, however, to the historical personality of Jesus and of Paul, In this 
particular, at least, he shows a sober sense. The answer to Steck’s posi- 
tions is the answer to the Tiibingenites generally. The assumption of a 
serious dispute between the followers of Peter and of Paul is erroneous, 
and is historically disproved. Steck rides over every probability in the 
assumption that Paul wrote nothing which has been handed down to us. 


LUDWIG PAUL, PROFESSOR AND DOCTOR OF THEOLOGY. 
PERHAPS it would be better from one standpoint to call Dr. Paul a fol- 
lower, rather than a leader, of thought. For that he is a follower of Baur 
is clear, although he claims to reach the same results by a different way. 
Had not Baur reached certain conclusions Paul would never have reached 
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them. At most he has only surveyed a new route to a position which 
possesses great attractions for a certain class of theological travelers. 
Yet, because he is a teacher of theology, and his published writings have 
a tolerably wide reading, he must be regarded as a leader of thought to 
the masses. Dr. Paul believes that our synoptic gospels were composed 
within a few years of each other, and all about A. D. 130-150. They 
were not known to Justin Martyr, although they may have been in exist- 
ence when he wrote his Apologies and Trypho. This he thinks doubtful, 
however, since Justin was the greatest Christian scholar of his time, and 
would have known and used these synoptic gospels had they been in 
existence. That he did not have our synoptics before him when he wrote 
Paul regards as certain, since the quotations from the so-called Memoirs 
do not correspond to any of our present synoptics; whereas his quotations 
from the Old Testament are always exactly given from the Septuagint. 
In order to account for what he does find in Justin, Paul is obliged to 
assume the existence at that period of three other synoptics upon which 
our present ones are based. So that he admits acquaintance with written 
gospels on the part of Justin. Now we submit that such an assumption 
is wholly needless. In the first place, Justin might more likely have had 
a copy of the Septuagint in his possession than a copy of the synoptics, 
since at this time the former was widely and the latter but little dissem- 


‘inated. In his early studies of Christianity he might have had access to 


copies of the synoptics without having them at hand when he wrote. 
This would make it necessary to quote them, if at all, from memory. 
Again, he wrote in the period of oral Christian tradition, when the words 
of Jesus were quoted not so much from written records as from those who 
had heard them from the apostles, This would still further account for 
the variations from the synoptics. There is nothing in the writings of 
Justin which forbids the supposition that he quoted, so far as he quoted 
at all, from our present synoptics, although from memory. Dr. Paul is 
himself an advocate of the theory that Justin had at least three synoptics 
before him. 


DR. H. EICKHOFF, HEAD MASTER OF THE ROYAL CATHE- 
DRAL SCHOOL OF SCHLESWIG. 


Autrnoucn the pedagogical duties of Dr. Eickhoff call his mind in 
another direction he finds time to busy himself with current questions in 
theology. Like Dr. Paul (see above) he has distinguished himself by his 
researches in the New Testament canon; but unlike him takes a rather con- 
servative position. He does not confine himself to the synoptics and the 
writings of Justin Martyr, but takes his point of view about the year 200 
A. D.; for his authority, Clement of Alexandria; and for his subject, the 
whole New Testament canon. The recent investigations of Zahn, and the 
dispute between himself and Harnack, noticed in the Review some months 
ago, have given to studies in the canon a new impetus. We must confine 
ourselves to a very small portion of the positions taken by Eickhoff. He 
holds, for instance, that Clement acknowledged the canonicity of only our 
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present four gospels, although he knew and quoted apocryphal gospels. He 
takes Harnack to task for asserting that Clement placed the Gospel Accord- 
ing to the Egyptians and the Gospel According to the Hebrews on a level 
with our four gospels. He shows, for example, that Clement, in support of a 
certain position, quotes from Plato and the Gospel According to the He- 
brews, so that if it could be proved that he places this gospel on a level with 
our four the same could be proved with regard to his estimate of Plato. In 
fact, he employed both merely to prove an alleged philosophical tenet, not 
a Christian doctrine. In another place he quotes from the Gospel Accord- 
ing to the Egyptians, but not to adopt the teachings there found. His 
enemies quoted the same passage against him, and he merely undertook to 
show that they had misunderstood the meaning of the words they had 
employed. For argument’s sake only did he admit the authority of their 
quotation, and then showed that they failed correctly to interpret it. On 
the other hand, when he quotes from the four canonical gospels he em- 
ploys their words as the final authority, and in each case as a ‘‘ Thus saith 
the Lord.” Ejckhoff, of course, admits that Clement cited as authorita- 
tive books which were subsequently excluded from the canon. He also 
admits that he allowed inspiration to several books not now in our canon. 

sut he does not on this account draw the conclusion that these extra- 
canonical books are worthy of our acceptance. In fact, each age and 
each Church now, as then, fixes the books which it regards as of divine 
authority, the principal ones being common to all the principal Churches. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 
PAUL’S LETTER TO THE PHILIPPIANS, BY H. VON SODEN. 


Ir is interesting, in the midst of so many polemical works, to turn to one 
written by a German in amore practical strain. Though not professedly 
critical in purpose, this book is based upon the results of the most rig- 
idly critical investigation, The style is such asa pastor might employ in 
commenting in order upon a book of the Bible to an intelligent audience 
from the pulpit or in the prayer meeting. As faras possible, Von Soden 
brings out the actual historical surroundings of the writer and original 
readers of the epistle, in order that each of them may find its proper set- 
ting. Scattered through are edifying reflections, and the whole is per- 
meated with great fullness and richness of thought. The work is not only 
pleasing as an illustration of what a critical student can do by way of 
employing the Scriptures for religious edification (and Von Soden is both 
a theological professor and a pastor), but also as an exhibition of the use 
to which a negative critic can put Scripture—for Von Soden is an ex- 
tremely negative thinker. He here allows the Pauline authorship of 
the epistle, placing the date of its composition about A. D. 63, and 
naming Timothy as the amanuensis, He attributes to Paul and to the 
Philippian readers a genuine, divinely wrought religious experience. He 
finds in Paul’s language in this epistle the most self-denying purpose to 
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sink himself out of sight and to follow wholly after Christ. He sees in 
Paul’s perfect committal of himself to the cause of Christ the source of his 
sublime courage; and in fact most of the book could be read by the most 
ardent lover of devotional literature with immense pleasure and profit. 
One of the most interesting sections is on chapter i, 12-18, where he 
thinks that the reason why Paul’s imprisonment would advance thie 
Gospel’s cause was that it had now become known that he was in chains 
only for the Gospel’s sake, and not for any real disturbance of the péace, 
as charged. He thinks that they who preached the Gospel out of 
good-will did it because Paul had made a favorable impression upon 
them, and rather to get Paul set free than because they adhered to the 
Gospel itself. On the other hand, those who preached it out of strife are 
those who hated Paul as a Jew and desired to see him suffer. These spake 
much concerning Christ in order to stir up the question and excite the 
minds of the people against him. But in Paul he observes not the slight- 
est evidence of bitterness toward even these his enemies. 


GENUINE LETTER OF PAUL TO TIMOTHY, BY PROFESSOR 
LUDWIG LEMME, OF HEIDELBERG. 


From the days of Schleiermacher until now the learned theological 
world has been agitated concerning the genuineness of the Pastoral Epis- 
tles. Some (the few) have accepted all as genuine; some accept one or 
two out of the three, although there is no uniformity in this respect; 
while others, as Holtzmann, reject all. Still another class of investiga- 
tors, while rejecting these epistles in their present form, admit that cer- 
tain portions are Pauline. The greatest divergence exists as to the evi- 
dence of genuineness; and the literature of the subject is a labyrinthian 
maze through which it is well-nigh impossible to thread one’s way. 
There are some staple arguments upon which the opponents of the gen- 
uineness rely, as, the difficulty of discovering a period in the known 
life of Paul when he could have written these epistles; the difference be- 
tween the doctrinal position of his acknowledged epistles and of these; 
the fact that in his genuine letters he writes direct to the congregation, 
while in these he writes to others about the congregation; the fact that 
in the others he is concerned about the religious life of the congregation, 
while here the burden of his thought is congregational organization, etc. 
There is in none, nor in all, of these arguments any unanswerable proof 
that the letters in question are not genuine. But they, together with other 
evidence, are sufficient to convince Lemme that 1 Timothy is not genuine, 
and that the same is true of some portions of 2 Timothy. To his mind 
the genuine letter of Paul to Timothy is found in 2 Tim. i, 1-ii, 10; 
iv, 6-22. The reader of critical theology is not unfamiliar with the 
methods by which it is proposed to distinguish between the genuine and 


the spurious in the same document. But the capriciousness of the judg- 
ments thus formed cannot escape notice. Each critic is blind to his own 
caprices, which, however, are apparent to every other critic. Lemme 
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thinks he finds in the treatment of Paul’s imprisonment in 2 Timothy a 
proof that the historical basis of the epistle is genuine, while the treat- 
ment of the same alleged facts in Ephesians he thinks bears all the marks 
of invention. But such a view presupposes that an author must always 
write of the same fact in the same spirit. Besides, all such criticisms are 
too likely to be colored with the critic’s own subjectivity to have any 
great weight. We incline to the view of those critics who either accept 
as a whole or reject as a whole the Pastoral Epistles, believing that to 
distinguish between the books or parts of books is impossible. The gen- 
uineness of these epistles remains untouched. 


THE INCARNATION OF THE SON OF GOD, BY AUGUST WILHELM 
DIECKHOFF, DOCTOR AND PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY. 

Tus is another of the many works which have been called forth in an- 
swer to the positions taken by the late Albrecht Ritschl. It must be said 
that most of such answers misrepresent, not willfully, but because they 
misunderstand Ritschl. That great theologian has so often been called a 
neo-rationalist that most people have taken the truth of the epithet for 
granted. But in fact Ritschl’s principles were not rationalistic, although 
many of his positions were those of the Rationalists. The whole purpose 
of Ritschl was to give to the doctrines of the Bible such a form as would 
commend them to the human reason and yet not rob them of their essen- 
tially religious contents. We do not maintain that he succeeded in this 
undertaking. In fact, he seems to have failed in many particulars. But 
liis attacks were not directed against the doctrines themselves; rather were 
they aimed at what he believed were excrescences which had grown up 
about the scriptural teachings, and which he thought are now read into 
the Bible rather than found therein. Of course, in his statement of doc- 
trines he therefore fell short of the orthodox faith, and hence subjected 
himself to the ire of the confessional party. In regard to the divinity 
of Christ, Dieckhoff and the rest of us believe far more than Ritschl. But 
Dieckhoff affirms that to Ritschl our Lord was only aman. Ritschl, on 
the other hand, claims that he attributes to Christ everything which can 
really be known of God, and hence as truly attributes divinity to Christ 
asto God. He not only denies that to him Christ is not a mere man, but 
affirms that he worships Christ as God. Now, the point we make against 
Dieckhoff in his attack upon Ritschl is, not that Ritschl is right, but that 
Dieckhoff is wrong in drawing conclusions from Ritschl’s premises and 
then attributing these conclusions to Ritschl. The Baptists exclude all 
from communion who have not been regularly immersed. But to attribute 
to that body the conclusion that since the unimmersed must be excluded 
from communion they will also be excluded from the kingdom of grace and 
glory is to go too far. A man may hold two beliefs which seem to the 
listener inconsistent, while to their propagator they may appear perfectly 
consistent. At any rate, that would be high orthodoxy which would claim 
to have exactly the correct belicf concerning the incarnation. 

64—FIFTIH SERIES, VOL, VII. 
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ONE PHASE OF THE STRUGGLE WITH ROMANISM. 

Tue struggle of Protestantism with Romanism has been reduced in the 
minds of most Protestant thinkers of the present day toa question of the 
origin of the dogmas and ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Church. If 
these are simply the unfolding of the teachings of Jesus and the apostles, 
then it is necessary to believe in the right of the papal hierarchy and 
institutions, The point is one which can only be settled by historical 
evidence. The dispute, so far as it is based upon early literary remains, is 
pretty well understood. That phase of it which is connected with the 
monuments, and particularly the catacombs, has not yet been studied by 
Protestant scholars as it deserves. In fact, Protestant historians, in the 
study of the records of the Church, labor under the constant disadvantage 
of being permitted only by sufferance to have access to the archives. This 
is as true of the monumental witnesses to church history as of the docu- 
mentary. The Protestant investigator is therefore largely dependent upon 
such facts as papal authors see fit to publish to the world. That Chris- 
tian archeology is not as much cultivated, therefore, among Protestants 
as could be wished is easily explicable. But the historical problems con- 
nected with the development of the Church cannot be settled without an 
appeal to all accessible historical data, and hence the constantly growing 
interest in the study of Christian archeology among Protestant scholars. 
The need of such an interest will be made more plain by an exhibition of 
the principles upon which Romanist investigators proceed ; for instance, 
Liell admits that the monumental evidence ought to be examined accord- 
ing toa purely scientific method, but affirms that the results should not 
be so stated as to appear out of harmony with the dogmas of the Church. 
IIe also declares that a dogma is what God has revealed and what has at 
all times been taught and believed. Since the Council of Ephesus declared 
Mary to be the mother of God that must always have been the Christian 
view. The absence of evidence is not proof of the absence of the belief. 
The fallacy of such an argument can deceive no unbiased mind. But 
the special point of our effort is to illustrate how dogmas so defined and 
defended must be left untouched by any investigation of the monuments. 
Beissel, speaking of antique mythological scenes portrayed in the Chris- 
tian archeological remains, says: ‘‘ We believe, with all Catholics, that 
there has ever been in the Church a strong hierarchy which opposed and 
refused to tolerate actual abuses and idolatrous improprieties, and that 
most believers have heeded the same. Wherever, therefore, heathen pic- 
tures appear frequently, and under the eyes of the eeclesiastical authorities, 
there we say they had lost their idolatrous character, or they would not 
have been tolerated.” As amatter of fact, Roman Catholic treatises on 
Christian antiquities all find the dogmas and the ceremonies of the Church 
clearly portrayed there. In order to this they are obliged to resort to the 
allegorical method of interpretation. For example, Heuser finds in the 
representation of the first human pair upon the monuments the following 
doctrines: 1, Adam, type of Christ; Eve, type of the Church. 2, Eve, 
type of the Virgin Mary. 3. A challenge to obey the divine law, so 
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that we may not, like Adam and Eve, be unclothed—that is, without the 
grace of God, In some cases Eve, though without clothing, is otherwise 
adorned in an artificial way. This was intended to remind Christian 
women that vanity and personal adornment are consequences of original 
sin, and hence to be shunned. With such a method of interpretation the 
investigator can make the pictures mean what he will. But it is vain to 
speak of such a method as scientific, or to expect any valuable results 
therefrom. From the first the witnesses are suborned; and that there 
may be no mistake about it, that method of interpretation is employed by 
which the testimony can be tortured to suit the purposes of the advo- 
cate. The Protestant method is the true scientific method. It inquires 
for the influences which led to the construction of the monuments as 
they are. It lets the witnesses speak for themselves, It does not torture 
the testimony to support a theory, adogma, ora ceremony. It explains 
the phenomena according to the then age or the ages preceding, not in 
accordance with those succeeding. If there be an absence of testimony 
on a given point it will draw no conclusions on that point, but wait for 
more light. This method will prevail at last, and when it does another 
prop will be taken from under the papal system, which is destined to fall. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 
THE GERMAN. EVANGELICAL CHURCH AID SOCIETY. 


Tue fourth annual meeting of this society, under the direct patronage 
of the Empress Augusta Victoria, met May 19 in the Elizabethan Hall of 
the royal palace in Berlin, The yearly report was read by Professor Dr, 
Weiss, showing that the number of auxiliaries had largely increased. 
The local societies had raised 107,000 marks during the year. This sum, 
together with gifts from the emperor and empress and others and inter- 
est, made up the sum of 140,000 marks for the year. For the Berlin City 
Mission 30,000 marks were allowed, and for city missions in the provinces 
19,000 marks. Contributions were also given in aid of the Rough House 
for Lay Deacons in Hamburg, for the spiritual care of the sailors in Stettin, 
and for pastoral assistance in various excessively large parishes, 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR SUNDAY OBSERVANCE. 


Axoot three hundred and fifty delegates participated in the meeting of 
this important congress in Stuttgart from May 18 to 20. The English 
views on this subject being well known, we give only those portions which 
pertain to continental nations. Dr. Gmelin, of Stuttgart, spoke on the 
significance of Sunday rest for the bodily, spiritual, and social needs of 
mankind; the Rev. Dr. Ehni on the necessity of “Sunday observance for 
the individual, the family, and the national life; and Pastor Weber on 
the duty of the Church on the Sunday question. It was agreed, in re- 
sponse to an address by Pastor Dalhoff, of Copenhagen, that places for 
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the sale of spirituous liquors should be legally closed on Sunday. Court 
Preacher Sticker spoke on the duty of the civil and parish authorities in 
the matter of Sunday observance, and recommended all officials to set a 
proper example. The next meeting of the congress will be held in Chi- 
cago during the Columbian Exposition. The congress requested the 
directors of this exposition to close the gates on Sunday. The progress 
on the Continent along this line in recent years is phenomenal. The re- 
cent labor laws, which have just gone into effect in Germany, are the out- 
growth of the rising sentiment there. It is a shame, however, that the 
much-hated Social Democrats had to lead the way, and that the Church 
slowly followed. Now that she is awake, it is to be hoped that the Church 
will lead the van. 


THE ECCLESIASTICO-POLITICAL SITUATION IN FRANCE. 

Upon a recent public occasion President Carnot received the bishops of 
Verdun and Nancy. The Bishop of Verdun declared that he and his 
clergy openly and loyally accepted the form of government which the na- 
tion had adopted, and cherished the hope that the recent difficulties would 
all soon disappear and unity and peace return. Bishop Turinace, of 
Nancy, expressed himself less decidedly. He said that he and the clergy 
of his province shared the patriotic sentiments of the French people, and 
longed for the union of the nation in righteousness and peace. They 
would fulfill their duty toward the government, but they were determined 
to be equally true to their religious obligations. To these principles they 
would remain faithful in order to maintain at once obedience to conscience 
and serve their Fatherland. Carnot replied that he approved the patri- 
otic sentiments of the bishops. Nothing was so necessary to France and 
her welfare as the unity of her people and their unconditional subjection 
to the law of the land. The dispute is unfortunately one which has two 
sides. Perhaps in its fear of the Church the government has infringed 
upon the rights of that organization. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE OUT OF THE ORIENT. 


In Talas, in the neighborhood of Cesarea, a Bible Society, composed of 
Protestants and Greek and Armenian Christians, has recently been formed. 
Each member pledges himself to contribute at least one cent per week for 
the purpose of furnishing the word of God to the ‘‘ people that sit in dark- 
ness” in the Lord’s land. Fifty-two cents per year is a considerable sum 
for people whose highest income is not more than twenty cents per day. 
Relatively it is far more than the majority of American Christians give 
for the same cause. But one of the most interesting facts connected with 
the new organization is the union of three such varying faiths in one great 
work. Perhaps if any one of these forms of faith was in power instead 
of the Turks there would not be so great a willingness to lay aside differ- 
ences. Christianity reaps, at least, this one advantage from being in sub- 
jection to a non-Christian authority. 
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EDITORIAL REVIEWS. 


SPIRIT OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Reapers of the English reviews and higher class magazines cannot 
help noting that they are just now quite freely discussing the political 
and social condition of our country. The democratic tendencies so dis- 
tinctly visible in the political life of Great Britain are without doubt the 
chief cause of these discussions. Both Radicals and Conservatives are 
eager to find support for their respective theories in the working and re- 
sults of our democratic form of government. The former seek for evi- 
dence in our national condition and prospects to justify their efforts to 
substitute democracy for monarchy; the latter would fain find in the evils 
which dominate our political and municipal life strong reasons for hold- 
ing on to the limited monarchy of which they are proud. In our Septem- 
ber-October number we outlined a paper on our democracy found in the 
radical and rationalistic Westminster Magazine. We now sketch the 
points made by a writer in the more conservative Edinburgh Review for 
July, who treats of ‘‘ Crime and Criminal Law in the United States.” 

In the absence of any publication which sets forth the judicial statistics 
of the United States this writer is compelled to gather his materials from 
the reports of those States which publish their criminal statistics, from 
the newspapers, and from the observation of such English writers as the 
late Mr. Freeman, the historian, and of Mr. Bryce. With these guides, and 
with the census of 1890 in his hands, he discovers that ‘‘ great as has been in 
many respects the progress of the republic, she has degenerated as a law- 
abiding community ;” that ‘‘crime in the United States is on the increase, 
and that as a whole it has become of a worse description.” Taking the 
prison statistics of Massachusetts, as officially reported, he finds even in 
that quiet State that since 1838 its population has trebled, while its prison 
population has increased sevenfold. He then treats of the prevalence 
of lynching; of mob law; of individual revenge; of the low character 
of criminal justice; of the imperfection of our criminal law, and its lack 
of uniformity; of the discrepancies of punishments; of the facilities for 
setting aside the verdicts of juries; of the selection of judges by popular 
vote; of the police as the creatures of municipal politicians; and of our 
prison systems as partly responsible for the increase of crime, 

Commenting on this increase of crime in our country, he claims that it 
ought ‘‘to put an end to the wild talk about the progress of the world be- 
ing increased by the spread of democratic government.” But seeing, as he 
alleges, a better administration of justice in the democratic communities 
of Canada and Australia, he concedes that democracy is not necessarily 
favorable to the increase of crime, and attributes its increase in the United 
States to that prevailing indifference to the public weal which is mainly 
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responsible for the corruptions of our political and municipal life. The 
nation, being feverishly bent on the acquisition of wealth or pleasure, has 
fallen, he thinks, into habits of lawlessness which, if not speedily broken 
up, will subject our democratic system to still greater inefficiency and to 
more serious perils. This writer appears to be on the whole friendly to 
us, but by overlooking, perhaps unwittingly, the vast conservative and re- 
formatory forces actively working in all parts of our immense territory 
he has made his portrait of us unfairly one-sided. Bad enough we may 
be, but not nearly so bad as he makes us appear. Nevertheless, his article 
may be profitably read by patriotic citizens, by reformers, and by Christian 
ministers. To use an Arab phrase, it bids us ‘‘ orient ourselves.” Besides 
the article just outlined, this issue of the Hdinburgh Review has an adverse 
critique of ‘‘ Wellhausen on the History of Israel,” which every student of 
the so-called ‘‘ higher criticism” will find exceptionally valuable reading. 


Christian Thought for August opens with a strong philosophical paper 
by Professor E. J. Hamilton, entitled ‘‘ Perceptionalism a System of Phi- 
losophy.” The professor expounds the doctrines of this philosophy, and 
opposes its principles to those of the sensationalism, materialism, idealism, 
and pantheism of the age with marked ability. ‘‘The Influence of the 
Bible on Modern Jurisprudence,” by Hon. W. H. Arnoux, and ‘‘ The Mis- 
takes of Moses,” by Rev. H. L. Hastings, are both valuable and timely 
articles, in that they bring into clear light a measure of wisdom in the 
Pentateuch so superior to that of all other ancient writings that to deny 
the inspiration of Moses, as skeptics do, is ‘‘to create a greater miracle 
than they deny.” ‘‘ Metaphysical Assumptions,” by Professor Shriver, 
contains a conclusive argument against the agnostic who, while decrying 
religious beliefs because they are grounded on assumptions, is no less de- 
pendent on metaphysical assumptions for his negations than is the Chris- 
tian theist for his belief. He thus shows that the agnostic ‘‘is hoist on 
his own petard.” 


In the July issue of the Canadian Methodist Quarteriy we have: 1. “Amos, 
the Herdman Prophet of Tekoah;” 2. ‘‘A Study in Soteriology;” 
8. ‘* Points of Comparison of Methodist Theology with the Theology of 
other Churches;” 4.‘*The Destiny of the Human Race.” Of these 
papers we note the first as giving a lucid statement of those apostasies in 
the kingdoms of Judah and Israel which were the grounds of the national 
judgments which Amos was divinely directed to foretell, a clear analysis 
of his prophecies, a somewhat critical commentary upon the style of his 
writing, and a vivid portrayal of his character- The second paper ably 
defends the fact and discusses the doctrine or theory of the atonement, 
rightly claiming that no theory of it can stand which does not recognize 
the absolute unity of God and the complete harmony of his perfections. 
The third paper proves that the peculiarities of Methodism rest on the 
rock of Scripture; that its life was known to the primitive Church, to 
the reformers, and is now the. proper heritage of the Churches, Its 
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maintenance is the condition of the world’s conversion. The fourth 
paper, though ably written, is fancifully speculative. It predicts the evo- 
lution of a new race, with a new language, new habits of life, and with a 
character made perfect through the power of Christianity. On the Ameri- 
can continent it is to form cne nation—the Americanadian ! 

Tue Yale Review for September has: 1. ‘‘ Immigration;” 2. ‘‘ Petrarch 
and the Beginning of Modern Science;” 3, ‘‘ An Inquiry Concerning our 
Foreign Relations;” 4. ‘‘The Confederate Foreign Loan;” 5. ‘‘ Prussian 
Ministers and Imperial Rule;” 6. ‘‘ Chinese and Medizval Guilds.” The 
first of these papers claims that this country is no longer in need of immi- 
grants to settle its lands; and that the character of those now coming is as a 
whole such as to make their coming a source of danger to the body politic. 
It proposes a tax of $100 on all immigrants, said tax to be refunded to 
those who return home within three years and to those who at the end 
of that term prove themselves capable of self-support. In the third 
paper Professor Woolsey writes lucidly of the Behring Sea, the Barrundia, 
and the Itata questions, concerning which our government has contended 
for theories of international policy which the professor thinks to be ques- 
tionable. The fifth article very clearly explains the working of the dual 
government in Germany; the sixth traces the origin and describes the 
peculiar features of Chinese guilds. 


Tut New World for September treats of, 1. ‘‘ The Essence of Christian- 


ity;” 2. ‘Ecclesiastical Impedimenta;” 3. ‘* New Testament Criticism 
and Religious Belief;” 4. ‘‘Thomas Paine;” 5. ‘‘Social Betterment; ” 
6. ‘‘ The Role of the History of Religionsin Modern Religious Education ; ” 
7. ‘*A Poet of His Century;” 8. ‘‘ Divine Love and Intelligence.” In the 
first of these papers Professor O. Pfleiderer elaborately discusses his theory 
that the essence of Christianity consists in Christ’s teaching and typical 
representation of the most exalted ideal of men—‘‘the universal human 
sonship of God.” This ‘‘ethico-religious ideal of humanity Christ typi- 
cally represented for us by the original power of genius in his own person.” 
Saving faith, it says, ‘‘ consists in the adoption of this ideal as the con- 
viction of the heart and the principle of the life.” This paper implicitly 
rejects the true divinity of Christ and his atoning death. It also implies 
Universalism, in that it finds the ‘‘ final cause of the world” in the ‘‘divine 
sonship of all men.” As a literary production it is most excellent; in its 
theological teaching it is anti-scriptural and misleading. In the third 
paper Orello Cone, discussing the proper limitation of scriptural criticism, 
makes concessions to rationalistic methods which logically lead to the 
conclusion that the dogma of the infallibility of the New Testament is un- 
tenable. Most assuredly Mr. Cone stands outside the line of that literary 
criticism of the Bible which is consistent with hearty belief in its divine 
origin. The fourth paper isa review of Mr, Conway’s recent Life of Thomas 
Paine. This reviewer is evidently in sympathy with Mr. Conway’s unsuc- 
cessful endeavor to defend a man who, though he rendered some valuable 
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service to the infant cause of American liberty, was yet a bitter enemy to 
the religion of the Bible, and, as Mr. Theodore Roosevelt contemptuous- 
ly designates him in his life of Gouverneur Morris, ‘‘a filthy little atheist.” 
‘his reviewer asserts of Paine’s assault on the Bible that ‘*in its general 
terms its force is conceded by all the higher criticism of the time ”—an 
ussertion which, being just, ought to strengthen tle hostility of Christian 
thinkers to ‘higher criticism.” In the sixth paper Jean‘Réville argues 
forcibly in favor of giving the ‘science of religions ” a place among uni- 
versity studies. The seventh paper is an appreciative criticism of the 
poetry of George Francis Savage Armstrong, whose works it describes as 
profound, brilliant, and characterized by philosophic thought and dra- 
matic individualization. The eighth paper is a brilliant essay showing the 
groundlessness of Mr. Spencer's contention that God is simply a mysteri- 
ous and infinite energy. It is also a conclusive defense of the conception 
of God as an infinite personality, by whose infinite intelligence, power, 
will, and love the universe was created and is directed. 

Tuer Andover Review for September has: 1. ‘‘ Do the Literary Postulates 
of Hexateuch Criticism have any Parallels in the Other Books of the Old 
Testament ?”’ 2. ‘‘ The Naval Chaplaincy ;” 3. ‘‘ Henri Frédéric Amiel: ” 
4, ‘* Old Roman Labor Guilds;” 5. ‘‘The Bible in the College.” The 
first of these papers finds evidences that most of the biblical books were 
compilations, but it does not show that their being compilations dis- 
proves their inspiration. The second paper gives a very intelligent ac- 
count of the duties, privileges, and drawbacks of naval chaplaincies. The 
third is a sympathetic and critical review of Amiel’s profoundly thought- 
ful and elegantly written Journal Intime. The fourth paper shows, on 
the authority of Livy and other classic writers, that our modern labor 
unions and strikes had their types in the old Roman guilds from the times 
of Numa Pompilius to the latter days of the emperors, The fifth paper 
contends strongly and sensibly that the Bible ought to have an honorable 
place in the course of instruction of every college. Its leading editorial, 
on ‘* The Divinity of Christ,” is a most admirably written and profoundly 
thoughtful paper. 


Tut Catholic World for September opens with an article on ‘‘ Home 
Rule.” A statement concerning the ‘‘ Catholic School System of Great 
Britain ” names the sums given to Catholic schools which are under State 
supervision in secular studies, under the law which grants State aid to the 
voluntary schools of all denominations. * After this we find ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences of Edgar P. Wadhams, first Bishop of Ogdensburg,” which sketches 
the history of a pervert from Protestantism who was apparently a good 
but mistaken gentleman, whose High Church notions beguiled him into 
the folly of taking orders in the papal Church. A paper on ‘‘ The Expul- 
sion of the Jews from Spain in the Fifteenth Century” vainly aims to 
conceal the responsibility of Catholicism for that horribly cruel persecu- 
tion, ‘‘ The Conversion of the American People” indicates a purpose in 
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Romanist leaders to awaken a spirit of propagandism in their followers. 
It audaciously affirms that “there is practically little true knowledge of 
the supernatural life outside of the Catholic Church!” It contains a form 
of ‘‘ prayer for the conversion of unbelievers,” the salient point in which 
is that poor, spiritually ignorant Protestants may believe what ?—not 
Christ, but ‘‘ the teachings of Thy Church!” Unfortunately for the papal 
Church, but happily for the world, Americans believe that many of those 
‘‘teachings ” are contrary to the teaching of Christ, and for that reason 
they are praying for the conversion of Catholics to the true faith, They 
are encouraged to continue in this prayer by the stupendous fact of Prot- 
estantism, which is God’s response to the prayer of anti-Catholic Christians. 
The Catholic World is a highly intellectual magazine very ably conducted. 

In the Nineteenth Century for August eight distinguished gentlemen 
give replies to the question, ‘‘ Why I Voted for Gladstone?” The main 
reason given by these respondents is their belief in Gladstone’s ability to 
secure Home Rule for dissatisfied Ireland. Subordinate to this is their 
belief that British interests are safer in the hands of the Liberal party, 
of which he is the acknowledged leader, than when Conservative states- 
men hold the political helm, In its second paper Sir Robert G. C. Ham- 
ilton, Governor of Tasmania, defends the ‘credit of Australia ” against 
parties in England who had propagated opinions unfavorable to its finan- 
cial prosperity. His paper claims that although Australia’s indebtedness 
is heavy its resources are solid and ample, and English capitalists need 
not doubt the safety of their investments in its railway and other securi- 
tics. He closes with an expression of his belief in the federation of Eng- 
land’s colonies as a thing near at hand. Its fifth paper, entitled “ Recent 
Science,” by Prince Kropotkin, has value for students of chemistry, evo- 
lution, and bacteriology. The ‘‘ missing links” which Darwin sought 
but failed to find are being discovered, it claims, especially in North and 
South America and Australia. And geology is in sight of supposed evi- 
dences of the connection, in bygone periods, between the continents sep- 
arated by the great oceans. It also describes researches in bacteriology 
which suggest that the time is not distant when men will have learned so 
much of the nature of microbes as ‘‘to combat with success those micro- 
scopic bacteria which are the enemies of the human race.” Its eighth 
paper, on ‘‘ Art Studentship of the Early Italian Painters,” by Jean Paul 
Richter, is suggestive both to amateur and professional artists, because it 
treats of the teaching methods of the men whose work has given them 
high rank on the rolls of fame. The ninth paper, entitled ‘‘ The French 
Empress and the German War,” basing its statements on the authority of 
a book having for its title An Englishman in Paris, shows that Eugé- 
nie’s evil genius, and not Napoleon’s personal ambition or judgment, 
moved him to begin the war with Germany which led to his dethrone- 
ment. The foolish Eugénie paid, and is still paying, a fearful price for 
her folly. The thirteenth paper, named ‘‘ The Verdict of England,” by 
Edward Dicey, is a scorching indictment of Mr. Gladstone’s political con- ~ 
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sistency and of his Home Rule policy. Its writer represents the growing 
number of Englishmen whose estimate of ‘‘the grand old man” is far 
below that of his pronounced admirers, Mr. Dicey claims that England 
‘has gone dead against his policy,” as shown by Salisbury’s English ma- 
jority of seventy-two in the late election. The Irish vote elected him. 
Mr. Dicey doubts whether his majority will hold together, and hopes, 
therefore, that the Nationalists of Great Britain and Ireland will prevail. 
As a partisan view of British politics this paper is worth reading. 


Tue Fortnightly Review for August has eleven articles, of which we 
note one by Sir Charles Tupper on ‘‘ The Question of Preferential Tariffs.” 
Sir Charles is *‘ High Commissioner for Canada.” He advocates a tariff 
policy by which England should admit the products of Canada to her ports 
at lower tariffs than she imposes on her imports from other nations. He 
predicts that she will shortly do so. Another of its papers is a spir- 
ited essay on ‘‘ Shelley,” whose worth, both as poet and man, was so 
variously estimated that while one party cried, ‘‘ Shelley is a great man,” 
another said, ‘‘ Shelley is an inspired imbecile.” A third party almost 
blasphemously exclaimed, ‘‘ Shelley is a modern Christ,” to which a 
fourth set responded, ‘‘ Shelley isa wretch.” Thesentiment of many, after 
hearing of his sad death, was expressed in the amiable exclamation, ‘‘ Poor, 
dear Shelley!” This essayist, after a running comment on Shelley's 
career and poetical qualities, estimates his character more highly than his 
conduct justifies, yet fails to find evidence of intellectual greatness in his 
writings, which, he says, are ‘not lasting contributions to our exiguous 
store of deathless achievement.” We note further a very interesting arti- 
cle on Mr. Balfour’s work in the west of Ireland by a gentleman who 
made a tour over the ‘‘ congested districts,” observing which he was con- 
vinced that Mr. Balfour’s methods had been of great service to their in- 
habitants, A symposium by six men of mark on the ‘‘ Political Outlook ” 
indicates that Mr. Gladstone’s home rule measure will not succeed in the 
new Parliament, and that there is much public apprehension lest his 
foreign policy should prove disastrous to the empire. On the whole this 
is a very interesting number of the Fortnightly Review. 


THE Contemporary Review for September has: 1. ‘‘ An American View 
of Home Rule and Federation;” 2. ‘‘ The Growth of Industrial Peace ;” 
3. ‘* Professor Huxley as a Theologian;” 4. ‘‘ Canine Moods and Man- 
ners; 5. ‘‘ Edward VI, Spoiler of Schools;” 6. ‘‘ Talent and Genius on 
the Stage; ” 7. ‘‘ Flora Sacra;” 8, ‘‘ Evolution not Revolution in Modern 
Warfare;” 9. ‘‘The Last Decade of the Last Century;” 10. ‘‘ The 
Strategic Value of Egypt.” In the first of these papers Mr. Albert Shaw 
argues that the best solution of the Irish question is in the federation of 
Great Britain and her colonies into an empire, in which an imperial 
Parliament would be the central power, with Ireland and the colonies 
self-governed at home, but equally represented in the great Parliament. 
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Mr. Shaw's opinion commends itself to many, if not to most, thoughtful 
Americans, The second paper describes the marked success of certain 
methods of ‘ arbitration and conciliation” in the great industries of Eng- 
land as preventives of strikes. It merits the attention of the owners 
and managers of American industrial and railway incorporations and part- 
nerships. The third article is a sharp criticism of Huxley’s method of 
dealing with theological questions in his Essays on Controverted Questions, 
by Dr. Sanday, in which Huxley’s dogmatism, diffusiveness, shallowness, 
inconclusiveness, and fallacious reasonings are lucidly set forth. The 
sixth paper sheds the light of historic truth on the tradition which made 
Edward VI the royal benefactor and patron saint of ‘‘ Christ Hospital ” 
in London, and of numerous other grammar schools in England. True 
history shows that Edward, like Henry VIII, ‘‘ plundered the monasteries 
with two hands and founded schools with one hand,” Both monarchs 
took much from the monks and priests and spent little in endowing 
schools. The paper is interesting to students of the history of Old Eng- 
land’s grammar schools. The tenth paper makes it evident that Egypt is 
of such strategic value to England that she must retain it at all hazards 
or lose her hold on India, and her prestige as one of the leading powers 
in Europe. 


Our Day for September bristles with sharply pointed ethical truths. 
In one paper it shows that the workingman might become his own 
capitalist if corporations in every State were placed under the supervision 
of ‘‘ Comptrollers of Commerce.” In another Joseph Cook writes forcibly 
against ‘‘Rumselling at the World’s Fair;” and under ‘‘ Questions to 
Specialists” Anthony Comstock writes words that ought to bring blushes 
of regret to the cheeks of Mr. Da Costa, Dr. Rainsford, and other cen- 
sors of Dr. C. H. Parkhurst’s brave battle against vice in New York. 
——The American Antiquarian for September contains a feast of fat things 
to delight the taste of any student of prehistoric men and things on our 
continent. We note ‘Village Life and the Mound-builders’ Cultus,” and 
“Norse Remains in America,” as of especial interest———The Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine for September has a choice list of interesting papers, 
among which we note ‘‘ The Quantocks and the Lake Poets,” the “ Report 
of the Second Ecumenical Methodist Conference,” in which Mr. Bunting’s 
paper on Evolution is caustically reviewed, and a highly appreciative sketch 
of Dr. Rigg, the president of the Wesleyan Conference for 1892. The 
Century Magazine for September offers a rich variety of papers suited to 
all classes of readers. Among its illustrated articles we note ‘‘ The Grand 
Falls of Labrador,” ‘‘ Pioneer Pack-horses in Alaska,” and ‘‘ Architec- 
ture at the World’s Columbian Exposition.” In its ‘‘ Topics for the Time ” 
it deservedly scathes those unprincipled politicians who, in defiance 
of law, compel campaign contributions from government employés. 
The Gospel in all Lands for September is largely filled with interesting 
papers on the people of Japan and Corea, including statements of mission- 
ary work among them. Dr. Leonard has a judicious article in it on the 
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proper relation of individual churches to the management of foreign mis- 
sions. The Chautauquan for September has an illustrated article which 
sketches the career of Columbus; a lively description of a trip from the 
Golden Gate to the twin cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis; ten thought- 
ful papers on ‘‘The Women’s Council Table;” and sensible discussions of 
many other topics of interest to all good Chautauquans and to all who 
love good reading. The Missionary Review of the World for September 
treats largely of missions in Japan and Corea. It has an encouraging 
paper on ‘‘ Foreign Missions One Hundred Years Ago,” sheds light on 
‘The Missionary Crisis in the Turkish Empire,” and is on the whole an 
inspiration to missionary zeal. Harper’s New Monthly for September is 
uncommonly rich both in the number and quality of its illustrations. Of 
its articles, ‘‘ Literary Paris,” by Mr. Child, ‘‘Chapman,” by James R. 
Lowell, and ‘The Aryan Mark, a New England Town Meeting,” are 
worthy of special note. Lippincott’s for September has ‘‘The Dooms- 
woman,” by Gertrude Atherton, for its completed novel, and a fine variety 
of minor papers. The Methodist Magazine (Canada) for September has 
finely illustrated and well-written papers on ‘India: its Temples, Pal- 
aces, and Peoples,” on ‘‘The Land of the Pharaohs,” and on “ Norway.” 
Especially valuable to lovers of missions is an article by Rev. J. 8. Ross, 
entitled ‘‘The First Hundred Years of Modern Missions.” The Homi- 
letic Review for September has a long list of excellent articles, of which 
we note, ‘* The Study of the Bible as a Classic,” by Professor R. G. Moul- 
ton; ‘*An Historical Study of Hell,” by Dr. W. McLane; and ‘‘ The Im- 
mortality of Mysticism,” by Dr. E. Judson; and ‘‘ Preaching and Teach- 
ing.” These articles are in its ‘*Review Section.” In its ‘‘ Sermon 
Section” Professor M. R. Vincent has a discourse on ‘‘The Debt of 
Power;” Dr. A. Maclaren one on ‘‘The Faithful Heart and the Present 
God;” and Dr. Storrs a strong one on ‘Strength out of Weakness.” 
This is an excellent number of a very ably conducted review. The 
Treasury of Religious Thought has among other good things a sermon on 
‘*Great Opportunities with Corresponding Difficulties,” by Dr. Bomber- 
ger, and one on *‘ The Power of Quiet Forces,” by Rev. J. M. La Bach. 
All its departments are ably filled. The New Jerusalem Magazine for 
August and September discusses from its denominational viewpoints, 
‘*The Problem of the Four Gospels,” ‘‘The Religious Aspect of Evolu- 
tion,” ‘‘The Place of Woman in the Church,” ‘‘ The Supernatural Element 
in the Scriptures,” etc. The Westminster Review for August treats of: 
1. ‘‘Ireland Under Grattan’s Parliament;” 2. ‘‘Some Aspects of Senti- 
ment;” 3. ‘The Modern Protective System;” 4. ‘‘Glimpses of Tom 
Moore;” 5. ‘‘ Education in Germany;” 6. ‘‘The Ethics of Field Sports; ” 
7. ‘*Mr, Froude and his Critics;” 8. ‘‘Unfettered Banking.” The first 
of these papers claims a higher character and better political effects for 
Grattan’s Parliament than English historians generally admit. The third, 
after describing the working of protection and free trade principles in 
modern commercial nations, confidently predicts the speedy descent of 
the former into the limbo of discarded errors ! 
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BOOKS: CRITIQUES AND NOTICES. 


THE RANGE OF READING. 


Ir is no longer permitted the reader to survey only a narrow field of 
literature. The time has gone by of which Whittier wrote in ‘*Snow 
Bound,” when ‘‘scarce a score” of volumes should make up the library 
of a household. The age demands an extensive knowledge of books; the 
public libraries put every new volume within the reach of the poorest; 
the limitation of twenty-four hours is the only bound that should restrain 
the reader, Great thinkers are, as a rule, great students of books. 
‘* Napoleon’s range of reading,” it is said, ‘‘ was very extensive. It in- 
cluded Homer, Virgil, Tasso; novels of all countries; histories of all 
times; mathematics, legislation, and theology.” Though an exceptional 
man, the book was to him a necessity. In such an illustrious example is 
found a justification of acquaintance with every department of literature. 
No knowledge can come amiss. Every worthy book has its price. From 
the more recent volumes issued the reader may safely select the following 
for his perusal: The Central Teaching of Jesus Christ, by T. D. Bernard ; 
The Principles of Ethics, by B. P, Bowne; Mezico in Transition, by 
Wiiliam Butler, 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


The Central Teaching of Jesus Christ, A Study and Exposition of the Five Chap- 
ters of the Gospel according to St. John, xiii to xvii inclusive. By THomas 
DEHANY BERNARD, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of Wells; Author of The Prog- 
ress of Doctrine in the New Testament, Bampton Lectures, 1864. 12mo, pp. 416. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, cloth, $1.50, 

The title of this volume seems on the first thought a challenge of the 
truth. All teachings of the Lord must be held in their nature to be ‘ cen- 
tral.” To confine the attention to the gospel of St. John, whether it be his 
opening words to Nathanael, his discourse to the woman of Samaria, or 
his address to the disciples by the Sea of Galilee after his resurrection, all 
his words are most important. Not a single syllable, in short, ever 
fell from his lips that in a sense was not ‘‘central.” Yet it is the fact 
that the continuous discourse of Jesus, in the night before his passion, 
was ‘‘a ministry to believers,” which led Mr. Bernard to assume the posi- 
tion of the present volume. His position may be best stated by a yuota- 
tion from his own Introduction: ‘‘ Such is the teaching which we prepare 
to attend when we approach this division of the written word—five 
chapters, which have been called ‘a Gospel within the Gospel,’ a sacred 
inclosure, an interior sanctuary, where the Lord is alone with his friends; 
the manifestation to the world finished; the redemption of the world to 
follow. We enter under a cloud of divine sadness; we find ourselves un- 
der the brightest illuminations of truth and love. Instructions, consola- 
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tions, promises, revelations, form the legacy which the departing Saviour 
leaves to his Church. The section of the gospel thus marked off by its 
historical setting, and by the nature of its contents, holds not only a dis- 
tinct but a central place in the teaching of Christ. It has this central 
character, first, as intervening between the narrative of the manifestation 
of Christ to the world and that of his passion and resurrection; secondly, 
as closing the teaching of Christ in the flesh and foreshowing his teach- 
ing in the Spirit.” Assuming this to be the relative position of these 
chapters of St. John to the whole record of the gospel, Mr. Bernard pro- 
ceeds to notice in detail the separate incidents, the discourses, and the 
high priestly prayer occurring in Christ’s last interview with his disci- 
ples before his passion. Whoever is familiar with The Progress of Doc- 
trine, which has given Mr. Bernard a recognized place among the theolog- 
ical teachers of the times, will discover in the present instance a similar 
sweep of thought, clearness of perception, and charm of statement. The 
book, which covers a field of treatment not often traversed, is by no means 
an ordinary volume. 


The Evolution of Christianity. By Lyman Apport. 12mo, pp. 258. Boston and 

New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Price, $1.25. 

The writer of this book attempts to state “the historic faith of Christian- 
ity” not ‘‘in words which the Holy Ghost teacheth,” but ‘‘in the terms of 
an evolutionary philosophy.” But his definition of evolution leaves one in 
doubt as to whether it is, as Spencer defines it, a ‘‘change from an indefi- 
nite and incoherent homogeneity to a definite and coherent heterogeneity 
through continuous differentiations and integr tions,” or whether it is only 
a development or progressive advancement of living things subsequently 
fo their origination by the creative act of God. His failure to clearly 
recognize this important distinction involves his reader in that confusion 
which is the consequent of incoherent thinking. Hence, although the 
volume is smart, even to brilliancy at’ times, it is neither profound in 
thought nor accurate in statement. It abounds in half truths which are 
as poisoned arrows, conveying the virus of error through apparently harm- 
less propositions, Thus, for example, it defines revelation, not as Jesus 
explained it when he said, ‘‘ The Father commandeth what I should speak 
... Even as the Father hath said unto me so I speak,” but as ‘an un- 
veiling!” That is, he explains this luminous word, ‘‘ not as something 
external to man” as the Father’s words were until Christ put them into 
human speech, but as ‘‘ giving men a capacity to perceive and receive truth 
before incomprehensible.” But how capacity to see spiritual truth can 
be gained except by its presentation from a source external to it this book 
fails to explain. This intermingling of obscurely stated error with a par- 
tial truth is characteristic of the volume. In this it illustrates the evil 
of attempting to state Christian faith in the terms of such a materialistic 
philosophy as Spencer shows evolution to be, or indeed of any other 
philosophy. The first corruption of Christian doctrine originated in 
similar attempts by ancient errorists to state it in the terms, and therefore 
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in the light of their systems. Hence we prefer to study revelation in 
the words spoken by Christ and inspired by the Holy Ghost. It can 
thereby be more easily comprehended, better understood, and more surely 
translated into the experiences of the heart and the conduct of life than 
when viewed through the mists of the philosophy of this sprightly but 
unorthodox and unsatisfactory book. 


An Introduction to the Study of the Acts of the Apostles. By J. M. Stirver, D.D.. 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis in Crozer Theological Seminary. 12mo, 
287 pp. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 

This is not acommentary. It does not place the words of St. Luke 
under an exegetical microscope. Rather, it weighs his thoughts and scans 
the purpose which guided him in the preparation of his ‘‘Acts.” It is, 
in its author’s intention at least, ‘‘an exposition of Luke’s history which 
may be read with profit without consulting strictly exegetical commen- 
taries.” Its keynote is found in the words with which Luke begins his 
narrative, to wit: ‘‘ The former treatise have I made of all that Jesus be- 
gan to do and to teach.” Placing emphasis on the word began in this 
citation, our author claims fitly enough that Luke purposed to trace the 
further activity of Christ from the point at which his gospel leaves it. 
Hence he views Luke’s book as being in reality a record of the acts of 
Christ. The disciple named it the ‘‘ Acts of the Apostles” because the 
enthroned Christ used those good men to carry out his will and to illustrate 
his spirit. In reality, it shows what Jesus continued to do and to teach. 
Guided by this concept, Dr. Stifler reviews, analyzes, expounds, eluci- 
dates, and illustrates Luke’s invaluable history of the foundation and early 
growth of the Christian Church. He enters fully into Luke’s spirit, 
firmly grasps his facts, and places them in such historic and biographical 
lights that, to many minds, the ‘‘ Acts” will henceforth read like a new 
book. It is certainly a very attractive volume, which one cannot atten- 
tively read without benefit to both head and heart. 


The Church of To-morrow. Addresses delivered in the United States and 
Canada during the autumn of 1891. By W. J. Dawson. 12mo, 308 pp. New 
York : Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. $1. 


The addresses in this volume discuss many of the questions which oc- 
cupy the thought and stir the passions of the passing age. Catholicity, 
Doubt, the Socialism of Jesus, the Democratic Christ, and National Right- 
eousness, are among its topics, In treating them Mr. Dawson shows that 
he has a deep insight into the meaning of great principles, and a clear 
perception of their comprehension and sweep. He is a broad-minded 
writer—thoughtful, and therefore suggestive of thought. There is a 
literary quality in his style which is both strong and beautiful. He 
writes as a man having deep sympathy with humanity in its struggles 
to escape from the ills which burden its conditions. Perhaps some will 
think him too broad in his charity for those who sustain systems based on 
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fundamental errors; but when viewed as a whole his book, we think, will 
command the approval of all liberal-minded Christian thinkers. Its wide 
circulation and considerate study will assuredly promote the progress of 
truth, and stimulate the growth of reformatory movements, 


The Christian Life. A Popular Treatise on Christian Ethies. By C. F. Pautus. D.D. 
Professor of Systematic Theology at German Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, Trane- 
lated from the German by F. W. ScHNEIDER, A.M., Professor of Matliematics and 
English at German Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. Cincinnati: Cranston & 
Curts. New York: Hunt & Eaton, 12mo, pp. 415. Price, $1.50. 

This lucidly thoughtful volume will be welcomed by earnest Christian 
thinkers because its teachings are strong antidotes to that active selfism 
which seeks with unwearied zeal to persuade men that they may be 
greedy of gain, unjust toward others, and participants in worldly pleas- 
ures without ceasing to he disciples of the Christ. Its author demon- 
strates that the Christian life is essentially ethical. Its keynote is that 
‘*Christian ethics embraces the moral life in its connection with the re- 
demption of Christ Jesus, ... that the purpose of Christian ethics is the pres- 
entation of the Christian life.” It finds the data of ethics in the moral law 
made known by the voice of conscience, by the government of the world, 
and by the revealed will of God. In these the norm of the moral is found. 
What is contained in the divine law thus revealed “is good and right be- 
cause God wills it.” But not ‘‘ only because it is the expression of his 
will,” as the author puts it, but because, as Cousin more clearly states it, 
‘God, being wholly just and good, can will nothing but what is good and 
just "in itself. Dr. Paulus divides his work into two parts: 1. ‘‘ The Nat- 
ural Life;” 2. ‘‘ The Christian Life.” In the first he treats of ‘‘ The moral 
endowment of men;” ‘‘ Man in the sinful state;” ‘* Death of the natural 
man.” In the second part we have the Christian life in its beginning, 
progress, and consummation. Social ethics, or the molding of society by 
the Christian life, is then set forth as that life works in the family, in so- 
ciety, in the state, and in the church, In this comprehensive treatment 
of the varied application of ethical principles the book is radical without 
being extreme, On difficult questions of conscience it is vigorous yet dis- 
criminative. Where it touches theological points it is not harshly dogmatic 
but strictly scriptural. Its views of Christian experience are in harmony 
with those of Methodism and of the New Testament. In its discussions 
of the freedom of the will it is philosophical and lucid, Taken as a whole, 
without indorsing all its opinions, we commend it to both clerical and lay 
readers as an intellectually suggestive and morally instructive volume. 


The Fourth Gospel. Evidences External and Internal of its Johannean Author- 
ship. Essays by Ezra ABBOT, ANDREW P, Prasopy, and Bishop LiGaTroor. 
8vo, pp. 171. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, Price, $1.50. 


Saint John’s gospel, the authenticity of which was universally accepted 
ty the primitive Church, has been and still is bitterly attacked by 
critics of the Tiibingen school for the obvious reason that their myth- 
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ical theory of the origin of the gospels cannot be harmonized with 
John, who testifies to what he actually saw and heard. But since the 
specious reasoning of that rationalistic school has disturbed the faith of 
many, this scholarly defense of The Fourth Gospel is timely and valuable. 
It contains three essays, the first of which proves that in the last quarter of 
the second century St. John’s gospel was generally received as genuine 
among Christians; that Justin Martyr included it in the apostolical 
memoirs of Christ to which he appealed; that it was used by the Gnostic 
sects; and that the attestation appended to the book itself testifies to its 
genuineness, The thoroughness with which these points are argued in this 
essay is eminently satisfactory. In the second essay Dr. Peabody brings 
into view some very marked tokens of John’s authorship found in the 
contents of the book. Among these are the absence of the author’s 
name; abundant evidence that it was written by a native of Judea; by a 
Hebrew then living remote from Palestine; by a resident of Ephesus near 
the close of the first Christian century; by one familiar with the events 
recorded; and by an old man: all of which tradition affirms to be true of 
John. Dr. Peabody also effectively answers objections to John’s author- 
ship based on the character of Christ’s discourses therein recorded, and to 
the seven miracles he describes, which, say skeptical writers, were ‘‘ im- 
possible events.” Bishop Lightfoot, in the third essay, while following a 
line of thought somewhat similar to that of Dr. Peabody, gives particular 
attention to Baur’s contention that the fourth gospel was not written until 
after John’s death. He also shows from its contents, and especially from 
its coincidences, that it could not have been a forgery, as is claimed by 
critics of the Tiibingen school. Taking these admirable essays as a whole, 
they conclusively sustain both the authenticity and genuineness of tlis 
gospel, which, because of its verisimilitude to the spirit, the thought, and 
the language of the Christ, is even more precious to spiritual Christians 
than the synoptical gospels. 


The Sermon Bible. Psalm LXXVII to Song of Solomon. 8vo, pp. 476. Price, 

cloth, $1 50, 

The Sermon Bible. Isaiah to Malachi. 12mo, pp. 511. Price, cloth, $1.50. 
The Sermon Bible. St. Luke I to St. John III. 12mo, pp. 414. Price, cloth 
1.50. 
a. Sermon Bible. John IV to Acts VI. 12mo, pp. 395. Price, cloth, $1.50. 
The Sermon Bible. Acts VI1 to 1 Corinthians XVI. 12mo, pp. 394. Price, cloth, 
$1.50. 

We have already expressed our judgment that this kind of literature is 
only valuable to the minister as it stimulates rather than supplies thought. 
One inclined to make use of other men’s ideas will find condensed material 
on nearly every page of these books, which might be expanded into rich 
and copious expositions; but it is preliminary study that is the hardest, 
the most original, and the most compensative, and no self-respecting stu- 
dent will permit another even to aid him in this work. The comments 
here given are the results of intelligent research, and, viewed without 
any regard as to the use that might be made of them, they are nourishing 
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to the soul, strengthening to the faith, and the source of much enlighten- 
ment in the Scriptures, Christian laymen will especially be profited by a 
perusal of these volumes, A. C. Armstrong & Son are the publishers. 









——— 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Principles of Ethics. By Borpen P. Bowng, Professor of Philosophy in Bos- 
ton University. 8vo, pp. 309. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Christianity is the most ethical of all religions. It has no code of eth- 
ics, but it teaches fundamental principles which tend to produce a perfect 
ethical life in the individual and in society. Its Founder was the ideal 
ethical man, Its elementary and working principle, which is faith, takes 
its Founder’s ethical character into its life and works toward its repro- 
duction in its subject. The love which is its working principle is condi- 
tioned on its ethical fruitfulness, and the spiritual bond which binds the 
disciple to his Master breaks when burdened by the weight of an unethical 
life. What need, then, it may be asked, of ethical writings other than 
Holy Scripture? If all men were followers of Christ, or disposed to 
become such, the teaching of the Lord Jesus might meet the world’s need 
of ethical enlightenment; but his teaching is too generally ignored or op- 
posed. False systems of religion and philosophy, which tend to obscure 
man’s moral concepts, are current, and the complex conditions of modern 
civilization give rise to manifold perplexing ethical problems and pro- 
voke subtle questionings; consequently exposition of the science and of 
the philosophy of ethics is a pressing need of society. 

This admirable volume is a response to this need in that it treats not of 
the science but of the philosophy of ethics. It contains, not a mere cate- 
gory of human duties, but a discussion of the principles which determine 
the right or wrong of human actions—which show why the former are ob- 
ligatory and the latter to be condemned. Mr. Bowne, as he states, avoids 
the mistake of writers ‘‘ whose ethical theory has been a product of the 
closet rather than of moral life.” They deduced a moral life from a 
theory; he deduces a theory from the concrete life. In the introduc- 
tion to his volume Professor Bowne shows that the moral life of men 
began, not by the perception of ethical principles, but by forming rules 
of conduct, Then, after critically describing the various directions which 
may be taken by students in search of principles which explain con- 
crete dutics, he, while claiming that the question of the origin of moral 
ideas is irrelevant to the aim of his book, yet notes that English moralists 
have generally confused the question of originality with that of validity, 
thereby producing misunderstanding, confusion of thought, and waste of 
effort. ‘* A system of ethics,” he well says, ‘‘ like a system of mathemat- 
ics, has not to inquire into the origin of ideas with which it works, but 
only into its meaning and implications, In both cases the ideas are valid, 
if at all, not by virtue of a peculiar genesis, but because of the evidence 
with which they appeal to the mind as it nowis,” Proceeding to explain 
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the complexity and discord of ethical literature he describes the various 
schools of ethics, namely, 1. ‘‘The virtue and the happiness school,” 
which he rejects, because ‘‘it looks to pleasure of some kind as the only 
rational end of action, and takes account of virtue only as a means to 
happiness.” 2. “The egoistic and benevolent schools.” He justly con- 
demns the former because it is wholly selfish, To the latter he objects 
because, while revolting against the selfish school, ‘it has sometimes gone 
to the absurd length of allowing self-interest no rights whatever.” 
3. The intuitive school, in which ‘‘the mind is supposed to see intu- 
itively that certain acts, or principles, or motives, are right.” To this it is 
objected ‘‘that there is no agreement whether the intuition attaches to the 
act, the principle, or the motive. The only thing sure is that there is an 
intuition of something somewhere.” Empiricism in this school denies 
original insight to the mind, and accepts consequences as the test of right 
and wrong. 4. Within this school some are found who suppose the mo- 
rality of an act attaches to the motive or intention of the doer; others 
claim that it attaches solely to the consequences, and is independent of 
the doer. To this the objection is that ‘‘ neither view furnishes a working 
theory of ethics, and each leads to its special one-sidedness,” 5. The 
system of ethical truth is noted which claims that freedom has no signifi- 
cance for ethics. To this the objection is that its affirmations and de- 
nials, while true in a special sense, are made and understood in a general 
one, The result is barren logomachy. 6. Other distinctions arising 
from metaphysical speculations, from the study of ethical theory in con- 
nection with religion, and especially from systems which accept the dogma 
of necessity, are next treated. ‘‘ But,” says our judicious author, ‘‘in this 
strife and confusion of all theory the practical life, with its implicit moral 
principles, remains. This is the raw material of all theory, and by its ade- 
quacy to express this life every theory must finally be judged. ... The 
aim in the following discussion is not to build up a completed ethical 
system, but by a critical study to enable the reader to discern the outlines 
of ethical truth and the principles which underlie conduct.” Having 
thus given to the reader the keynote of Mr. Bowne’s able volume, we add 
a brief outline of its topics. Its first chapter treats of ‘‘ Moral Ideas and 
their Order.” ‘The Good” is the topic of the second chapter. ‘* The 
Need of a Subjective Standard ” is pointed outinthe third. Under ‘‘ Sub- 
jective Ethics ” the author treats of ‘‘the idea of moral obligation and 
of the failure of attempts to define or deduce it.” ‘‘ Development in 
Morals,” *‘ Moral Responsibility,” ‘‘ Ethics and Religion,” ‘‘ Ethics of the 
Individual, the Family, and of Society,” are luminously treated in the re- 
maining chapters of this really profound work, which is a truly valuabl< 
contribution to philosophical and ethical literature. Acute discrimination, 
lucidity of statement, logical precision and force in argument, strength 
and terseness of style, depth of insight, breadth and comprehensiveness of 
view, and qualified boldness in the expression of opinion are its charac- 
teristics. It is, moreover, a timely contribution to the needs of tliis age 
of skeptical activity and moral looseness, because of the light it sheds on 
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ethical problems and the tendency of its teaching to strengthen the 
moral tone of the Christian Church. Its ethical suggestiveness commends 
it to ministers and reformers as eminently worthy of a place in their 
libraries, 


Literary Landmarks of London. Fighth edition, revised and enlarged; with 
portraits. By Laurence Hutron, Author of Curiosities of the American Stage, 
etc. 12mo, pp. 367. New York: Harper & Brothers, Price, cloth, $1.75. 
London is perhaps the greatest literary center of modern times. That so 

many of the world’s distinguished dramatists, historians, novelists, poets, 
essayists, and other literati, have made it their residence, gives it a higher 
rank than even its commercial prominence. To trace the leading charac- 
teristics and to record the residences of these literary celebrities, for the 
use of visitors in London, has been the purpose in the preparation of the 
present work. While less pretentious than a series of biographical pa- 
pers, it is, on the other hand, more voluminous and valuable than the 
ordinary guidebook. Its matter is attractive; its popularity is seen in 
the fact that it now reaches its eighth edition, 


First Steps in Philosophy (Physical and Ethical). By WiutiaM MAcKINTIRE SAL- 
TER, Author of Ethical Religion, 12mo, pp. 155. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & 
Co. Price, cloth, $1. 

The elementary principles of every science are all-important. Without 
their careful definition no line of study can be satisfactorily begun or reach 
those ultimate conclusions which their advocates desire. Mr. Salter has 
felt that this is especially the case in the department of philosophy, where 
abstrusities are involved, and where every word has a technical and un- 
usual meaning. His handbook is in reality an examination of the two 
fundamental conceptions, Matter and Duty. In the consideration of the 
first of these he has given that notice to the difficulties connected with 
idealism which the gravity of the case demands. In the discussion of the 
second conception the incompleteness of intuitionism and utilitarianism 
is shown. The book is tentative, and to be taken with reservation. 


Select Poems of William Wordsworth. Edited, with Notes, by WiLL1aM J. RoLFe, 
Litt.D., Formerly Head-Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. With 
Engravings. 16mo, pp. 258. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, 
56 cents. 

Full appreciation of a poet implies something more than the mere reading 
of what he has written. We must know the circumstances that inspired 
a particular poem, the peculiar mental habit of the poet, and the reason 
for the use of singular and epigrammatic forms of speech, if we would 
entirely comprehend the majesty, the rhythm, and the lofty literary 
drapery of the writer. In part this small book supplies this want, aiding 
the reader to a just understanding of some of the beautiful thoughts of 
William Wordsworth, For we have here such poems, with explanatory 
notes and comments, as make a book of rare worth to those who would 
fairly estimate a rare soul bent on expression in poetic forms of thought. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Mexico in Transition from the Power of Political Romanism to Civil and Religious 
Tiberty. By WriutiaM Butier, D.D. 8vo, pp. 325. New York: Hunt & 
Katon. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. Price, cloth, $2.00. 

Through much tribulation has Mexico come to her present degree of sta- 
bility and promise. While it is probably true that the elemental period of 
every modern nation has been crowded with privations, particularly has 
the development of this American people been a long and bloody tragedy. 
History contains no more heart-rending chapter in its many-paged record, 
and it is a chapter which has not always been fully understood or re- 
garded, Itis partly to rectify such misconceptions in the Mexican history 
that Dr. Butler has prepared his present volume, A wide traveler, a dis- 
criminating observer of national customs, and a veteran missionary who 
has learned in the darkness of heathenism to discern the signs of gospel 
progress—an indifferent story of Mexican development would not be 
satisfactory from his hand. The fortification of his historic statements by 
reference to documentary evidence—a method which has cost the author 
no small labor—gives a tone of certainty to his work. The interests 
of accuracy are thus served in the correction of existing errors, an illus- 
tration of this correction being the refutation of the charge of traitor- 
ship against Colonel Lépez which so long prevailed. The attractive 
nature of Dr. Butler’s description is also its recommendation. Whoever 
has read the Land of the Veda, and has been thrilled by its surpassing 
tragedies, will feel the fascination of the present story. As a master of. 
vivid English Dr. Butler has drawn the picture of the Mexican struggles 
with a graphic pen. His volume has therefore a charm for all readers. 
While it does not particularly discuss the topography of Mexico, its nat- 
ural resources, or its commercial promise, it is nevertheless a work in 
which the social economist, as well as the reformer, is concerned. In 
tracing the progress of the missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Mexico, it has also a denominational value which the Church should 
not be slow torecognize, As the latest publication of one of her most 
honored missionaries its optimistic spirit is refreshing, and Mexico, by its 
showing, seems truly ‘‘in transition” from heathen darkness to Christian 
enlightenment. 


The Story of the Life of Mackay of Uyanda. Told for Boys. By his Sister. 12mo, 
pp. 338. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, $1.50. 
According to the map Uganda is a province lying northwest of Vic- 

toria Nyanza; according to the reports of travelers it is rich in natural 

resources and capable of sustaining a large population. Of this prov- 
ince and people Mtesa was king—proud, defiant, but teachable, and ani- 
mated with a progressive spirit. Through the instrumentality of Stanley 
the king adopted some customs and ideas of civilization, besides accept- 
ing in furm some of the doctrines of Christianity. However, the province 
needed the presence of a missionary force to keep it in sympathy with 
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English notions of government and brotherhood, and in 1878 Mr. 
Mackay, leaving his Scottish surroundings, arrived in Uganda, intending 
to devote his life to the service of the heathen. The book isa recital of 
his experiences and observations, together with revelations of the actual 
working of heathenism. He saw it in its most abhorrent realistic features, 
and describes in a vivid style the pathetic yearnings of his soul for the 
relief of the people. It does not seem that superstition is the worst ele- 
ment of heathenism: but cruelty, abominations corrupt and degrading, the 
slave-trade existing among themselves and destroying the bonds of hu- 
manity and the sense of sympathy—these and other customs or wrongs, 
too deeply seated in the very character of the people to be at once coun- 
teracted, cry aloud for some agency of deliverance from their awful 
thralldom. Mr. Mackay alone was an insufficient force. He died at 
his post leaving Uganda unredeemed, but his spirit of consecration was 
as beautiful as his services were beneficent. The reading of this volume, 
prepared with loving care by his devoted sister, will enrich the mind 
of youthful readers, and perhaps inspire some of them to sacrifices for the 
Master by the model life it portrays. 





















Charles Haddon Spurgeon, Preacher, Author, Philanthropist. With Anecdotal Re- 
miniscences. By G. HoLpEeN Pike, Author of Zhe Romance of the Streets, ete. 
12mo, pp. 397, New York: Funk & Wagnulls Company. Price, cloth, $1. 

Charles H. Spurgeon: His Faith and Works. By H. L. Waytanp. 12mo, pp. 
317. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

From the Pulpit to the Palm-Branch. A Memorial of ©. H. Spurgeon. Sequel to 
the Sketch of his Life, entitled From the Usher's Desk to the Tubernacle Pulpit. 
Five Memorial Sermons by Rev. A. T. Pierson, D.D.; Descriptive Accounts of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s Long Illness and Partial Recovery; His Last Month at Men- 
tone, including Verbatim Reports of the Last Two Addresses Given by Him, 
and the Last Two Articles he wrote; with the Official Report of the Services 
in Connection with His Funeral. 12mo, pp. 281. New York: A.C. Armstrong 
& Son. Price, cloth, $1.25. 













The life of no modern Christian worker now called to his reward is 
richer in biographic materials than Mr. Spurgeon’s. Great in his life and 
ministry by every standard of measurement, men will long find an incen- 
tive to Christian faith and work in his written story. Among the nu- 
merous biographical volumes already issued, having the great preacher for 
their basis, are included the three above enumerated. Each has its ex- 
cellencies. The first, by Mr. Pike, tells the general story of his life in 
an interesting way. The second, by Dr. Wayland, has its value in the 
fact that its author as a Baptist interprets the life work of Mr. Spurgeon 
from the standpoint of his own denomination. The third volume gathers 
up the closing experiences in the departure of Mr. Spurgeon, and therein 
is readable and important. 


















John Wesley. By Rev. James J. Ettis. 12mo, pp. 228. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1. 






John Wesley still lives in the numerous biographies his name is evok- 
ing, and in the more potent influence of his memory in the religious in- 
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stitutions of mankind. The present volume is not new in its facts or 
the details of his long career; but it differs from many in the modernizing 
process to which it has been subjected. The author writes in an every- 
day style, giving to his pages a freshness that almost amounts to a charm 
and a piquancy that relieves the reader of weariness. The common phrases 
of Wesley’s day are plentifully used, somewhat compromising the dignity 
of the biography, though it is confessed they would scarcely be noticed 
ina larger volume. We have only to add that he who reads this book 
will have presented to him an exalted idea of the character of Wesley and 
some knowledge of the great work he achieved. 


Sir Philip Sidney. Type of English Chivalry in the Elizabethan Age. By H. R. 
Fox Bourne, Author of The Life of John Locke, etc. 12mo, pp. 384. New 
York: G. P. Putman’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1.50. 


John Kenneth Mackenzie. Medical Missionary to China, With Portrait. Second 
Edition. By Mrs. Bryson, London Mission, Tien-tsin, Author of Child Life in 
Chinese Homes, etc. 12mo, pp. 404. New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

Henry Boynton Smith. By Lewis F. Stearns, D.P., Late Professor in Bangor 
Theological Seminary, Maine. 12mo, pp. 368. New York: Houghton, Mifilin 
& Co. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

Biography is more than the study of the individual life. In its phil- 
osophic sense it involves a notice of the relation which contemporaries 
bear to one another and to their successors; and in its pursuit to ultimate 
consequences it must arrive, by the very contrast between individuals of 
different centuries, at the value of the life which is under investigation. 
IIence it is that the biographical stories of the three men mentioned 
above borrow force from the very contrast. 

Sir Philip Sidney has gained an enduring place as a true type of that 
English chivalry which flourished in the days of Elizabeth. Mr. Bourne 
has prosecuted his pleasant biographic task with ardor, and yet with 
discrimination. Under his portrayal Sir Philip loses nothing of the re- 
nown which time has long since awarded him. As Greville wrote: ‘‘ He 
was a true model of worth; a man fit for conquest, plantation, reforma- 
tion, or what action soever is the greatest and hardest among men;.. . 
his chief ends being not friends, wife, children, and himself, but above all 
things the honor of his Maker and the service of his prince and country.” 
The volume belongs in the series of the Heroes of the Nations. 

John Kenneth Mackenzie helonged to the present generation, to which 
chivalry of the Elizabethan age has become traditional. Yet he illustrated 
in his living that later chivalry which is the consummate flower of a 
Christian civilization. Of English birth, and called by divine influences 
to the work of a medical missionary, he spent thirteen years of heroic 
labor in China, and then was suddenly called to his reward. His conse- 
cration is impressive and his story an inspiration. 

The name of Henry Boynton Smith is familiar in the department of 
modern American theology. IIe was no ordinary man. His sturdiness of 
soul, his large natural endowment, his richness of spirit, and his useful- 
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ness as a theological professor, literary writer, and student, are ably set 
forth in the present biography. The book has its place in the series of 
American Religious Leaders. 


London. By Water Besant, Author of Ali Soris and Conditions of Men Fijty 
Years Ago, ete. With Illustrations. 12mo, pp. 509, New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, cloth, ornamental, $3. 

The knowledge of London is fundamental to the understanding of Eng 
lish history. For so many centuries has the great metropolis been xn 
integral part of the public life and a commanding factor in the national 
growth, that her records must necessarily be mastered and appreciated by 
the true student of history. Since the investigation of metropolitan life 
is also a study of fashions, architectural growth, social customs, and other 
general forces of civilization, the inquiry assumes a concrete form which 
is both easy and engaging. Mr. Besant’s volume proceeds upon thiis 
order, its purpose being defined by the author himself in the admirable 
words: ‘It has been my endeavor to present pictures of the City of Lon- 
don—instantaneous photographs, showing the streets, the buildings, 
and the citizens at work and at play. Above all, the citizens: with their 
daily life in the streets, in the shops, in the churches, and in the houses; 
the merchant in the quays and on ’Change; the shopkeeper of Cheapside; 
the priests and the monks and the friars; the shouting of those who sell; 
the laughter and singing of those who feast and drink; the ringing of the 
bells; the dragging of the criminal to the pillory; the riding of the lord 
mayor and aldermen; the river, with its boats and barges; the cheerful 
sound of pipe and tabor; the stage, with its tumblers and its rope-dancers ; 
the ’prentices, with their clubs; the evening dance in the streets. I want 
my pictures to show all these things.” Obedient to this impulse Mr. 
Besant shows himself a skillful portrayer of the composite London life. 
His pictures have a vivid quality. From the fifth and sixth centuries to 
the days of George II he continues his survey, making use of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, of Riley’s Extracts from the City Records, and of other 
reliable sources of information. The volume deserves high - ommenda- 
tion. In matter it is valuable, in illustrations and mechanical preparation 
it is most attractive to the eye. 


The Boy Travelers in Central Europe. Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey 
through France, Switzerland, and Austria, with Excursions among the Alps of 
Switzerland and the Tyrol. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of The Boy Trav- 
elers in the Far East, etc. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 532. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, cloth, $3. 

The two boy travelers of the present story are untiring and enthusiastic 
tourists. Already we have noticed their visits to various countries of the 
globe, and have remarked upon their interesting experiences. In their 
present tour through Central Europe they show a no less eager scrutiny 
of national customs and a no less intelligent power to reach correct con- 
clusions than on former pilgrimages through European lands. France, 
Switzerland, and Hungary are now the countries visited by these youthful 
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students. A generous use of illustrations occurs in the volume and makes 
it a worthy sequel to its predecessors, Mr. Knox has chosen a delightful 
way in which to teach his young readers national history and customs. 
The present book should whet the desire of his boy patrons to visit in per- 
son the strange lands of the continent. 


a 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Stories About Jesus, Our Lord and Saviour: His Wonderful Words and Works. 
With 389 Pictorial Illustrations. By Rev. C. R. BLacKALL and Mrs. Eminy C. 
BLACKALL. Quarto, pp. 271. Philadelphia: Benjamin Griffith. Price, clot), 
$2 75. 

The construction of a life of Christ for the young is not an easy under- 
taking. Mary of the requirements for such an ideal volume seem, how- 
ever, to combine ir the present case. For its many authorities consulted, 
looking toward accuracy of statements ; its simplicity of language, without 
adherence to the monosyllabic method; and its frequency of illustrations, 
as emphatic object-lessons for youthful readers, it merits approving words. 
Americanisms and Briticisms, With other Essays on Other Isms. By Branper 

MATTHEWS, with Portrait. 16mo, pp. 190. Price, cloth, ornamental, $1. 
From the Books of Laurence Hutton. With Portrait. 16mo. pp. 182. Price, 

cloth, ornamental, $1. 

Concerning All of Us. By Tuomas WeNtTWworTH Hiceinson. With Portrait. 
16mo, pp. 210. Price, cloth, ornamental, $1. 

From the Easy Chair. By George WILLIAM Curtis. With Portrait. 16mo, pp. 
231. Price, cloth, $1. 

As We Were Saying. By Cuar_es DupLEY Warner. With Portrait, and Tlus- 
trations by Harry Whitney, McVickar, and others, 16mo, pp. 201. Price, 
cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 

Criticism and Fiction, By WittiAM Dean Howe is, With Portrait. 16mo. 
Price, cloth, ornamental, $1. 

These handy volumes belong to the series of American Essayists, pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. As to authorship the miscellaneous papers 
here found are beyond criticism; in their attractiveness of print they are 
altogether satisfactory. 

Tributes to Shakespeare. Collected and Arranged by Mary R. Sinssy. 16mo, 
pp. 246. New York; Harper & Brothers, Price, cloth, $1.25. 

This book is constructed on an unusual basis. What many of the 
world’s lesser poets think of the great English poet is worth the know- 
ing. Many of these judgments are here gathered by Mrs. Silsby. She has 
done the reading world a service in their compilation. 

Columbus. An Epic Poem giving an accurate history of the Great Discovery in 
Rhymed Heroic Verse. By Samurt Jerrerson, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Author of 
The Epic of the Invincible Armada. 12mo, pp. 239. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & 
Company. Price, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 

An opportune poem, told in good versification, and interesting to all 
who prefer to read in meter the story of the great discovery. 
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Southern States, 39. 
Heidel; Personality in Authorship, 68. 
Hell : Newman, 345. 
Heresy, A Little (Arena), 637. 
Houghton: Charles Haddon Spurgeon, 
Hyde: The Religion of Athens, 5:6. 


Ignorance, The Remedy for (Arena), 626. 

Indika, Bishop Hurst's: Buitz, 362. 

Is Rationalism Rational ? Stevenson, 586, 

Issue on Population (Arena), 687. 

Issue on Population or Area—Which? 
na,) 810, 

Itinerants’ Club, 136, 305, 


(Are- 
473, 639, 812, 9C8, 


Jesus and the Sabbath (Cur. Dis.), 792. 
Nutter, 774. 


Origin and Religious Contents of the | Kansas, Prohibition in (Arena), 390. 


Khu-en-aten, Abandoned Archives of: Fra- 
denburgh, 570. 


ymen in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(Arena), 807. 
241. 


Learned; The Church and the World, 434, 
Life and the Resurection (Arena), 966, 
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eee ag not the Methodist Episcopacy (Cur. 


Mains: On Special Legislation on Amuse- 
ments, 875. 

Maintenance of Personal Religious Experi- 
ence (Cur. Dis.), 954. 

Martin: Balaam’s Prephecies—Their Form 
and Import, 699. 

McCabe: Prescience of Future Contingencies 
Impossible, 760. 

McCabe (Dr.) on the Divine Prescience (Are- 


na), 963. 
MeCauley : Alfred Griffith, 419. 
Mendenhall: Christian America Christian- 
izing Christian Nations, 93. 
Mendenhall, James William : Whitlock, 681. 
Methodism, A Century of New York (Arena), 


1 
Methodism : Maem tcms or Centrifugal ? (Cur. 


Methodism, Efficiency of, Dependent on its 
Spirituality (Cur. Dis.), 288 

Methodist Episcopacy, Life Tenure of (Cur. 
Dis.), 105. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, South, An Echo 
from (Arena), 472. 

Methodist Laymen: Goodwin, 241. 

Ministerial Success, Relation of the Voice to 
Morris, 914 

Moral Reformatory Movements in Our Great 
Cities (Cur. Dis.), 797 





Morris: The Relation of the Voice to Minis- | 


terial Success, 914. 
Morse; Regeneration asa Force in Reform 
Movements, 876. 


Moses as a Political Economist: Carver, 598. | 


mer and Place of Preaching (Cur. Dis.). 
787. 


Vewman: Hell, 345, 
New York Methodism, A Century of (Arena), 


33. 
ose: * ameeaeee Genesis of the: Townsend, 
Nutter: The Poet Jesus, 774. 


Opinion, 100, 267, 438, 606, 779, 937. 

Originality, A Plea for (Arena), 808, 

Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter : 
Davies, 884. 

Our Fragmentary Constitution: Potts, 719. 

Our Special Legislation on Amusements: 
Mains, 375. 

Our Time Limit (Arena), 965. 

Outlook of Christendom (Cur. Dis.), 616. 


Pan-Slavism, Doctrine of : Thomoff, 259. 

Personality in Authorship: Heidel, 68. 

Personal Religious Experience, The Mainte- 
nance of (Cur. Dis.), 

Phillips, Wendell : Wheatley, 541, 

Philosophy, The Province of: Halstead, 51. 

Plagiarism, Royal Seizure; or, The Ethics of: 
Driver, 405. 

Political Economist, Moses as a: Carver’, 598. 

Political Economy, Wanted an Ethical: Zim- 
merman, 737. 

Population, Issue on (Arena), 637. 

Population or Area—Which? (Arena), 810. 

Potts: Our Fragmentary Constitution, 719. 

sia — ta Nature and Place of (Cur. Dis.), 


Prese lence, Divine, Dr. McCabe on the (Are- 
na), 963, 

Prescience of Future Contingencies Impossi- 
ble: Mc 2, 760, 

Probation (Arena), 468. 

Problem of Education in the Southern States : 
Hartzll, 
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Pra of Civilization, 127, 296, 463, 630, 808, 


Prohibition in Kansas (Arena), 300. 
Psalter, Origin and Religious Contents of the: 
Davies, 884. 


Rationalism Rational, Is? Stevenson, 586. 

Regeneration as a Force in Reform Move- 
ments (Arena), 303. 

Regeneration as a Force in Reform Move- 
ments : Morse, 876. 

Religious Experience, The Maintenance of 
Personal (Cur. Dis.), 954. 

Relation of Christian Ethics to Christian Life 
(Cur. Dis.), 623. 

Relation of the Voice to Ministerial Success: 
Morris, 914. 

Religion of Athens, The: Hyde, 576, 

Remedy for Ignorance (Arena), 636. 

Resurrection, Life and the (Arena), 966. 

—* St. Paul's Ideas of the (Arena), 


Resurrection, What is the : Fiske, 177. 
Retrospect of Four Years (Cur. Dis.), 457. 
Reviews and Magazines: African Methodist 
Episcopal Church Review, 324; African 
Repository, 325; American Antiquarian, 
987; American Catholic Quarterly, 153, 
486; Andover, 152, 492, 831, 984; Baptist 
Quarterly, 822, 658; Bibliotheca Sacra, 
488, 827; Canadian Methodist Quarterly, 
2; Catholic World, 325, 493, 984; Cen- 
tury, 325, 493, 659, 832, 987; Chautauquan, 
155, 325, 659, 832, 988; Christian Thought, 
154, 653, 983 : Church Review, 155; Con- 
temporary, 155, 492, 656, 830, 986; Critical 
Review, 325, 658: Edinburgh, 487, 981; 
English Illustrated Magazine, 659, 832; 
Fortnightly, 156, 324, or 657, 986 ; Gospel 
in All Lands, 156, 325 . 493, 659, 832, oT : 
Harper's, 155, 325, 493, 659, 988 ; ‘Homiletie 
Review, 659, 832, 938 ; Lippincott's, 156, 
= 493, 659, ’g32, 988 ; “London Quarterly, 
319; Lutheran ‘Quarterly, 151, . 
ot 830; Methodist Magazine, 325, 498, 
659, 832," 988 ; Missionary Review of the 
World, 324, 493, 659, 831, 988; New Eng- 
lander and Yale, 320, 492; New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, 324; 
New Jerusalem Magazine, 325, 659, 988 ; 
New World, 652, 826, 983 ; Nineteenth Cen- 
oat, Pe 491, 831, 985 ; North American, 
155, , 489, 656 ; Our Day, 156, 493, 659, 
832, oer Poet Lore, 325; Preachers’ Mag- 
azine, 832 : Presbyterian and Reformed, 
152, 323, 657; Presbyterian Quarterly, 488. 
654; Presbyterian Quarterly, South, 149, 
155; Quarterly Review of the Methodist 
Elsa Church, South, 149, 153, 490, 
Quarterly Review of United 
Brethren, 150, 820, 655, 826; Studies in 
History, Economies, and Public Law, 155; 
Theological Monthly, 149, 155, 322; Treas- 
ury, 659, 988; Unitarian Review, 318; 
Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, 659, 832, 
987; Westminster Review, 154, 491, 825, 
988; Yale Review, 983. 
Revolution in Theology (Cur. Dis.), 281. 
Rishel; Doctrine of Sanctification Psycho- 
logically Developed, 513. 
Rogers: Divorce : A Symposium, 2 
Royal haa or, Ethics of Visplartom ; 
Driver, 405. 


Sabbath, Jesus and the (Cur. Dis.), 792. 

Sanctification, Doctrine of, a 
Developed: Rishell, 513, 

Scientific Basis of Faith, The (Cur. Dis.), 948. 

Scientist, Wesley as a: Caha B tee 

Sibley: Divorce: A Symposium, 212, 
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Some Editorial Questions (Cur. Dis.), 611. 

Smith; Divorce: A Symposium, 212. 

Southern States, Problem of Education in the: 
Hartzell, 39, 

South, The Church in the: Albert, 229. 

Spurgeon, Charles Haddon: Houghton, 862. 

Steele : The Virgin-birth—Its Expectation and 
Publication, 9. 

Stevenson; Is Rationalism Rational ? 586. 

St. Mark, Dr. Bristol and (Arena), 135, 

St. Paul’s Ideas of the Resurrection (Arena), 
634 


Sunday Opening of the World’s Fair (Arena), 
467. 


Symposium, Divorce, A: Smith, Sibley, Rog- 
ere, 212. 


Theism: A Brief Study: Williams, 89. 
Theology, Revolution in (Cur. Dis.), 281. 
Theosophy: Thoburn, 530. 

Thoburn : Theosophy, 530. 

Thomoff: The Doctrine of Pan-Slavism, 259. 
Time Limit, Our (Arena), 965. 

Townsend: Genesis of the New Testament, 


26. 
trevges Ministers, The Trial of (Arena), 


Traveling Preachers, ong ° aa Location of 
Inefficient : rnenpyy he. 
True Idea of Creation: W ythe, 559. 


Union, Approaches to (Arena), 471. 


Virgin-birth, The, Its Expectation and Publi- 
cation: Steele, 9. 

Voice, The Relation of to Ministerial Success : 
Morris, 914, 


Wanted, An Ethical Political Economy: Zim- 
merman, 737. 

— Portico to our Book of Discipline, 
61. 

Wesley as a Scientist: Cahall, 77. 

What is the Resurrection? Fiske, 177. 

Wheatley: Wendell Phillips, 541. 

W hitlock ; James William Mendenhall, 681. 

Williams: Theism—A Brief Study, 89. 

Wise; The Character of Columbus, 745. 

Withrow ; The Conflict for a Continent, 902. 

— William D. C. L.: Copeland, 


worl 8 Fair, Sunday Opening of the (Arena), 


world. “The Chureh and the: Learned, 434. 
Wythe: The True Idea of Creation, 550. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Abhott: The Evolution of Comecanhg, 990. 

Abbott: The Fourth Gospel, 992. 

Acts of the Apostles, Introduction to Study 
of: Stifler, 991. 

Adams: The Story of Jane Austen’s Life, 509. 

Adversary, The, His Person, etc.: Watson, 


te 

Africo-American Press and its Editors: Penn, 

Aleph. the Chaldean, ete. : Burr, 680 

America, Discovery of, ete. : Fiske, 673. 

America, John Bright on, 175 5. 

Americanisms and Britisisms: Matthews, 
001. 

on of Sophocles, The: Humphreys, 
dod. 

Architecture, Christian Thought in: Ferree, 
679, 

Arnold: The cae of the World, 669. 


Art and Criticism: Child, 505, 
As We Were Saying: Warner, 1001. 








Authority in Matters of Religious Belief: 
Stanton, 504 


Bamford: Number One, or Number Two, 176. 

Banks: A Galahad of Nowadays, 176 

Baptismal Remission: Hughey, 502, 

Beal; Songs of the Seas, 344. 

Beet: Commentary on Ephesians, Philip- 
pians, Colossians, and Philemon, 887, 

Belief in God: Schurman, 839. 

Bell; Letters of Field Marshal Count Von 
Moltke, 508, 

Ben-Hur: Wallace, 344. 

Bernard: The Central Teaching of Jesus 
Christ, 989. 

Bernard; Progress of Doctrine in the New 
Testament, 327. 

Besant : London, 1000, 

Bible, How to Mark Your: Menzies, 680. 

Bible, The Sermon, 993. 

Biblical History atid Geography, Class Book 
of: Osborn, 

Biblical Theology ‘ot the New Testament: 
Weidner, 329. 

Bissell: Pratical Introductory Hebrew Gram- 


mar, 334. 

Blind Musieian: Korolensko, 843. 

Boston Homilies, 344. 

Bourne: Sir Philip Sidney, 999. 

Bowne: The Principles of Ethics, 994, 

ey Se in Central Europe: Knoz, 


ay gens in Northern Europe: Knoz, 


aren ning: Lyrics, 175. 

Bryson: John Kenneth Mackenzie, 999. 
Burr: Aleph the Chaldean, etc., 680. 
Butler : Mexico in Transition, 997. 

Burton: The Gospel According to St. Luke, 


Byrnes: Darkness and Daylight, 173, 
Campbell: Darkness and Daylight, 173. 


Carter, Robert, His Life and Work, 678. 
Central Europe, Boy Travelers in: Knox, 


1000. 
Ones Teaching of Jesus Christ: Bernard, 


Chalcedonian Decree, etc.: Fulton, 668. 

Chandler ; The Spirit of Man, 168. 

Chaucer, Studies in: Lounsbury, 339, 

Child; Art and Criticism, 505. 

Children, Education of: DeMontaigne, 175. 

Child: Spanish American Republics, 342. 

Chittenden: The Pleroma: A Poem of the 
Christ, 842. 

Choate: Wells of English, 506. 

Christ, Fellowship with: Dale, 382. 

Christian Evidences, Doctrine, and Morals, 


Christian Experience, Evidence of : Stearns, 


De 
Christianity. A History of: Rishell, 160. 
Christianity and Childhood: Cooke, 164, 
Christianity and Skepticism, Problems of: 
Harrison, 328. 
Christianity, Jesus Christ the Proof of: 
Spaulding, 501. 
Careeeney, Paganism Surviving in: Lewis, 


Christianity, The Evolution of ; Abbott, 990. 
Christian Life, The: Paulus, 992. 
Christian Thought in Architecture: Ferree, 


Christ. in the New Testament: Tidball, 838. 

Christ, The Larger: Herron, 667. 

Church History and Doctrines, Studies in: 
Young, 680, 

Church of To-morrow, The: Dawson, 991. 

Church, Peace of the: Huntington, 662 














( Jalar tas : , aime of the Ancient Mariner, 
ete., 

oucentic Chaiians, The: Holding, 176. 

Columbus, An Epic Poem: Je er8ON> 1001. 

Columbus, Christopher: Winsor, 172. 

Commentary on Ephesians. _ Philippians, 
Colossians, and Philemon: Beet, 837. 

Concerning All of Us: Higginson, 1001. 

Conduct as a Fine Art: Gilman and Jack- 
son, 334. 

Cone: Gospel Criticism, etc., 661. 

Cooke: Christianity and Childhood, 164. 

Cox: The Book of Ecclesiastes, 165, 

Criticism and Fiction: Howells, 1001. 

Ourtis: From the Easy Chair, 1001. 

Curtis: Modern Ghosts, 843. 


Dale: Fellowship with Christ, 332. 

Dante Alighieri, The Divine Comedy of: 
Norton, 670. 

Darkness and Daylight: Campbell, Knoz, 
and Byrnes, 173. 

Dawson: The Church of To-morrow, 991. 

De La Saussaye: Manual of the Science of 
Religion, 167. 

De Montaigne: Education of Children, 175. 

Departed Gods, etc.; Mradenburgh, 332. 

DeWitt: The Psalms, 663. 

Discovery of America, etc.: Fiske, 673. 

Dix, Life and Letters of "Dorothea Lynde: 
Tiffany, 342. 

Doctrine in the New Testament, Progress of : 
Bernard, 327. 

Dods: The Gospel of St. John, 161. 

Doherty: Ulustrative Notes, 174. 

Douglas: Financial History of Massachusetts, 


ive. 
Driver: Introduction to Literature of Old 
‘Testament, é 
Driver: Samson and Shylock, 512. 
Du at Soteriology of the New Testament, 
de 


Eaden: The English Constitution, 674. 

Easy Chair, From the: Curtis, 1001. 
Ecclesiastes, The Book of: Coz, 165. 
=e Literary Landmarks of: Hutton, 


Education of Children: De Montaigne, 175. 
ee wand Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers, 


Ellis: hee Wesley, 998. 

English Constitution: Haden, 674. 

English, Wells of : Choate, 506. 

English Words: Johnson, 335, 

Epic of the Inner Life: Genung 163. 

Esarhaddon, Unpublished Inscriptions of: 
Rodgers, 333. 

Ethies, An Introduction to: Murray, 500, 

Ethics, The Principles of : Bowne, 994, 

oneae of Christian Experience: Stearns, 


Evolution of Christianity, The : Abbott, 990. 
Evolution of Life: Mitchell, 510. 

Evolution of Love: Miller, 

tzra and Nehemiah: Rawlinson, 330. 


Fabbri: Lyrics, 679. 

Fact and Fiction in Holy Writ: McCarty, 669. 

Faith, Hope, Love, and Duty: Wise, 332. 

Famous Women of the New Testament: 
W harton, 840 

Favorite Water Colors, 176. 

Fellowship with Christ : Date, 332, 

Ferree: Christian Thought in Architecture, 


679. 
First Steps in Philosophy: Salter, 996, 
Fischer; Letters of Field Marshal Count Von 
Moltke, 508. 
Fiske: The Discovery of America, etc., 673. 
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Fotsch ; Memorabilia of the New World, 511. 

Fourth Gospel, The: Abbott, Peabody, 
Lightfoot, 992. 

Fowler: Julius Czesar and the Roman Impe- 
rial System, 674. 

Fradenburgh: Departed Gods, etc., 332. 

sees Maes War of 1870-71; Von Moltke, 


From the Books of Laurence Hutton, 999. 
From the Easy Chair: Curtis, 1001. 

From the Pulpit to the Palm Branecn, 998. 
Fulton; The Chalcedonian Decree, etc., 668. 
Future Retribution: King, 164, 


Galahad of Nowadays, A: Banks, 176. 

Garrison, William Lloyd: Grimke, 508. 

General Conference, Origin and Development, 
etc.: Neeley, 844. 

General Epistles of St. James and St. Jude: 
Plummer, 667. 

Genesis I. and Modern Science : Warring, 841. 

Genesis of Genesis: Moore, 497. 

Genung: Epic of the Inner Life, 163, 

Ghosts, Modern: Curtis, 843. 

Gideon and the Judges: sane, 499, 

Gilead Guards: Scott, 17¢ 

Gilman: Conduct as a Fine Art, 334, 

God, Belief in: Schurman, 839. 

Gods, Departed: Fradenhurgh, 382. 

God, The Being of, as Unity and Trinity: 
Steenstra, 666. 

Goodfellow: Una and Leo, 176, 

Good Things of Life, 176. 

Gospel According to St. Luke: Burton, 839. 

Gospel Criticism and Historical Christianity : 
Cone, 661. 

Gospel of St. John: Dods, 161. 

Gospel, The Fourth: Abbott, Peabody, 
Lightfoot, 992. 

Great Discourse of Jesus the Christ, 838. 

Greek Philosophy, A Study of: Mitchell, 

Grimke: William Lloyd Garrison, 508. 


Hardy: Life and Letters of Joseph Hardy 
Neesima, 845. 

Har-Moad ; or, Mountain of the Assembly: 
Miller, 660. 

Harrison: Problems of Christianity and 
Skepticism, 828. 

Haven: Natural Religion, 502. 

Bows: Methodist Episcopacy Valid, etc., 


Hebrew Grammar, Practical Introductory: 


Hempstreet : Mind is Matter, 333. 

Henderson: Wealth and Workmen, etc., 343. 

Herron: The Larger Christ, 667. 

Higginson: Concerning All of Us, 1001. 

— Critics vs, the Higher Critics: Mun- 

, O64, 

Hill: Letters of Samuel oan, LL.D., 675. 

Hindu Literature: Reed, 1 

Historical Christianity, Goapet Criticism and : 
Cone, 661. 

Historical Evidences of the New Testament, 


Historical Evidences of the Old Testament, 
62. 


History of Christianity : Rishell, 160, 
coe: Unhappy Lives of Men of Genius, 


Holding: The Colonel’s Charge, 176. 
mae * Writ, Fact and Fiction in: McCarty, 
59. 


Holy Writ, Pronaos to: Wise, 157. 
Homeric Dictionary: Keep, 672. 
Homilies, Boston, 334. 

Horton: The Book of Proverbs, 835. 
Howells; Criticism and Fiction, 1001, 
How to Mark Your Bible: Menzies, 680. 


ioe, Skah: 
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Hughey: Baptismal Remission, 502. 
Humphrey : Ideals of Beauty, 344. 
Humphreys: The Antigone of Sophocles, 336. 
Huntington: Peace of the Church, 662, 
Hurlbut: Ulustrative Notes, 174. 

Hurst: Indika, 169, 

Hutton, Laurence: From the Books of, 1001. 
—* Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh, 


Hutton: Literary Landmarks of London, 996. 


Ideals of Beauty: Humphrey, 344. 
— Notes: Hurlbut and Doherty, 
4 


Immortality, Natural History of: Reynolds, 
498 


Indika : Hurst, 169. 
Inner Life, The Epic of the: Genung, 163. 


London, Literary Landmarks of: Hutton, 
996. 


Lorie: Viscount Palmerston. 676. 
Lost Tribes of Israel, etc. : McCartha, 847. 


| Lounsbury: Studies in Chaucer, 339. 


Introduction to Literature of Old Testament : | 


Driver, 326. 
Satregeotion to the Old Testament: Wright, 
165 


Love, The Evolution of : Miller, 836. 

Lowell, James Russell, Latest Essays, etc., 337. 
Lucian, Selections from: Smith, 672. 

Lyrics: Browning, 175. 

Lyrics: Fabbri, 679. 


Mackay of Uganda, Story of the Life of, 997. 

Mackenzie, John Kenneth: Bryson, 999. 

Manual of the Science of Religion: De La 
Saussaye, 167. 

Man, The Spirit of : Chandler, 168. 

Massachusetts, Financial History of: Douglas, 


679. 
Matthews: Americanisms and Briticisms, 


| Mather, Cotton: Wendell, 340. 


Introduction to the iy id of the Acts of the | 


Apostles: Stifler, 
Irish Element in Medigpval Culture: Zimmer, 
510, 
Irving: Legend of Sleepy Hollow, 175. 
Israel: A Prince with God: Meyer, 840, 


Jackson: Conduct as a Fine Art, 334. 
Jackson, Life and Letters of General Thomas 
J.: Jackson, 341, 


McCartha: Lost Tribes of Israel, etc., 847. 
McCarty: Fact and Fiction in Holy Writ, 
669 


| I 
» | Memorabilia of the New World: Fotsch, 511. 


Men A a Unhappy Lives of: Hitch- 
c0c 
Mens Christi, etc.: Kedney, 665. 


| Menzies; How to Mark Your Bible, 680. 
| Merrill: Organic Union of American Meth- 


Jackson: Life and Letters of General Thomas | 


J. Jackson, 341. 
Jefferson : Columbus, An Epic Poem, 1001. 
Jesus Christ, Tbe Central Teaching of: Ber- 
nard, 939, 


odism, 509. 
Methodism Sevante Union of American : 
Merritl, 50‘ 


| Methodist le Valid, etc.: Hawley, 
848, 


' 
Jesus Christ the Proof of Christianity: 


Spaulding, 501. 


Jesus the Christ, The Great Discourse of, 838. | 


Job, Book of: The Oldest Drama: Wall, 331. 

John Bright on America, 175. 

Johnson: English Words, 335. 

Johnson, Samuel, Letters of: Hill, 675. 

Johnson: What is Reality? 166. 

Judges, Gideon and the: Lang, 499, 

Julius Cesar and the Roman Imperial System : 
Fowler, 674. 


cedney : Mens Christi, etc., 665. 
Keep: Homeric Dictionary, 672. 
King: KoéAacig Aiwvie; or, Future Retri- 
bution, 164. 
Kingsley, Charles, Letters, etc., 847. 
wer: A Winter in India and Malaysia, etc., 


67 

Knor: Boy Travelers in Central Europe, 
1000. 

Knox: Boy Travelers in Northern Europe, 
677. 


Knox: Darkness and Daylight, 173. 

KéAacrc Ai®viog; or, Future Retribution: 
King, 164. 

Korolanko: The Blind Musician, 843. 

Krehbiel: Studies in Wagneriau Drama, 671. 


Lang: Gideon and the Judges, 499, 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow: Irving, 17! 

— Paganism Surviving in Christianity, 
3. 


Life, Good Things of, 176. 

Life, The Evolution of: Mitchell, 510. 
Lightfoot : The Fourth Gospel, 992. 

Light of the World: Arnold, 669. 

Lincoln, Abraham: Schurz, 341. 

imorery Landmarks of Edinburgh: Hutton, 


Living Papers Concerning Christian L[vi- 


dences, etc. 
London: Lesaiit, 1000, 


| 
| 
' 


Methodist Missions in India and Malaysia: 
Knox, 677. 

Methodist Year Book for 1892: Sanford, 344. 

Mexico in Transition, ete. : Butler, 997. 

Meyer: Israel: A Prince with God, 840. 

Miley: Systematic Theology, 494, 

Miller: Har-Moad, 660, 

Miller ; The Evolution of Love, 836. 

Miller ? Then and Now, 175. 

Mind is Matter, etc.: Hempstreet, 333. 

Mitchell: A Study of Greek Philosophy, 842. 

Mitchell: The Evolution of Life, 510. 

Modern Ghosts: Curtis, $43. 

Moldenke : The New York Obelisk, etc., 671. 

Moltke: Franco-German War of 1*70-71, 171. 

Moltke, Letters of Field Marshal Count Von: 
Bell and Fischer, 508. 

Moore’ The Genesis of Genesis, 497. 

Moore; The Republic to Methodism, Dr., 337. 

Munhall: The Highest Critics vs. The Higher 
Critics, 664, 

Murray: An Intreduction to Ethics, 500. 

Murray; Francis Wayland, 846, 

My Mother: Vincent, 512. 


Nasal Organs, Diseases of : Ward, 507. 
Natural History of lwmortality: Reynolds, 
498 


Natural Religion: Haven, 502. 

Natural Theology : Stokes, 330. 

Neeley: Origin and peroegmant of the 
General Conference, etc., 

Neesima, Joseph Hardy, Life a “Hardy, 845. 

Nehemiah, Ezra and: Rawlinson, 330. 

Newman: Poetry, with Reference to Aris- 
totle’s Poetics, 506. 

New. Testament, Biblical Theology of: 
Weidner, 829. 

New Testament, Christ in the: Tidball, 838. 

New Testament, Famous Women of the: 
Wharton, 840. 

New Testament, Historical Evidences of the, 
162 


New Testament, Progress of Doctrine in: 
Bernard, 327, 
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New L peetaenent, Soteriology of the: Du Bose, 


New W World, Memorabilia of: Fotsch, 511. 
New York Obelisk, etc. : Moldenke, 671. 
New York: Roosevelt, 848. 

Northern Europe, Boy Travelers in: Knoz, 
The Divine Comedy of Dante, 670. 
Hurlbut and Doherty, 


Bamford, 176. 
Moldenke, 


677. 
Norton: 
Notes, Illustrative: 

174, 

Number One, or Number Two: 


— The New York, etc.: 
Oldest, ‘Drama in the World: Book of Job: 
Old Testament An Introduction to: Wright, 
Old "Testament, Historical Evidences of the, 


62. 
Old Testament, Introduction to Literature of : 
Driver, 326. 
Old Testament, The Races of : 
Osborn: Biblical History 
Our Lord's Life: Strong, 501. 
Overton: John Wesley, 845. 


Feaseee Surviving in Christianity: Lewis, 


Saye, 504, 


Palmerston, Viscount : Lorne, 676. 

Paulus ; The Christiun Life, 992. 

Peabody: The Fourth Gospel, 992. 

Peace of the Church: Huntington, 662. 

Penn: The Africo-American Press and its 
Editors, 175. 

a Fellans, and Explorers: Edwards, 
e . 

Philosophy, First Steps in: Salter, 996. 

Philosophy, ‘The Spirit of Modern: Royce, 
670. 


Pike: Charles Haddon Spurgeon, Preacher, 
Author, Philanthropist, 998, 

Pleroma, The: A Poe m of the Christ: Chit- 
tenden, 842, 

Plummer: ‘General Epistles of St. James and 
St. Jude, 667. 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Tue Rev. Henry A, Buttz, D.D., LL.D., having declined the 
editorship of the Methodist Review, to which he was recently 
elected to suceeed the lamented Dr. Mendenhall, the Review will, 
by direction of the Book Committee, continue under the editorial 


management of the Assistant Editor, the Rev. A. B, Sanford, M.A., 


until the Annual Meeting of the Committee in February next. 
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Is the Original and only Preparation of Raw Food in the World. 





A Most Wonderful Nutrient 


and Restorative. 


The vital principles of Beef concentrated. . A highly condensed Raw Food Extract. 
Acceptable to the most delicate taste and smell. Retained by irritable stomachs that reject 
all other foods. It assimilates more readily than any other food known to the medical profes- 
sion. Bovinine under the microscope shows the blood corpuscles in their normal condition 
strongly marked, while in other foods or extracts this vitally important element is destroyed 
by the heat in cooking. 








Creates New and Vitalized Blood Fuster than any other Preparation. Builds up the System after 
severe Sickness. Soothes and Alleviates Extreme Sensitiveness of the Digestive Organs. 





Nursing Mothers, Infants, and Children 
thrive surprisingly by its use. 





Will Permanently Cure Neryous Prostration. 





“During the last four months of his sickness, the principal food of my father, General 
Grant, was Bovinine and Milk; and it was the use of this incomparable food alone that enabled 
him to finish the second volume of his personal memoirs. Frep. D. GRANT.” 

“ October 1, 1885.” 





Carefully prepared from the Formula of the late James P. Bush, by the J, P. Bush Manufact. 
uring Company, 44 Third Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 


PUT UP IN 6 AND 12 OUNCE SIZES AT 60c. AND $1 00 PER BOTTLE. 


Twelve Ounces Contain the Strength of Ten Pounds of Meat. 





Principal Office, 2 Barclay St., Astor House, N.Y. 





FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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FPWORTH « 
« HYMNAL No. 2 


CHALLENGES COMPARISON ON THE MERIT, VARIETY, 
AND ORIGINALITY OF ITS CONTENTS WITH 
ANY BOOK OF ITS CLASS, NEW OR OLD. 











It has just been issued, and therefore has had the advantage of 
choosing from the newest, best, and most popular songs and tunes of 
the leading song-writers and composers. 

It contains an unusually large percentage of absolutely new high- 
class hymns set to popular tunes, which will quicken the interest of the 
people in the various services of the Church. 

It contains only such Hymns and Tunes as have been tried and 
found worthy of a place in the book by competent judges representing 
the various tastes of the people on the question of music. 

Its topical arrangement of the Hymns is so complete that a leader 
is enabled to find with facility a Hymn appropriate to any occasion. 

It is adapted to the wants of the many congregations which have 


but one manual of song for all uses. 


It is intrinsically good, throughout its contents, and will not depend 
for popularity on several of its tunes being made prominent by some 
expert singer. 

It is not only the latest, most original, and best of the Songsters, 
but it is also the cheapest, as it is the largest, at its price. 


Does not Contain a Song or Tune that is in No, 4. 


SINCLE COPY, 35 CENTS. * 


By mail, 40 cents. Per hundred, $30. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Short-sighted 


—the woman who doesn’t use 
Pearline, the woman who fails 
to have her servants use Pearl. 
zne. She fails to see what is 
good for her; she fails to have 
what is best for her. 
Without Pearline, wash 
ing and cleaning is drudg- 
ery and toil, and wear and 
tear, and rub, rub, rub. 
With it, there is no hard work, 
and no harm to the finest things ; 
there is little or no rubbing. Use 
‘earline, and rest from your labor; 
the rest of your labor—the hardest part—-is done by Pearline. 


Fore- The woman has fore-sight who refuses the imitations of Pearline offered 
by peddlers and unscrupulous grocers, which they claim to be ‘*same as 

s] ht Pearline,” or ‘‘as good as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—besides, Pearline 

2g is never peddled, _ JAMES PYLE, New York. 


THE MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
"SCOTT'S a 
— PURE INGOT COPPER amp sane TIN 


CHURCH BELLS 
AND CHIMES 
Of Pure Cod AND FULLY WARRANTED, 
Liver Oil and For prices, terms, etc., address 


naming this book) HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
HYPOPHOSPHITES BALTIMORE, MD. 


of Lime and 


Soda COMMUNION WARE. 


is endorsed and prescribed by leading ‘ . P 
physicians fenensanet both the Cod Liver Vit} Liberal discount to struggling churches. 
and Hypophosphites are the recognize. ‘ 


aS palatable ae ml Consumption. It is BEST QUALITY EXTRA 
is a ect 
Scott’s Emulsion Bunton, ae TRIPLE-PLATED WARR. 


is a wonde Producer. Itist 
aa v for “CONSUMPTION, Send for Price-List. 
} Scrofala, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. HUNT & EATON 
Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other. 9 
150 Fifth Avenue, - - New York, 
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Faith, Hope, Love, Duty. 





By DANIEL WISE, D.D. 


The splendid paragraphs in this book are illustrative and explanatory of many pre- 
cious truths concerning the faith whereby men are saved, the affections which grow out 
of that faith, and the morality which is its necessary fruit. They embody many pithy 
expressions of great truths by the inspired penmen, by poets, by philosophers, and by 
Christian writers. Some of these notes were originally written at the request of the Rev. 
Dr. Peirce, made their appearance in Zion’s Herald, and were spiritually and morally 
helpful to many of its readers. They are now issued in book form, in connection with 
some others of a like nature, in the hope they may be a light to some who sit in the gloom 
of temptation, a guide to wanderers in the house of perplexity, a help to the weak, and 
songs in the night to sons and daughters of affliction. 


Inarge 1Gmo. Cloth. $1. 





The Story of Sodom. 


A BIBLICAL EPISODE. 
By W. C. KITCHIN. 


Illustrations by W. P. SNYDER. 





In this admirable volume the author's long and careful research is manifested in his 
accuracy in delineating the life of long-past ages, as well as his painstaking study of the 
history, social customs, religious observances, and matters of dress of the people of the an- 
cient East, showing the highly civilized life that prevailed there while Europe was yet the 
hunting-ground of savage barbarians. No history better illustrates the better quality of 
moral greatness than that of the Hebrews, and no other is so full of truly great men and 
women. This volume is an exceptionally well-told tale, and a vivid picture of a famous 
historical age. 

lfm. Cicth. 81.50. 


The Oldest Drama in the World: 


The Book of Job; Arranged in Dramatic Form with 





Elucidations. 
By REV. ALFRED WALLS. 
Five Acts. Twenty-three Scenes. 


President Buttz writes: ‘‘ The Book of Job is worthy of reading with deepest interest 
in any form as a part of the sacred Scriptures, but Mr. Walls has given to the whole nar- 
rative a vividness which adds greatly to the interest of the reader. While many may take 
exception to the dramatic form in which it has been cast by the editor, all will agree that 
the mode of presentation is unique and worthy of careful attention. Some will read this 
work for the peculiarity of its setting; all should read it for the interest and instruction 
it affords.” 

12mo. Cloth. GO cents. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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The Preacher and His Models. 


By Rev. JAMES STALKER, D.D. 


This widely known Author, Platform Speaker, and Preacher acquired an 
enviable reputation by his previous books, but this one just issued is his 
master-work. Every preacher should have this book and study its contents 
for self-improvement and advancement. Notice the excellent array of sub- 
jects, all of which are treated skillfully, scholarly, and sympathetically. 


The Preacher as a Man of God. 
The Preacher as a Man of the Word. 
The Preacher as a Patriot. 
The Preacher as a False Prophet. 
The Preacher as a Man. 
The Preacher as a Christian. 
The Preacher as an Apostle. 
The Preacher as a Thinker. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


————— - 


St. Matthew's Witness to 
Words and Works of the Lord; 


ur Saviour’s Life as Revealed in the Gospel of His Earliest Evangelist. 
By FRANCIS W. UPHAM, LL.D. 


“Dr. Upham’s review of the first gospel embraces a critical study and an unfolding of 
suggested thoughts from the view-point of stalwart orthodoxy. Light is thrown on some 
obscure passages, and the meaning and bearing are pointed out of statements or sayings 
which a hasty reader might consider insignificant.’’"—Northern Christian Advocate. 

“In this volume the Rev. Francis W. Upham, LL.D., presents an excellent résumé of 
our Saviour’s life—his words and his works—as revealed in the sospel of his earliest evan- 


gelist. More and more the Bible, and especially the gospels, are being read, studied, 
collated, criticised, believed. This is a valuable contribution to biblical study.” —CAristiax 
Standard, 


12mo. Cloth. $1.20. 





HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Standard Church Requisites, 


THE BEST AND THE CHEAPEST. 








Church Records. Size, 11x!44 inches. Half morocco. 


Me. B..s2- : RPE Oe ner Pe eT ee inva ons wuplesUanWhes ox 
SS eee re sexe dup cles Cvs ols Séwe tela baNS ee 
No. 3.. anne oe dadedaeees bade wbbedeh tebe aden che 00s 5.n080 neasckiabunens 
The Records contain e ight divisions, and are made in three : sizes, as follows: 
Pages 
Divisions. Contents. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3. 
re re 40 32 24 
2. Pastoral and Statistic al Rec ‘ord ‘ 8 8 8 
8. Chronological Record of Official Membe ae 12 12 12 
4. Probationers’ Record * were 120 RS 4 
5. Record of Members in Full*........ .... bite 230 200 120 
6. Record of Baptisms ‘ : job dave 48 36 24 
A aoeare at honest , bnwede Seba seep 120 80 60 
8 Append cee. Lock Peewe cee 12 12 12 
Total.. Oe eee yh ‘ ee 640 468 324 


* Class Record included under these divisions. 


Comprehensive Church Record. Size, 11xi4} in. Half morocco 
Contains on the margin of each page of Probationers and Full Membership divis- 
ions a valuable system of alphabetical reference, by the use of which every page 
can be written full. These Records are arranged and have the same number of 
pages as the Churcl. Records of the same number. 


SS eee — ey PR aE ee Tee ‘ Loaseesctevebanseus 
SI nko tane , eT ae 
* . . pkwed eave sui eetaties - ‘ v¥ 


Church Records, bound in half American Russia, with cloth covered 
Alphabetical Index 
No. 4. For 600 Probationers, 1,100 Members, 300 Baptisms, 145 Marriages, 29 years 
Pastors’ Record, 145 lines for Register of Official Members, 58 lines for Record 
Classes . _ Sh dd WreetrTTrT TT TT 
No. 5. Double the size No. 4 rT Ter 
Church and Society Account Book—Receipts and Disbursements. 
By Charles W. Seward. Size, 103x133 inches 
For 300 names SaGakue oa pebhtaneess SeuhGdee¥cwas aueans 
For 500 names.... ckaakenwed cess POO eT TT PTT Pe Cee eee re 


Financial Acccunt Book. 
Designed for the use of Trustees, Stewards, and other Church Officials ; adapted also 
to the use of individuals, and all organizations where money accoupDts are kept 


Church Class-Books. 


With printed headings, etc., and full directions for use. Leather covers. 8vo. Each, 


SD GSES TUES TURGIIRD........ os 0. 1 -cccncescscceensccvaccoecsecccescsers 
The New and Improved. By \.M.McLennon. Cloth, flexible............... " 


Annual Subscription for Current Expenses. 
For use in connection with Envelope System 
1. Weekly Payments, per hundre ad, 40 cents; by mail.......... ssn ; 
. Monthiy ¥ - ae ae eee eer ae 
3. Quar. Statements, : 6 as sis " —~ avs 
Certificates of Membership (Removal) in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church according to form required by Discipline 
Bound book of twenty-five Certifieates............. eee Teer Ter Tra 
IN, 50% Bak cic'csucincchWoehOulbenncdcaspeberaasn ase 


Pastor's Receipts. 


seemenh sete 3) ~~ eee a emendeawbncte’ Gi 
lifty Receipts . ; : enpebadences sect seéeueesesseue 


2 00 


ss 


&S5 


25 
60 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Is the Original and only Preparation f Raw Food in she Woeld. of ‘Preparation of Raw Food in the World, Food in the World, 





A Most Wonderful Nutrient — 
and Restorative. 


The vital principles of Beef concentrated. A highly condensed Raw Food Extract, 
Acceptable to the most delicate taste and smell. Retained by irritable stomachs that reject 
all other foods. It assimilates more readily than any other food known to the medical profes- 
sion. Bovinine under the microscope shows the blood corpuscles in their normal condition 
strongly marked, while in other foods or extracts this vitally important elemeut is destroyed 
by the heat in cooking. 








Creates New and Vitalized Blood Fuster than any other Preparation. Builds up the System after 
severe Sickness. Soothes and Alleviates Extreme Sensitiveness of the Digestive Organs, 





Nursing Mothers, Infants, and Children 
thrive surprisingly by its use. 





Will Permanently Cure Neryous Prostration. 





“During the last four months of his sickness, the principal food of my father, General 
Grant, was Bovininve and Milk; and it was the use of this incomparable food alone that enabled 
him to finish the second volume of his personal memoirs, Frep. D. Grant.” 

“ October 1, 1885.” 





Carcfully prepared from the Formula of the late James P. Bush, by the J. P. Bush Manufaet 
uring Company, 44 Third Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PUT UP IN 6 AND 12 OUNOE SIZES AT 60c. AND $1 00 PER BOTTLE. 


Twelve Ounces Contain the Strength of Ten Pounds of Meat, 





Principal Office, 2 Barclay St., Astor House, N. Y. 





FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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Bright! Popular! Scholarly! 





WHEDON'S COMMENTARY. 


Edited by D. D. Whedon, D.D., LL.D. 


INTENDED FOR POPULAR USE. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


FIVE VOLUMES. 12MO. 


Per Volume, Cloth, $1.50. Morocco, Extra, $4.50. 
Half Morocco or Half Calf, $2.50. 
Vol. 1. Matthew and Mark..................... By D. D. Whedon, D.D. 
Ws is RE NN ONS i ois von dc ccd eceseesess By D. D. Whedon, D.D. 
Vel. 3. Acts and Romans.ee..cscvcccccvcccsece By D. D. Whedon, D.D. 
Vol. 4. Corinthians to Second Timothy........ By D. D. Whedon, D.D. 
Vol. 5. Titus to Revelation.................... By D. D. Whedon, D.D. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
EIGHT VOLUMES. 12MO. 
oe ere rT $2. 
‘ By Milton S. Te D.D. 
Vol. 1. Genesis and Exodus............. "sales H. Newhall, — 
Vol. 2. Leviticus and Numbers................. By Daniel Steele, D.D. 
ee By John W. Lindsay, D.D. 
fe RR Ty ee eee eer By Daniel Steele, D.D. 
Judges to Second Samuel.......... By Milton §. Terry, D.D. 
pe ee er errr By Milton 8. Terry, D.D. 
Wy I in ae 6 0 HENS EE TEENS SNe Tseve~ ws By F. G. Hibbard, D.D. 
NES iis 5 9 kc ka A gan 6 ¥ 0555000 908 By J. K. Burr, D.D. 
PLS cS pb at de Aanawensenssd ua sede se By W. Hunter, D.D. 
Ecclesiastes and Solomon’s Song...... By A. B. Hyde, D.D. 
MNES NN AEE S55 iis 5 3 isd ape sonelen SS caend By H. Bannister, D.D. 


Jeremiah, and The Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
By F. D. Hemenway, D.D. 


Vol. 8 (In Preparation.) 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 








The Busy Men and Women's Commentary. 
















Now 


A Sensible Woman 


She’s putting the washboard 
where it'll do some good. She 
has suffered with it long 
Pp. enough ; broken her back over 
on it, wasted half her time with it. 


But now she knows better. 


it, rubbed the clothes to pieces 


she’s using Pearline—and 


when a woman uses Pearline, 


the only way to use the wash- 
board is in the kitchen fire. 


There’s no more hard work, no 


more ruinous rubbing, but there’s washing that’s easy and 


economical and safe. 


Millions of women are just as sensible as this one. Are you? 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” or 
Send rst 4 


** the same as Pearline. 


” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if 


JAMES PYLE. New York, 


H your grocer sends you ants in place of Pearline, do the honest 
it Back 


thing—send tt back, 





HAVE YOU BUT LITTLE 
TIME TO READ, 


and yet desire to form the acquaintance of 
several of the best known of famous En- 
glish authors? This can be done easily and 
economically by investing in a set of 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


The contents of these volumes are varied 
and attractive. They contain : 


MEMOIR OF ROGER ASCHALI, and LIFE 
OF THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D., by Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D., with an Introduction by 
James H. Carlisle. Selected Essays of 
JOSEPH ADDISON, with an Introduction by 
C.T. Winchester. Readings from MILTON, 
with an Introduction by Henry W. Warren. 
Selections from the Works of OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH, with an Introduction by E. E. 
Hale. 


Four Volumes. 12mo. Neatly Bound in Cloth, $2. 
Not sold separately. 


EUONT & EATON. 











THE McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture bes Quality 


AND CHIMES 


MADE OF 


PURE INGOT COPPER AND BLOCK TIN 


AND FULLY WARRANTED, 


For prices, terms, etc., address 


caning this book) HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


COMMUNION WARE. 


Liberal discount to struggling churches. 


BEST QUALITY EXTRA 
TRIPLE-PLATED WARE. 


Send for Price-List. 


HUNT & EATON, 





_ Fifth Avenue, - - New York, 











THE REPUBLIC To METHODISM, Dr. 





By H. H. MOORE, D.D. 


“The author of this interesting volume is a strong thinker and a vigorous writer. 
His aim is to define clearly, by historic facts and incidents, the position of Meth- 
odism in the providence of God in America, and to impress upon Methodist people 
a proper idea of their honors, duties, and responsibilities. In defining Methodism, 
he claims it is not a creed, nor a confession of faith, nor a catechism, ‘long’ or 
‘short,’ yet its doctrines are most clearly defined, but its all-pervading element is 
spirituality. In a word, it is the old Gospel preached in its power and enjoyed in 
its fullness. The book should be widely circulated among all calling themselves 
Methodists. It would give them an enlarged idea of the mission and status of their 
Church.” —Buffalo Christian Advocate. 


12mo0. Cloth. 90 cents. 


FUTURE RETRIBUTION, 


By GEORGE W. KING. 
THE DREW FACULTY WARMLY COMMENDS IT. 


Professor James Strong, D.D., LL.D., writes: “I have read Future Retribution 
with great delight and satisfaction ; the more so, personally, because it so fairly 
and fully and clearly treats of the exegetical details for which I had no sufficient 
room in my little volume. The ground is covered admirably, and leaves little if 
any thing to be desired on this most important and practical part of the discussion.” 





President Butiz writes: “T have examined Future Retribution with great interest 
and profit. The thoroughness of its discussion, as well as the clearness of its style, 
will make your book at once instructive and readable. All who are interested in 
this important subject will find light and satisfaction in the study of ‘KéAaarg Aiayog,’ 
I have taken special satisfaction in the treatment of the Greek words.” 


Professor John Miley, D.D.. LL.D., writes: “Mr. King’s book ably supports 
the orthodox view of future retribution. The subject is all the while in hand. 
The discussion proceeds with clearness of thought and force of expression. Oppos- 
ing theories are reviewed and refuted. A wide reading of this book would be 
widely profitable.” 


Professor S. F. Upham, D.D., writes: “The subject of this volume is a solemn 
and awful one, and it is treated ina becoming manner. The argument is clear, 
scriptural, and from the Arminian stand-point conclusive. I must say that I have 
read the book with great interest and profit. The argument against Annihilation 
especially impressed me. I am free to say that the book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the theological literature of our times.” 


12mo0. Cloth. $1. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, N. I. 
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The Combined Epworth Hymnals 


was issued in deference to the expressed wishes of a number of leading 
churches which desired to use the familiar songs of No. 1 while learning 
the equally admirable songs of No. 2, and it has met with unexpected 
favor. The Epworth Hymnal Nos. 1 and 2 combined has no peer 
as a collection of hymns and spiritual songs for the social services of the 





church. 
Music Edition, 
No. 1000. Boards, - - - - - perhundred, $50 
‘** roor. Canvas, round corners, extra sewing, - 70 
Single copies, by mail, 15 cents each additional. 
Word Edition. 
No. 1000}. Boards. Single, 25 cents; per hundred, - - - $20 
‘* roor$. Canvas, * — * a * . is 25 


ORDER BY NUMBER. 





Select Psalms. 


Arranged for the use of the Methodist Episcopal Church by JOHN 
WESLEY, with Other Selections and the Order for the Sacra- 
ments and Occasional Services of the Church. 


Edited by CHARLES S. HARROWER, D.D. 














“The form of worship provided by Wesley and enjoined for use by the 
early Methodist Societies was disused in this country without formal 
expression or authority. 

‘* For congregations and ministers who desire to recover the best part of 
what was thus lost through unlawful but general disuse, and to make the 
public worship of the sanctuary scripturally devotional, noble in form, 
elevated in tone, and rich in substance, it is difficult to many to imagine 
any thing more excellent and complete than the compendium compiled by 
Dr. C. S. Harrower. Its general adoption would increase the volume and 
the vitality of our worship.” 


WILLIAM V. KELLEY 
(Pastor of St. John’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 





“The Select Psalms by Mr. Wesley is the best arrangement for respon- 
sive readings I have seen. We are the farthest removed from ritualists 
here, but this is so admirably adapted to secure a needed sr of 
the congregation in active public worship that the official board of Calvary 
Church has unanimously adopted it.” 


J. R. DAY 
(Pastor of Calvary Church, New York city). 


Price, single copy, 35 cents, post-paid; $25 per hundred, net. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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FPWORTH « 
« HYMNAL No. 2 


CHALLENGES COMPARISON ON THE MERIT, VARIETY, 
AND ORIGINALITY OF ITS CONTENTS WITH 
ANY BOOK OF ITS CLASS, NEW OR OLD. 











It has just been issued, and therefore has had the advantage of 
choosing from the newest, best, and most popular songs and tunes of 
the leading song-writers and composers. 


It contains an unusually large percentage of absolutely new high. 
class hymns set to popular tunes, which will quicken the interest of the 
people in the various services of the Church. 


It contains only such Hymns and Tunes as have been tried and 
found worthy of a place in the book by competent judges representing 
the various tastes of the people on the question of music. 


Its topical arrangement of the Hymns is so complete that a leader 
is enabled to find with facility a Hymn appropriate to any occasion. 


It is adapted to the wants of the many congregations which have 
but one manual of song for all uses. 


It is intrinsically good throughout its contents, and will not depend 
for popularity on several of its tunes being made prominent by some 
expert singer. 


It is not only the latest, most original, and best of the Songsters, 
but it is also the cheapest, as it is the largest, at its price. 


Does not Contain a Song or Tune that is in No, 4 


SINGLE COPY, 35 CENTS. 


By mail, 40 cents. Per hundred, $30. 
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“Turned Upside Down” 


Is your home in this sad plight—many are and _ house- 
cleaning does it. Cold meals 
and no comfort, sour tempers 
and aching backs, hard 
work and too much of it, 
tired women and ‘mad” 
men—all from house-clean- 
ing. And it’s all needless. 
Don't make such a fuss over it. 
Take a little Pear/ine, and have 
it done easily, quickly and quietly. 
You'll have it done better, too—you won't have to rub the 
paint off to get the dirt off. You can save half your labor 
and half your time, if you'll clean house with Pear/zme—and 












everybody in the house will be 


thankful for it. Millions use 


nothing but Pear/ine for washing and cleaning 


Turn 
the Key never peddled, 


On the peddlers and grocers who tell you ‘this is as godd as,” or 
‘‘the same as” Pearline. IT’S FALSE; besides Pearline is 


307 JAMES PYLE, New York. 





HAVE YOU BUT LITTLE 
TIME TO READ, 


and yet desire to form the acquaintance of 
several of the best known of famous En- 
glish authors? This can be done easily and 
economically by investing in a set of 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


The contents of these volumes are varied | 


and attractive. They contain : 
MEMOIR OF ROGER ASCHAII, and LIFE 


OF THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D., by Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D., with an Introduction by 


James H. Carlisle. Selected Essays of 


JOSEPH ADDISON, with an Introduction by 
C.T. Winchester. Readings from MILTON, 
with an Introduction by Henry W. Warren. 
Selections from the Works of OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH, with an Introduction by E. E. 
Hale. 


Four Volumes. 12mo. Neatly Bound in Cloth, $2. 
Not sold separately. 


EXUONT & EATON. 


PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


Are the Best, 


IN THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF 
Durability, Evenness of 
‘Point, and Workmanship. 









Samples for trial of 12 different styles by mail, on 
| receipt of 10 cents in stamps. Ask for card No. 8. 


‘IVISON, BLAKEMAN & C0, "S.trsexe 
Communion Ware. 











Liberal discount to struggling churches. 
BEST QUALITY EXTRA TRIPLE-PLATED WARE. 
| Send for Price List. 
| HUNT & EATON, 

150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Fact and Fiction in Holy Writ: 





Or, Book and World Wonders. 
BY REY. J. HENDRICKSON M’CARTY, M.D., D.D. 


** This volume is one of the best we have handled lately, not only in its particular field, 
but for the mental inspiration, the spiritual strength, and the stimuli—we need the plural 
tv express our opinion—to faith which it offers. We should truly like to see this book put 
into the hands of every young person who is seriously and anxiously inquiring for the light; 
and we recommend every pastor to advise each member of the Epworth League in his 
chureh to get and read this book; and if that cannot be done, purchase one copy and pass it 
around. It will do immeasurabie good.”—Zion’s Herald. 


12mo, Cloth, $1. 








A Winter in India and Malaysia 
Among the Methodist Missions. 








BY REV. M. V. B. KNOX, PH.D., D.D. 


“This book is a very valuabie contribution to the common period of knowledge respecting 
the far East. To those interested in missionary effort it gives a very lifelike picture of every- 
day missionary work among the"people, in the streets and at their homes, as well as in the 
chapels. The description of how the people live in the large cities of India is very graphic 
and instructive, and serves to bring clearly before the reader the practical problems of 
heathenism as presented to the Christian world. The author's descriptions of the varied 
forms of animal and plant life coming under his notice add much of interest and value to 


his story of travel. This volume deserves a wide circulation."°-—Public Opinion. 
I2mo, Cloth. $1.20, 
ee 





An Introduction to 
Political Economy. 








BY RICHARD T. ELY, PH.D., 


Associate Professor of Political Economy, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 





* Your work is by far the best introduction to economical science which I have read. 
Iam particularly pleased with the emphasis of the sociological and ethical aspects of the 
subject. Of course, a science may be built upon abstractions, provided we remember that 
they are abstractions. Our traditional political economy has been built upon abstractions» 
but, unfortunately, has forgotten that they are abstractions. In titis way a purely fictitious 
economic man, driven purely by selfishness, has been invented, and we have been summoned 
to pattern our lives after him. To decline to do so was to fly in the face of science. Happily, 
you and others are helping us to exorcise this specter, thus opening a new and brighter era 
for the ‘ gloomy science.’ *°—Professor Borden P. Bowne, of Boston University. 


Crown S8vo, Cloth, $1. 
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The Combined Epworth Hymnals 








was issued in deference to the expressed wishes of a number of leading 
churches which desired to use the familiar songs of No. 1 while learning 


the equally admirable songs of No. 2, and it has met with unexpected 


favor. The Epworth Hymnal Nos. 1 and 2 combined has no peer 
as a collection of hymns and spiritual songs for the social services of the 


church, 
Music Edition. 
No. 1000. Boards, - : - - - - per hundred, $50 
“* 1001. Canvas, round corners, extra sewing, - " 70 
Single copies, by mail, 15 cents each additional. 8 


Word Edition. 


No. 1000}. Boards. Single, 25 cents; per hundred, - : - $20 


“ toor$. Canvas. - pa oP se - - - 
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Gospel Singers and Their Songs. 








By F. D, HEMENWAY, D.D., and CHARLES M. STUART, B.D. 


“Mr. Stuart, in the making of this volume, supervised the abridgment of 
a portion of the Life and Select Writings of the late Professor Hemenway, 
of Garrett Biblical Institute, which work he edited. He has also added 
chapters on the hymns of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
present book contains a history of hymn-writing and sketches of many well- 
known writers of sacred song. Some interesting anecdotes are embodied in 
the history. Isaac Watts and Charles Wesley naturally receive much atten- 


In his chapter on eighteenth century hymns Mr. Stuart deals with such 


tion. 
The 


famous singers as Doddridge, Cowper, John Newton, and Toplady. 

g g I pied) 
present century gives him James Montgomery, Horatius Bonar, Keble, New- 
man, Faber, and others less noted. Several pages of notes add to the value 


of the work.” —Northern Christian Advocate. 

‘* The compilers of this volume have brought together a good many inter- 
esting facts regarding the hymns and hymn-writers of the Christian Church, 
and have succeeded in giving a very readable account of the progress of 
hymnology from the earliest times to the present. A better knowledge of 
our standard hymns and their authors is much to be desired ; and as a help 
toward such knowledge this volume can be commended. The publishers 
have issued the book in attractive form.”—Christian Witness. 


12mo. Cloth. 80 Cents. 
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The Organic Union of American Methodism. 








By BISHOP §&. M. MERRILL. 


“This treatise of Bishop Merrill’s, in which he speaks in an unofficial capacity, 
is sure to create a general discussion of the question of the union of the two main 
divisions of the Methodist family in America, The Bishop is convinced that the 
time has come for a practical solution of the problems involved, and sincerely 
wishes and prays, not only for formal fraternity, but also for real organic union. 
The little book is an outline of a plan for such union, rather than an argument in 
which the issues are discussed. The statements are plain, unvarnished, earnest, 
and withal kind, fair, and dispassionate. There will be some objection to procedure 
on the fines proposed, but every presentation of facts, opinion, and suggestion from 
either side will help the movement for organic union to the much-desired and hoped- 
forconsummation. Sooner or later union between the long-dissevered Methodisms of 
America must result. God speed the glorious day!”— The Epworth Herald. 


12mo. Cloth. 45 cents. 





A Prize for Historians and Librarians. 
A few copies can now be furnished of the limited reprinted edition of the 


FIRST FIVE DISCIPLINES 


of the Methodist Episcopal Church. As these copies will doubtless be bought up 





rapidly, and there will be no further issue, orders should be sent in promptly. 


Strongly bound in Half-Morocco. Price, $4. 


The Thinkers of the World 


In all the various branches of the Methodist Church contribute to make the 


PROCEEDINGS OF ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE, 


CONTAINING 


All the Essays, All the Addresses, 
All the Extempore Speeches, All the Reports, 


a remarkably valuable volume, that should be in the hands of every intelligent lay- 








man who wants to know what her best thinkers think of Methodism, her accom- 
plishments, her present position, and her possibilities all around the globe. Send in 
your order now, so you may receive the book promptly when issued, 


Svo. Cloth. $2. 
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Is the Original and ay Pandata: Wal. of Raw Food in the ‘Preparation of Baw Food in the World, 





A Most Wonderful Nutrient 


and Restorative. 





The vital principles of Beef concentrated. A highly condensed Raw Food Extract, 
Acceptable to the most delicate taste and smell, Retained by irritable stomachs that reject 
all other foods. It assimilates more readily than any other food known to the medical profes- 
sion. Bovinine under the microscope shows the blood corpuscles in their normal condition 
strongly marked, while in other foods or extracts this vitally important element is destroyed 
by the heat in « oking 





Creates New and Vitalized Blood Fuster than any other Pre paration, Builds up the System after 
severe Sickness. Soothes and Alleviates Extreme Sensitiveness of the Digestive Organs. 





Nursing Mothers, Infants, and Children 
thrive surprisingly by its use. 





Will Permanently Cure Neryous Prostration. 





*“ During the last four months of his ‘kness, tl prit ncipal food of my father, Genera 
Grant, was Bovinine and Milk; and it was the use of this ineor mpars able food alone that enabled 
him to finish the second volume of his } perso ial memoirs, Frep. D. GRANT,” 


* October 1, 1885.” 





Carefully prepared from the Formula of the late James P. Bush, by the J. P. Bush Manufact 
uring Company, 44 Third Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


PUT UP IN 6 AND 12 OUNCE SIZES AT 60c. AND $1 00 PER BOTTLE. 


Twelve Ounces Contain the Strength of Ten Pounds of Meat, 





Principal Office, 2 Barclay St., Astor House, N.Y. 





FOR 





SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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Bright! Popular! Scholarly! 





WHEDON'S COMMENTARY. 


Edited by D. D. Whedon, D.D., LL.D. 


INTENDED FOR POPULAR USE. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


FivE VOLUMES. 12Mo. 
Per Volume, Cloth, $1.50. Morocco, Extra, $4.50. 
Half Morocco or Half Calf, $2.50. 


Vol. 1, Matthew and Mark... ..........s00000. By D. D. Whedon, D.D. 
Res I I Go 5.0.5 50 nase k0eecissend By D. D. Whedon, D.D. 
Re I I NEI y 6p. sb crcscvceceevs By D. D. Whedon, D.D. 
Vol. 4. Corinthians to Second Timothy........ By D. D. Whedon, D.D. 
Vol. 5. Titus to Revelation............sssseee. By D. D. Whedon, D.D. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


EIGHT VOLUMES. I2MO. 


Peer ND REO 535s sie vd ewedwer eee eee anne $2. 

; By Milton §. Terry, D.D., and 

Vol. 1. Genesis and Exodus............. "Fales H. Newhall, D.D. 
Vol. 2. Leviticus and Numbers................. By Daniel Steele, D.D. 
EN oh ocho natseeen ses By John W. Lindsay, D.D. 
of 8 ee ae ee ee By Daniel Steele, D.D. 
Judges to Second Samuel.......... By Milton S. Terry, D.D. 
Vol. & Hilts G0 BGGHOF...... 25. ccccsscccccces By Milton 8. Terry, D.D. 
NCS So xa Sank ens aah pad sey sases edgar By F. G, Hibbard, D.D. 
i (eT EeE EL eTreETCR reer rire By J. K. Burr, D.D. 
is snide che ins (Abw rd asso eae By W. Hunter, D.D. 
Ecclesiastes and Solomon’s Song......By A. B. Hyde, D.D. 
Doky A er ter rr ee By H. Bannister, D.D. 


Jeremiah, and The Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
By F. D. Hemenway, D.D. 
Vol. 8 (In Preparation.) 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
The Busy Men and Women's Commentary. 
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for some women—hard work for 
others. Perhaps, for most women, 
more or less of both. Fix it 
to suit yourself. More play 
and less work—that’s when 
you wash and clean with Pear? 
zne. More work and less play—that’s 
when you wash with soap in the old back-breaking way. 
Better work, too, with Pearldine. Little or none of the 
rubbing that wears things out. It’s something to think 
about, whether you do your own work, or have it done. 
Easier, quicker, better, cheaper—and absolutely safe. 
Facts about Pearline known by millions of women. 





Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘ this 

eCeware is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 
Pearline is never peddled,and if your grocer sends you some- 

thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back, 305 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


HAVE YOU BUT LITTLE THE McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
TIME TO READ, | 





Manufacture bes. Quality 


CHURCH BELLS 





and yet desire to form the acquaintance of 
several of the best known of famous En- AND CHIMES 
glish authors? This can be done easily and —— = 
economically by investing in a set of a ee 
aoe | PURE INGOT COPPER AND BLOCK TIN 
ENGLISH CLASSICS. AND FULLY WARRANTED. 
The contents of these volumes are wenteal | sti anahenecnanduanenaubie 
and attractive. They contain : LORS Sy HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
MEMOIR OF ROGER ASCHAM, and LIFE BALTIMORE, MD, 





OF THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D., by Samuel — ———_—_— 
Johnson, LL.D., with an Introduction by | 

James H. Carlisle. Selected Essays of COMMUNION WARE. 
JOSEPH ADDISON, with an Introduction by 


C.T. Winchester. Readings from MILTON, | Liberal discount to struggling churches. 
with an Introduction by Henry W. Warren. 


Selections from the Works of oLiver BEST QUALITY EXTRA 
— with an Introduction by E. E. TRIPLE-PLATED WARE, 


| Send for Price-Lis 
Four Volumes. 12mo. Neatly Bound in Cloth, $2. | Send for Price-List. 


Not sold separately. | HUNT & EATON, 
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Fact and Fiction in Holy Writ: 








Or, Book and World Wonders. 
BY REV. J. HENDRICKSON M’CARTY, M.D., D.D. 


“This volume is one of the best we have handled lately, not only in its particular field, 
but for the mental inspiration, the spiritual strength, and the stimuli—we need the plural 
to express our opinion—to faith which it offers. We should truly like to see this book put 
into the hands of every young person who is seriously and anxiously inquiring for the light; 
and we recommend every pastor to advise each member of the Epworth League in bis 
church to get and read this book; and if that cannot be done, purchase one copy and pass it 
around. It will do immeasurable good.”—Zion’s Herald. 


12mo., Cloth, $i. 
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A Winter in India and Malaysia 
Among the Methodist Missions. 











BY REV. M. V. B. KNOX, PH.D., D.D. 


“ This book is a very valuabie contribution to the common period of knowledge respecting 
the far East. To those interested in missionary effort it gives a very lifelike picture of every- 
day missionary work among the’people, in the streets and at their homes, as well as in the 
chapels. The description of how the people live in the large cities of India is very graphic 
and instructive, and serves to bring clearly before the reader the practical problems of 
heathenism as presented to the Christian world. The author’s descriptions of the varied 
forms of animal and plant life coming under his notice add much of interest and value to 
his story of travel. This volume deserves a wide circulation.”°—Publie Opinion. 


12mo, Cloth, 81,20, 
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An Introduction to 
Political Economy. 











BY RICHARD T. ELY, PH.D., 


Associate Professor of Political Economy, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 





* Your work is by far the best introduction to economical science which I have read. 
I am particularly pleased with the emphasis of the sociological and ethical aspects of the 
subject. Of course, a science may be built upon abstractions, provided we remember that 
they are abstractions. Our traditional political economy has been built upon abstractions: 
but, unfortunately, has forgotten that they are abstractions. In this way a purely fictitious 
economic man, driven purely by selfishness, has been invented, and we have been summoned 
to pattern our lives after him. To'decline to do so was to fly in the face of science. Happily, 
you and others are helping us to exorcise this specter, thus opening a new and brighter era 
for the ‘ gloomy science.’ *\—Professor Borden P. Bowne, of Boston University. 


Crown 8S8vo, Cloth. si, 
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The Combined Epworth Hymnals 








was issued in deference to the expressed wishes of a number of leading 
churches which desired to use the familiar songs of No. 1 while learning 
the equally admirable songs of No. 2, and it has met with unexpected 
favor. The Epworth Hymnal Nos. 1 and 2 combined has no peer 
as a collection of hymns and spiritual songs for the social services of the 
church. 
Music Edition, 

No. 1c00. Boards, ~ . - « ° “ per hundred, $ 
‘* 1001. Canvas, round corners, extra sewing, - - ) 


Single copies, by mail, 15 cents each additional. 


Word Edition. 


No. 1000}. Boards. Single, 25 cents; per hundred, : ° - 20 


“ roor$. Canvas. ” -—: “ a * * 25 


ORDER BY NUMBER. 





Gospel Singers and Their Songs. 








By F. D, HEMENWAY, D.D., and CHARLES M. STUART, B.D. 


“Mr. Stuart, in the making of this volume, supervised the abridgment of 
a portion of the Life and Select Writings of the late Professor Hemenway, 
of Garrett Biblical Institute, which work he edited. He has also added 
chapters on the hymns of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
present book contains a history of hymn-writing and sketches of many well- 
known writers of sacred song. Some interesting anecdotes are embodied in 
the history. Isaac Watts and Charles Wesley naturally receive much atten- 
tion. In his chapter on eighteenth century hymns Mr. Stuart deals with such 
famous singers as Doddridge, Cowper, John Newton, and Toplady. The 
present century gives him James Montgomery, Horatius Bonar, Keble, New- 
man, Faber, and others less noted. Several pages of notes add to the value 
of the work.” —orthern Christian Advocate. 


‘* The compilers of this volume have brought together a good many inter- 
esting facts regarding the hymns and hymn-writers of the Christian Church, 
and have succeeded in giving a very readable account of the progress of 
hymnology from the earliest times to the present. A better knowledge of 
our standard hymns and their authors is much to be desired ; and as a help 
toward such knowledge this volume can be commended, The publishers 
have issued the book in attractive form.”—Christian Witness. 


12mo. Cloth. 80 Cents. 
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The Organic Union of American Methodism. 





By BISHOP &. M. MERRILL. 


“ This treatise of Bishop Merrill’s, in which he speaks in an unofficial capacity, 
is sure to create a general discussion of the question of the union of the two main 
divisions of the Methodist family in America. The Bishop is convinced that the 
time has come for a practical solution of the problems involved, and sincerely 
wishes and prays, not only for formal fraternity, but also for real organic union 
The little book is an outline of a plan for such union, rather than an argument in 
which the issues are discussed. The statements are plain, unvarnished, earnest, 
and withal kind, fair, and dispassionate. There will be some objection to procedure 
on the lines proposed, but every presentation of facts, opinion, and suggestion from 
either side will help the movement for organic union to the much-desired and hoped- 
for consummation. Sooner or later union between the long-dissevered Methodisms of 


America must result. God speed the glorious day! ”—7he Epworth Herald. 


12mo. Cloth. 45 cents, 





— 


A Prize for Historians and Librarians. 
A few copies can now be furnished of the limited reprinted edition of the 


FIRST FIVE DISCIPLINES 


of the Methodist Episcopal Church, As these copies will doubtless be bought up 
rapidly, and there will be no further issue, orders should be sent in promptly. 





Strongly bound in Half-Morocco. Price, $4. 


Ths Bisons of the World 


In all the various branches of the Methodist Church contribute to make the 
PROCEEDINGS OF ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE, 
CONTAINING 

All the Essays, All the Addresses, 
All the Extempore Speeches, All the Reports, 


a remarkably valuable volume, that should be in the hands of every intelligent lay- 





man who wants to know what her best thinkers think of Methodism, her accom- 
plishments, her present position, and her possibilities all around the globe. Send in 
your order now, so you may receive the book promptly when issued. 


Svo. Cloth. $2. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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1 000nds of Good Chautauquans Do This. 


The members of any C. L. S. C. east of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains will avoid any possible loss or delay in the filling of their 
orders for next year’s books or the magazine’ by ordering direct 
from this headquarters. We guarantee prompt and thorcugh 
attention, and a New York remittance rarely goes astray. 


C. L. S. C. Reading, October, 1892-93. 
GRECIAN HISTORY. By James Richard Joy. 12mo. $r. 


This entirely new volume is an important addition to Mr. Joy’s historical series, 
which has so admirably met the requirements of the Chautauqua Course 


CALLIAS: A Tae or THE FALL or ATHENS. By A. J. 


Church. 12mo. $1. 


This well-known author has written especially for the C. L. S.C. a novel 
which vividly combines valuable historical, biographical, and literary informa 
tion with a narrative of romantic interest. 


THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN POW- 
ERS. By W.E. Curtis. 12mo. $1. 


Mr. Curtis, a prominent official of the State Department, has prepared a book 
which treats in a popular way the relations which have existed and are now 
maintained between the United States and the principal nations of the world. 
This is a distinct addition to American historical literature, by reason of its 
compactness and its combination of widely scattered material. 


GREEK ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE 
(Illustrated). By Smith and Redford. 12mo. 50 cents. 
By an arrangement with the English publishers this volume by the British 
scholars has been secured for the C. L. S. C. course. Professor W. H. Good- 
year, of New York, has revised the work, which is illustrated with over one 
hundred diagrams and drawings. 
CLASSIC GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH. By 
W. C. Wilkinson. 12mo. $1. 
Dr. Wilkinson has condensed his two volumes (Preparatory and College Greek 
Courses) into one book, which concisely and clearly presents the choicest of 
Greek literature. 


A MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. B2 
George P. Fisher. 50 cents. 


This eminent Yale professor possesses the rare gift of combining profou 
scholarship with a simple, lucid, and popular style. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 12'months, $2. 


When a complete set of the books is ordered at one time we pre- 
pay the cost of transportation to any address. 





The Books are of uniform height and width, varying only in thickness 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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AND ORIGINALITY OF ITS CONTENTS WITH 
ANY BOOK # ITS CLASS, NEW OR OLD. 








It has just been issued, and therefore has had the advantage of 
choosing from the newest, best, and most popular songs and tunes of 
the leading song-writers and composers. 


It contains an unusually large percentage of absolutely new high. 
class hymns set to popular tunes, which will quicken the interest of the 
people in the various services of the Church. 

It contains only such Hymns and Tunes as have been tried and 
found worthy of a place in the book by competent judges representing 
the various tastes of the peopie on the question of music. 


Its topical arrangement of the Hymns is so complete that a leader 
is enabled to find with facility a Hymn appropriate to any occasion. 

It is adapted to the wants of the many congregations which have 
but one manual of song for all uses. 

It is intrinsically good throughout its contents, and will not depend 
for popularity on several of its tunes being made prominent by some 
expert singer. 

It is not only the latest, most original, and best of the Songsters, 
but it is also the cheapest, as it is the largest, at its price. 





Does not Contain a Song or Tune that is in No, 4. 


SINCLE COPY, 35 CENTS. 


By mail, 40 cents. Per hundred, $30. 
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HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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90 they don’t show it. 
last longer. 


Look Around 


and see the women who are using 
Pearline. 


It’s easy to pick them 


They’re brighter, fresher, more 


are washed 
They’re brighter, and fresher, 


board. 
For clothes washed with Pearline 


cheerful than the women who have 
spent twice as much time in the 
rub, rub, rub, of the old way. 
shouldn't they be? 

Pearline is easy. 


Why 
Washing with 


And look at the clothes that 
with Pearline. 


too. They haven't been 
rubbed to pieces on the wash- 
They may be old, 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


Ber ‘‘this is as good as” or 
FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your grocer sends 
317 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 


“é 


the same as Pearline.”” IT’S 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 








HAVE YOU BUT LITTLE 
TIME TO READ, 


and yet desire to form the acquaintance of | 


several of the best known of famous En- 
glish authors? This can be done easily and 
economically by investing in a set of 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


The contents of these volumes are varied 


and attractive. They contain : 


MEMOIR OF ROGER ASCHAM, and LIFE 
OF THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D., by Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D., with an Introduction by 
James H. Carlisle. Selected Essays of 





JOSEPH ADDISON, with an Introduction by | 


C. T. Winchester. Readings from MILTON, 


with an Introduction by Henry W. Warren. | 


Selections from the Works of OLIVER 


SOLDSMITH, with an Introduction by E. E. | 


Hale. 


Four Volumes. 122mo,. Neatly Bound in Cloth, $2 


Not sold separately. 
EZUNT & EATON. 


THE McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture bes. Quality 


CHURCH BELLS 
AND CHIMES 





MADE OF 


PURE INGOT COPPER AND BLOCK TIN 


AND FULLY WARRANTED, 


For prices, terms, etc., address 


aaming this ok) HENRY McSHANE & CC., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


COMMUNION WARE. 


Liberal discount to struggling churches, 








: BEST QUALITY EXTRA 


TRIPLE-PLATED WARE. 


Sen d jor Price- List. 


HUNT & EATON, 


‘150 Fifth Avenue, - - New York. 
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Annals of New York Methodism: 





BEING A HISTORY OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK FROM 
A.D. 1766 TO A. OD. 1890. 


By SAMUEL A. SEAMAN, A.M. 


The author of this volume has done his work thoroughly and satisfactorily, 
He was well qualified for the task by his long and intimate connection with New 
York Methodism. He comes of one of the old families, whose representatives 
are still closely identified with one of its most progressive churches, He was 
first stationed in New York iu 1843, and his subsequent appointments were in 
or near the city, so that he has been able to observe closely all the movements of 
the Church, and has been in close touch and sympathy with all the leaders. No 
historical library will be complete without this volume, and every student of the 
rise and progress of Methodism, beginning with its inception in New York, will 
find it invaluable. 

12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Union of Episcopal Methodisms. 





BY BISHOP R. S. FOSTER. 


Our readers who give some thought to the great question of Organic Union 
will gladly welcome Bishop Foster’s splendid contribution to the literature on this 
subject. The work is written in the masterly style of the Bishop; its points are 
clearly stated, and they are broadly and comprehensively discussed. 


GLANCE AT ITS CONTENTS. 


Sects, Their Grounds and Justification—Determining Reasons for the Exist- 
encé of Sects—Reasons for Consolidation of Sects—Reasons for Existence of 
More than one Sect or Church Organization in any Given Community—The Fore- 
going Principles Applied to the Union of Methodisms—Reasons for Organic Union 
between the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. 

8vo, Cloth, 75 cents, 


Religion for the Times. 





BY LUCIEN CLARK, D.D. 


The doctor is known as a painstaking, energetic pastor, who never fails to get 
close to his people, and becomes thoroughly acquainted with them. In the pas- 
torate, as also in the position of assistant editor of the leading religious weekly, 
he has always been a close and thoughtful observer of the practical side of 
Christianity. The result of these careful observations is given in this readable 
volume, 

12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 





HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Living Papers. 


“ A whole library on the evidences of Christianity,” is what the Journal 
and Messenger calls these splendid volumes, because they contain the very 
latest conclusions of the ripest modern scholarship on living topics of to-day 


touching CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES, DOCTRINES, and ETHICS. 
IT IS A PEOPLE’S LIBRARY. 


The whole plan of the work makes its valuable contents available to all readers. 





While the array of scholarship represented in its list of authors will captivate the theo- 
logian and the preacher, the intelligent layman, now coming to the front as never before 
to consider and act upon all questions touching the life and progress of the kingdom of 
Christ, but with comparatively little leisure for study, will find these volumes of special 
interest and value to him. 


FIVE POINTS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO THE LAY READER. 


Ist. Condensation of Thought. The sixty papers will average about sixty pages 
each, putting within this brief compass what theological students have hitherto 
been compelled to delve through great folios to acquire. 

2d. Size of Volumes. The volumes are only 7}x5 inches in size and three quarters 
of one inch in thickness. They are thus of convenient size to carry in the hand, 
or stow away in any small hand bag for reading on the road, or while going to and 
from business. 

3d. Style of Binding. The volumes are plainly but very neatly and substantially 
bound. They will not soil easily, and can be carried anywhere without being 
damaged. 

4th. Arrangement of Matter. Each paper is preceded by a short analysis of 
the argument which it contains, while full marginal references wonderfully assist 
the mind to follow the writer and fully grasp his thought. Each paper is complete 
in itself, so that the complete argument can be covered in one brief reading 

5th. Price of Set. Last but not least by any means, the price is such as to bring 
this invaluable library of Christian thought within the reach of all. 

10 Volumes! 60 Complete Papers! Nearly 4,000 Pages for only $10. 


Volumes sold separately at $1 each. 
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The Church of To-morrow. 


By W. J. DAWSON. 





‘This is a volume of twelve addresses of this gifted author, who is regarded by many 
as a second Punshon. Not only the eloquence but the broadness and catholicity of teach- 
ing of these discourses make them valuable.” 

‘This work deals with such topics as ‘Heroic Doubt,’ ‘The Democratic Christ,’ 
‘ The Last Analysis of Christianity,’ etc., in a lucid and forcible style, and with eloquent 
beauty of diction.” 

“The author’s mind is broad and clear, his sympathies are full of brotherly kindness 
and tolerance, and his faith reackes on into the future with great expectation for the 
kingdom of God in its development.” 


12mo, Cloth, $1. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, ... 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








The Combined Epworth Hymnals 





was issued in deference to the expressed wishes of a number of leading 
churches which desired to use the familiar songs of No. 1 while learning 
the equally admirable songs of No. 2, and it has met with unexpected 
favor. The Epworth Hymnal Nos. 1 and 2 combined has no peer 
as a collection of hymns and spiritual songs for the social services of the 


church. 

Music Edition. 
No, 1000. Boards, . - - : - - per hundred, $50 
1001. Canvas, round corners, extra sewing, ° a 70 

Single copies, by mail, 15 cents each additional. 

Word Edition, 
No. 1000}. Boards. Single, 25 cents; per hundred, “ = - $20 
“ roor$. Canvas. 4 20 «¢ “ 2 ‘ = 25 


ORDER BY NUMBER, 





A Hereditary Consumptive's 


Successtul Battle for Life. 
By J. M. BUCKLEY, LL.D. 


‘* The author writes out of his own experience. People who know him 








at long range would hardly credit his being of consumptive tendency, His 
observation has been wide and accurate.” 

‘‘Anything that Dr. Buckley writes or says is worthy of attention, but his 
personal experience in the cure of consumption will interest multitudes.” 

‘* Those who know the style of Dr. Buckley’s writings do not need to be 
told of the fascination that lies in this book.” 


16mo, Paper, 30 cents, Cloth, 50 cents, 





Hours of time will be saved 


in the preparation of addresses or sermons on any leading subject by getting 





the facts relating to it from the 


PROCEEDINGS OF ECUMENICAL CONFER- 
ENCE, 18o1, 

which contains the best thought of the best thinkers in the Methodist Church 

throughout the world and the latest and most reliable information on all the 

important living topics which are being discussed in the Church of to-day. 

Its combination of contributions and contributors is unsurpassed. 


8vo. Cloth, $2. 





HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














Three Excellent Books Just Issued 


and all worthy of a place in any well- 
selected home or public library. . . 


The Bishop’s Conversion. xuo2n suackman mAXweELe, 


With an Introduction by Bishop Thoburn, 
A finely written story introducing actual scenes illustrating the most impor- 
tant phases of missionary life as the author has seen it. 
12mo, Cloth, MHllustrated. $1.50. 
Thrilling Scenes in the Persian Kingdom. **” scum.” * 
‘ SCRIBE, 
By EDWEN MAC MINN. 


Like the previous works of this author, the story is one of sustained interest 


from: beginning to end. 
12mo,. Cloth, $1.10, 


Faith Healing, Christian Science, and Kindred Phenomena. 


By J. M. BUCKLEY, LL.D. 
The author handles his subject in his usual fair, clear-cut, and vigorous 
style, and has written a volume of absorbing interest. 
12mo,. Cloth, $1.25. 





The New Revised Discipline is Ready 


for delivery, and we are prepared to promptly fill all orders. It is printed in clear type, on 
good paper, is firmly bound in cloth, and makes a very shapely volume. In view of its 
thorough and careful revision this is perhaps the most important edition of the Discipline 
yet issued. Pastors will therefore be pleased to see that as many copies as possible are 
placed within the bounds of their respective charges. 

Price, 30 cents, net; by mail, 35 cents, 


POCKET EDITION. 

This edition is especially issued in a convenient and portable size for the accommodation 
of Presiding Elders and Pastors who have occasion for its frequent use. It fits easily in 
coat pocket, Printed on thin elastic paper, and bound in morocco with flap, Size, 6¢x4} 
inches, and only ¢ inch thick. 

Price, 70 cents, net; by mail, 75 cents, 


PRESENTATION EDITION. 

This elegant edition is issued to accommodate many of our patrons who desire to present 
copies of the Discipline to their personal friends. It is printed on specially selected thin 
paper and handsomely bound in morocco extra, silk sewed, red under gold edges. 

Price, $1, net; by mail, $1.05. 





HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 








: AN ACCOMPLISHED LITERATUS’S OPINION OF 





QUEST AND VISION, 


Essays in Life and Literature. 


By W. J. DAWSON. 


“The book by Dawson, Quest and Vision, greatly delighted me. Splendid in thought 
and diction. A work of literary criticism, yet thoroughly Christian. Such books as these 
must meet a great need, and a growing one. I am rejoiced that the Book Concern hes 
brought this book before the American public. Sincerely yours, 

“ENSIGN MCCHESNEY.” 


12mo. Cloth. 90 cents. 





THE BEST BOOK ON INDIA AND MALAYSIA. 


Notice this critical opinion of a competent judge, and then, if you are interested in 
these countries and their people, and are desirous of getting the best and brightest book 
on the subject, order a copy of 


A WINTER IN INDIA AND MALAYSIA 
AMONG THE METHODIST MISSIONS. 


By Rev. M. V. B. KNOX, Ph.D., D.D. 


“Dr. Knox's A Winter in India and Malaysia is so well written, so full of life and 
movement, and has so sprung out of the very experience and needs of the pastor at home, 
that they who read will hardly cease until they reach the end. Those who are asked to 
make contributions of money for Missions must know why the appeal is made. They 
must see the object, the true need. The author of this work aims to bring the country to 
us here at home, that we may better understand the absolute need of bestowing our best 
gifts of missionaries and gold for its redemption. I cordially recommend this work asa 
most valuable addition to our literature of the East. It should be circulated throughout 
the country. It should have a place on the pastor's table, in the Sunday school library, 
and in Christian homes in all parts of our Jand. Many of its pages abound in matter en- 
tirely new to our American readers. The book, however, is mostly to be prized for its 
intense and beautiful loyalty to the kingdom of Christ.”—Bishop J. F. Hurst. . 





12mo. Cloth. $1.20. 





MY MISSIONARY APPRENTICESHIP. 
By BISHOP THOBURN. 


The great work in India has awakened a new interest in this book. At the end of his 
twenty-fifth year of service in India Bishop Thoburn wrote a sketch of his India expe- 
riences, abounding in graphic sketches of missionary life and work, which was published 
under the above title. Five editions were called for during the first two years. The 
book has still all the freshness of a new work, and everyone who wishes to understand 
the great movement now going on in India ought to have it, 





12mo. Cloth. $1.20. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Hours of time will be saved 





in the preparation of addresses or sermons on any leading subject by getting 
the facts relating to it from the 


PROCEEDINGS OF ECUMENICAL CONFER- 
ENCE, 1891, 


which contains the best thought of the best thinkers in the Methodist Church 
throughout the world and the latest and most reliable information on all the 
important living topics which are being discussed in the Church of to-day. 
Its combination of contributions and contributors is unsurpassed. 


8vo. Cloth, $2. 


Living Papers. 
“A whole library on the evidences of Christianity,” is what the Journal 
and Messenger calls these splendid volumes, because they contain the very 


latest conclusions of the ripest modern scholarship on living topics of to-day 
touching CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES, DOCTRINES, and ETHICS. 


IT IS A PEOPLE’S LIBRARY. 


The whole plan of the work makes its valuable contents available to all readers. 
While the array of scholarship represented in its list of authors will captivate the theo- 
logian and the preacher, the intelligent layman, now coming to the front as never before 
to consider and act upon all questions touching the life and progress of the kingdom of 
Christ, but with comparatively little leisure for study, will find these volumes of special 
interest and value to him. 


FIVE POINTS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO THE LAY READER. 


Ist. Condensation of Thought. The sixty papers will average about sixty pages 
each, putting within this brief compass what theological students have hitherto 
been compelled to delve through great folios to acquire. 

2d. Size of Volumes. The volumes are only 7}x5 inches in size and three quarters 
of one inch in thickness. They are thus of convenient size to carry in the hand, 
or stow away in any small hand bag for reading on the road, or while going to and 
from business. 

3d. Style of Binding. The volumes are plainly but very neatly and substantially 
bound. They will not soil easily, and can be carried anywhere without being 
damaged. , 

4th. Arrangement of Matter. Each paper is preceded by a short analysis of 
the argument which it contains, while full marginal references wonderfully assist 
the mind to follow the writer and fully grasp his thought. Each paper is complete 
in itself, so that the complete argument can be covered in one brief reading. 

5th. Price of Set. Last but not least by any means, the price is such as to bring 
this invaluable library of Christian thought within the reach of all. 


10 Volumes! 60 Complete Papers! Nearly 4,000 Pages for only $10. 
Volumes sold separately at $1 each. 
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It has just been issued, and therefore has had the advantage of 
choosing from the newest, best, and most popular songs and tunes of 
the leading song-writers and composers, 


It contains an unusually large percentage of absolutely new high- 
class hymns set to popular tunes, which will quicken the interest of the 
people in the various services of the Church. 


It contains only such Hymns and Tunes as have been tried and 
found worthy of a place in the book by competent judges representing 
the various tastes of ihe peopie on the question of music. 


Its topical arrangement of the Hymns is so complete that a leader 
is enabled to find with facility a Hymn appropriate to any occasion. 


It is adapted to the wants of the many congregations which have 
but one manual of song for all uses. 


It is intrinsically good throughout its contents, and will not depend 
for popularity on several of its tunes being made prominent by some 
expert singer. 


It is not only the latest, most original, and best of the Songsters, 
but it is also the cheapest, as it is the largest, at its price. 





Does not Contain a Song or Tune that is in No. 4. 





SINGLE COPY, 35 CENTS. 


By mail, 40 cents. Per hundred, $30. 
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Annals of New York Methodism: 


BEING A HISTORY OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK FROM 
A.D. 1766 TO A.D. 1890. 


By SAMUEL A. SEAMAN, A.M. 


The author of this volume has done his work thoroughly and satisfactorily. 
He was well qualified for the task by his long and intimate connection with New 
York Methodism. He comes of one of the old families, whose representatives 
are still closely identified with one of its most progressive churches. He was 
first stationed in New York in 1843, and his subsequent #»pointments were in 
or near the city, so that he has been able to observe closely all the movements of 
the Chureh, and has been in close touch and sympathy with all the leaders. No 
historical library will be complete without this volume, and every student of the 
rise and progress of Methodism, beginning with its inception in New York, will 
find it invaluable. 





12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Union of Episcopal Methodisms. 
BY BISHOP R. S. FOSTER. 


Our readers who give some thought to the great question of Organic Union 
will gladly welcome Bishop Foster’s splendid contribution to the literature on this 
subject. The work is written in the masterly style of the Bishop; its points are 
clearly stated, and they are broadly and comprehensively discussed. 


GLANCE AT ITS CONTENTS. 


Sects, Their Grounds and Justification—Determining Reasons for the Exist- 
ence of Sects—Reasons for Consolidation of Sects—Reasons for Existence of 
More than one Sect or Church Organization in any Given Community—The Fore- 
going Principles Applied to the Union of Methodisms—Reasons for Organic Union 
between the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. 





8vo, Cloth, 75 cents, 


Religion for the Times. 





BY LUCIEN CLARK, D.D. 


The doctor is known as a painstaking, energetic pastor, who never fails to get 
close to his people, and becomes thoroughly acquainted with them. In the pas- 
torate, as also in the position of assistant editor of the leading religious weekly, 
he has always been a close and thoughtful observer of the practical side of 
Christianity. The result of these careful observations is given in this readable 


volume, 
12mo,. Cloth, $1.25. 
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METHODIST - REVIEW. 





Rev. J. W. MENDENHALL, D.D., LL.D., Editor. 





THE METHODIST REVIEW occupies the first rank in periodical litera- 
ture. It knows no rivals, and is conceded by all Denominations to be the 
most scholarly publication of its class in the United States. 

THE EDITORIAL MANAGEMENT is broad, fearless, and Methodistic. 
It assails error in science, philosophy, and religion with open hand, and 
defends the truth of history and revelation with recognized allegiance to God 
and the Church. Its special advocacy of Conservative Criticism in 
Biblical Literature has given it leadership of the American forces 
against Rationalism. 

ITS LIST OF SUBJECTS embraces the theological, philosophical, eccle- 
siastical, scientific, sociological, poetic, esthetic, literary, reformatory, and 
political. 

ITS CONTRIBUTING SPECIALISTS are scholars of high rank and 
distinguished reputation. 

ITS SELECTED WRITERS include prominent thinkers in Europe and 
America. 

ITS VOLUNTARY WRITERS include representatives of all Denominations, 


For (892 


The following ATTRACTIVE SPECIALTIES are offered : 


I, BURNING QUESTIONS IN THEOLOGY. A Srnirs. 
2. THE SOUTH, A Serres. 
3. SOCIOLOGY. 
° 4, GENERAL CONFERENCE QUESTIONS. 
& BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


TS VARIED DEPARTMENTS will! be maintained with more than usual 
vigor. 


THE “ARENA” isa popularized department for brief discussions on topics 
chosen by voluntary writers. 


THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB is adapted to ministerial undergraduates, 


For a careful summary of European thought and the theories of critical schol. 
ars, the Foreign Résumé is unsurpassed. For a sifting of European and American 
Magazines and Reviews, the department in the Review is unrivaled. Two Hune- 

Books ure carefully noted and reviewed annually in the Methodist Review. We 
eommend the Review to the Christian public. It will be conservative as o to the 
radical tendency ; progressive as opposed to the rationalistic spirit; theologically Methodistic as 
opposed to ultra-Calvinism and Agnosticism ; ecclesiastically oyal as opposed to revolution in 

arch economy; fraternal and unionistic in its relations with other Churches; and it will 
maintain the truth, the right, and duty, according to the spirit of the age and the teachings of 
Christ. 








SUBSCRIPTION PRICE (Postage Included), $2.50. 
TO PREACHERS, $2. 
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INTER-DENOMINATIONAL SERMONS, 


A Series of Sermons delivefed in the 
"QLD JOHN STREET” METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


NEW YORK CITY, 
BY PROMINENT MINISTERS OF DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS. 
Compiled by Rev. W. W. BOW DISH, D.D., 


PASTOR OF THE CHURCH, 


Twenty-eight ministers preached in this series of Inter-denominational 
Services, representing seven different Denominations. The best thoughts 
of some of the best thinkers on the most practical subjects are contained 
in this volume. It is handsomely illustrated with strikingly exact pictures 
of all the preachers, so when reading one of the sermons its author will 
seem to be with you. 

“The volume is an excellent one—a real edition to serraonic literature.” — Naesh- 
vidle Christian Advocate, 


“The ability of the discourses and the neat shape of the book make it cheap 
at $1.25.”— Baltimore Methodist. 


“The volume is unique and interesting. The sermons cover a wide range of 
subjects and may be taken as fair specimens of the men they represent.” —Chriation 
at Work. 


“Tt is hardly necessary to say that it contains a great body of eloquence and 
wisdom, ‘ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness,’’’— Northern Christian Advocate. 


12mo. Cloth. Price, 81.25. 


CHRISTIAN MANLINESS, 


AND OTHER SERMONS. 
By JOHN RHEY THOMPSON, D.D. 


“Dr. Thompson has been one of the most popular preachers in New York city. 
This volume reveals the secret of his success. The sermons are fresh and bright, 
pointed and interesting.” — Charles S, Robinson, D.D., Presbyterian Church, 





“Tt is a long time since we have read any as fresh, as vigorous, as inspiring, as 
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